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WHITE  LIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

JcsEPHiXE  Rayxal  is  no  stranger  to  you  :  most 
of  you  know  more  about  her  than  about  any  other 
woman  of  your  acquaintance.  Bring  your  know- 
ledge to  my  aid.  Imagine,  as  the  weary  hours 
and  days  and  weeks  roll  over  her  head,  what  this 
loving  woman  feels  for  her  lover  whom  she  has 
dismissed ;  what  this  grateful  woman  feels  for 
the  benefactor  she  has  unwittingly  wronged — but 
will  never  wrong  with  her  eyes  open ;  what  this 
woman,  pure  as  snow,  and  proud  as  fire,  feels  at 
the  appearance  of  frailty  into  which  circumstances 
have  betraved  her. 

Put  down  the  book  a  moment :  shut  your  eyes  : 
and  imagine  this  strange  form  of  human  suffering. 

Dr.  St.  Aubin  received  one  day  a  note  from  a 
publishing  bookseller,  to  inquire  whether  he  still 
thought  of  giving  the  world  his  valuable  work  on 
insects.  The  doctor  was  amazed.  '  My  valuable 
work  1  Why  Laure  they  all  refused  it,  and  this 
one  in  particular  recoiled  from  me  as  if  my  insects 
could  sting  on  paper.' 
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The  publisher  went  on  to  say,  '  Studies  of  this 
class  are  gaining  ground^  and  Ithhik  we  might  venture 
before  the  public.'' 

This  led  to  a  correspondence,  in  which  the  con- 
vert to  insects  explained  that  the  work  must  be 
published  at  the  author's  expense,  the  publisher 
contenting  himself  with  the  profits.  The  author 
thirsting  for  the  public  consented. 

Then  the  publisher  wrote  again  to  say  that  the 
work  must  be  spiced.  A  little  politics  must  be 
flung  in  :  nothing  goes  down  else.  The  author 
answ^ered  in  some  heat  that  he  would  not  dilute 
things  everlasting  with  the  fleeting  tojDics  of  the 
day,  nor  defile  science  with  politics.  On  this  his 
Mentor  smoothed  him  down,  despising  him  secretly 
for  not  seeing  that  a  book  is  a  matter  of  trade  and 
nothing  else.  In  short,  St.  Aubin  went  to  Paris  to 
hatch  his  Phoenix. 

He  had  not  been  there  a  week,  when  a  small 
deputation  called  on  him,  and  informed  him  he 
had  been  elected  honorary  member  of  a  certain 
scientific  society. 

^  Hallo  !*  thought  he,  and  bowed  as  gentlemen 
used  and  as  dancing  masters  use.  Fair  speeches 
on  both  sides  !     Exit  deputation. 

Next  invitations  poured  in.  He  accepted  them. 
He  shone  at  parties.  Compliments  were  gracefully 
insinuated  to  his  face.  Science  seemed  really  to 
be  coming  into  fashion. 

But  when  a  lovely  young  woman  or  two  began 
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with  the  pHancy  of  their  sex  to  find  they  had  for 
many  years  secretly  taken  a  warm  interest  in 
butterflies — out  of  their  own  species — the  natu- 
rahst  smelt  a  rat. 

'  I  see,'  said  he,  *  entomology — a  form  of  idiocy 
in  a  poor  man — is  a  graceful  deviation  of  the 
intellect  in  a  rich  one.' 

Philosopher  without  bile,  he  saw  through  this, 
and  let  it  amuse,  not  shock  him.  His  species  had 
another  trait  in  reserve  for  him. 

He  took  a  world  of  trouble  to  find  out  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  nephew's  nephews  and  nieces  : 
then  he  made  arrangements  for  distributing  a 
large  part  of  his  legacy  among  them.  His  inten- 
tions and  the  proportions  of  his  generosity  tran- 
sjDired. 

Silent  till  now,  they  all  fell  to  and  abused  him  : 
each  looking  only  to  the  amount  of  his  individual 
share,  not  at  the  sum  total  the  doctor  was  giving 
way  to  an  ungrateful  lot. 

The  donor  was  greatly  amused,  and  noted  down 
the  incident  and  some  of  the  remarks  in  his  com- 
monplace book,  under  this  head,  *  Man.'  Paris  is 
full  of  seductions,  some  of  them  innocent.  It 
netted  the  doctor,  and  held  him  fast. 

He  was  disturbed  from  time  to  time  by  ill 
accounts  of  Josephine's  health :  and  if  he  had 
thought  with  the  baroness  that  her  illness  was  of 
the  body,  he  would  have  come  to  her  side  at  once  : 
as  it  was,  he  hoped  more  from  time  than   from 
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drugs  in  her  case  ;  and  as  lie  had  a  vague  suspicion 
he  was  not  desirous  the  baroness  should  share,  he 
was  rather  disposed  to  keep  out  of  her  way. 

He  wrote,  therefore,  briefly  and  reservedly, 
assuring  Madame  de  Beaurepaire  that  Madame 
Eaynal  had  no  organic  disease,  and  would  out- 
grow these  fluctuations  of  health  :  he  prescribed 
some  mild  tonics. 

The  despair  of  Josephine's  mind  was  so  terrible 
that  Laure  would  gladly  have  compounded  for  a 
bodily  illness :  she  feared  for  her  sister's  reason : 
and,  though  it  added  another  anxiety,  she  was 
scarcely  sorry  when  she  discovered  that  symptoms 
Avhich  looked  like  bile  attacked  her  frequently. 
^  I  shall  tell  our  mother  of  this.' 
'  I  would  not  tell  her  a  word  about  it,'  observed 
Jacintha  quietly.    She  happened  to  be  present. 

*  Why  not  ?  she  has  already  noticed  how  ill  my 
sister  is.' 

'  Mademoiselle  Laure,  take  my  advice,  and  don't 
go  and  w^orry  her :  it  can  do  no  good.' 

Jacintha  spoke  so  firmly,  and  seemed  so  con- 
fident, that  Laure  drew  her  aside.  *  Jacintha  I 
am  so  anxious  about  her,  and  perhaps  our  mother 
may  know  some  remedy  :  she  is  more  experienced 
than  we  are.' 

'  There  is  no  remedy  Wanted.  You  are  making* 
a  fuss  about  nothing  mademoiselle.' 

'How  do  you  know  that  Jacintha?  Did  you 
ever  see  anyone  suffer  as  she  does  ?' 
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^Plenty!' 

'  Jacintlia  !  be  frank  with  me  :  did  tliey  die  ?' 
''No.' 
^  None  of  t.liem  ?' 

*  Not  one/ 

*  Then  there  is  no  danger,  yon  think  ?* 

*  Not  an  atom.' 

'  Bless  yon  for  saying  so,  good  Jacintha  !  And 
how  confidently  you  speak  :  your  tone  and  manner 
reassure  me.  Yet  after  all,  my  poor  Jacintha, 
you  are  not  a  doctor.' 

'  No  mademoiselle,  but  women  in  my  way  of 
life  see  a  many  things,  and  hear  a  many  things 
that  don't  come  to  a  young  lady's  knowledge  like 
you.' 

'  Oh,  do  they  ?' 

The  above  symptom  disappeared :  but  a  more 
serious  cause  of  fear  remained  in  Josephine's  utter 
listlessness  and  frightful  apathy  :  she  seemed  a 
creature  descending  inch  by  inch  into  the  tomb. 
She  shunned  all  company  :  even  Laure's  at  times. 
She  seldom  spoke.  One  day  she  said  '  not  dead 
yet!'  half  to  herself,  and  in  such  a  tone,  that 
Laure's  heart  died  within  her.  The  house  fell 
into  silence  and  gloom. 

Jacintlia,  naturally  so  bustling  and  cheerful, 
became  silent,  thoughtful  and  moody.  She  had 
never  been  so  affected  by  their  former  troubles. 
Laure  caught  her  eye  at  times,  dwelling  with  a 
singular     expression     of    pity    and    interest    on 
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Josephine.  *  Good  creature  !'  thouglit  Laure,  '  she 
sees  my  sister  is  unhappy  :  and  that  makes  her 
more  attentive  and  devoted  to  her  than  ever.' 

One  day  these  three  were  together  in  Josephine's 
room.  Josephine  was  mechanically  combing  her 
long  hair,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  she  stretched  out 
her  hand  and  cried  hastily — '  Laure  !' 

Laure  ran  to  her,  and  coming  behind  her  saw 
in  the  glass  that  her  lips  were  colourless.  She 
screamed  to  Jacintha,  and  between  them  they 
supported  JosejDhine  to  the  bed.  She  had  hardly 
touched  it  when  she  fainted  dead  away.  '  Mamma  ! 
mamma  !'  cried  Laure  in  her  terror. 

*  Hush  !'  cried  Jacintha,  '  hold  your  tongue  ;  it 
is  only  a  faint.  Help  me  loosen  her  :  don't  make 
any  noise,  whatever.'  They  loosened  her  stays, 
and  applied  the  usual  remedies,  but  it  was  some- 
time before  she  came  to.  At  last  the.  colour  came 
back  to  her  lips,  then  to  her  cheek,  and  the  light 
to  her  eye.  She  smiled  feebly  on  Jacintha  and 
Laure. 

'  I  have  been  insensible,  have  I  not  ?' 
'  Yes    love,    and    frightened    us — a    little — not 
much — oh  dear !  oh  dear !' 

*  Don't  be  alarmed,  sweet  one — I  am  better.' 
'Now   may    I    go    and    tell    mamma?'    asked 

Laure. 

-  '  No !  mademoiselle,'  was  Jacintha's  rejDly. 
'  What  makes  you  so  bent  on  tormenting  mv 
mistress  ?' 
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'  But  Jaciiitlia  ;  I  am  frightened  :  it  is  not  as  if 
my  sister  was  subject  to  fainting  fits.  I  never 
saw  lier  faint  but  once  before/ 

'  A.nd  I  will  never  do  it  again,  since  it  frigbtenis 
you.'  Then  Josephine  said  to  her  sister  in  a  lov^^ 
voice,  and  in  the  Italian  language,  '  I  hoped  it 
was  death,  my  sister ;  but  he  comes  not  to  the 
wretched.'  '  If  you  hoped  that,'  replied  Laure 
in  the  same  language,  '  you  do  not  love  your  poor 
sister  wdio  so  loves  you.' 

While  the  Italian  was  going  on,  Jacintha's 
dark  eyes  glanced  suspiciously  on  each  speaker  in 
turn.    But  her  suspicions  were  all  wide  of  the  mark.. 

'  Now  may  I  go  and  tell  mamma  ?' 

*  No  mademoiselle.  Madame  Raynal  do  take  my 
.side,  and  forbid  her.' 

'  Why  what  is  it  to  you  ?' 

'  If  it  was  not  something  to  me,  should  I  thwart 
my  dear  young  lady  ?' 

'  No.  And  you  shall  have  your  own  way,  if 
you  will  but  condescend  to  give  me  a  reason.' 

This  to  some  of  us  might  appear  reasonable,  but 
not  to  Jacintha :  it  even  hurt  her  feelings. 

'  Mademoiselle,'  she  said,  ^  when  you  were  little 
and  used  to  ask  me  for  anything,  did  I  ever  say  to 
.  you  "  give  me  a  reason  first  ?"  ' 

'There!  she  is  right  Laure.  We  should  not 
make  term.s  with  tried  friends.  Come,  w^e  will  pay 
her  devotion  this  compliment.  It  is  such  a  small 
favour.' 
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'  And  I  shall  take  it  as  a  great  one/ 
'  Enough  :  we  will  not  tell  our  mother.' 
Laure  acquiesced,  but  with  a  sigh.  '  I  did  so 
hope  that  all  our  concealments  from  her  were 
ended :  but  now  we  have  begun  concealing,  some- 
thing keeps  always  happening  to  make  us  go  on. 
Well  one  comfort  Doctor  St.  Aubin  will  be  here 
next  month,  and  then  I  shall  tell  him ;  there  is  no 
objection  to  that  I  suppose.' 

'  What  day  does  the  doctor  come  ?'  was  all 
Jacintha's  answer. 

'  We  don't  know  yet :  but  he  will  write  first.' 

An  improvement  took  place  in  Josephine's 
health  about  this  time.  A  slight  tint  came  to  her 
cheek,  and  faint  and  fitful  glows  to  her  heart. 
The  powers  of  life  in  her  received  a  support :  she 
was  conscious  of  it.  She  said  one  day  to  Laure, 
'  Sister,  I  no  longer  wish  to  die  :  is  it  not  strange  ? 
Something  seems  to  bid  me  live.  Is  Heaven 
strengthening  me  to  suffer  more  ?' 

'  No,  sister,'  said  Laure  ;  '  time  is  blunting  your 
anguish.  And  it  is  for  my  sake  you  wish  to  live, 
bless  you ! — for  mine,  who  would  follow  3^ou  to  the 
tomb,  my  best  beloved  of  all  the  world  !' 

'  Yes  Laure,  you  love  your  poor  sister  too  well. 
I  fear  you  love  me  better  than  you  do  Edouard.' 

*  He  has  no  troubles.  Yes,  my  poor  patient 
saint,  my  life  seems  to  me  too  small  a  thing  to  give 
you,' 
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'  It  is  very  consoling  to  be  loved  so/  sobbed  Jose- 
phine. '  Oh !  that  none  other  but  you  had  ever 
loved  me.  I  have  caused  the  despair  of  one  who 
loved  me  well,  too.     Oh  !  my  sister ! — my  sister  1' 

This  was  the  only  time  she  had  ever  alluded  for 
months  past  to  Camille.  She  guarded  the  avenues 
of  her  heart,  j)ooi'  soul.  She  fought  for  her 
purity  as  sternly,  as  keenly,  as  heroes  ever  fought 
for  glory,  or  martyrs  for  truth. 

Josephine's  appearance  improved  still  more. 
Her  hollow  cheeks  recovered  their  plump  smooth- 
ness, and  her  beauty  its  bloom,  and  her  person 
grew  more  noble  and  statue-like  than  ever,  and 
within  she  felt  a  sense  of  indomitable  vitality.  Her 
appetite  had  for  some  months  been  excessively 
feeble  and  uncertain,  and  her  food  tasteless  ;  bat  of 
late  by  what  she  conceived  to  be  a  reaction  such  as 
is  common  after  youth  has  shaken  off  a  long  sick- 
ness, her  appetite  had  been  not  only  healthy  but 
eager.  The  baroness  observed  this,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  of  a  large  portion  of  her  anxiety.  One 
day  at  dinner  her  maternal  heart  was  so  pleased 
with  Josephine's  performance  that  she  took  it  as  a 
personal  favour. 

'  Well  done,  my  daughter !  that  gives  your 
mother  pleasure  to  see  you  eat  again.  Soup  and 
bouillon :  and  now  twice  you  have  been  to  Laure 
for  some  of  that  pate,  which  does  you  so  mucli 
credit,  Jacintha.' 
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Josephine  coloured  higli  at  this  compHment. 

*  It  is  true/  said  she,  *  I  eat  like  a  pig  :'  and, 
with  a  furtive  glance  at  the  said  pate,  she  laid 
down  her  knife  and  fork,  and  ate  no  more  of  any- 
thing. 

'  The  doctor  will  be  angry  with  me,'  said  the 
baroness.  '  I  have  tormented  him  away  from 
Paris,  and  when  he  comes  he  will  find  her  as  well 
as  ever.' 

'Madam  the  baroness,'  said  Jacintha,  hastily, 
'  when  does  the  doctor  come,  if  I  may  make  so 
bold,  that  I  may  get  his  room  ready  ?' 

'  Well  thought  of,  Jacintha.  He  comes  the  day 
after  to-morrow  in  the  afternoon.' 

At  night  when  the  young  ladies  went  up  to  bed, 
what  did  they  find  but  a  little  cloth  laid  on  a  little 
table  in  Josephine's  room,  and  the  remains  of  the 
pate  she  had  liked.     Laure  burst  out  laughing — 

'  Look  at  that  dear  duck  of  a  goose,  Jacintha ! 
Our  mother's  flattery  sank  deep :  she  thinks  we 
can  eat  her  pates  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
Shall  I  send  it  away  ?' 

*  No !'  said  Josephine ;  '  that  would  hurt  her 
culinary  pride,  and  perhaps  her  affection ;  only 
cover  it  up  dear :  for  just  now  I  am  not  in  the 
humour  :  it  rather  turns  my  stomach.' 

'  It  was  covered  up.  The  sisters  retired  to  rest. 
In  the  morning  Laure  lifted  the  cover  and  found 
the  plate  cleared,  polished.    She  was  astounded. 
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The  large  tapestried  chamber,  once  occupied  by 
Camille  Dujardin,  was  now  turned  into  a  sitting 
room,  and  it  was  a  favourite  room  on  account  of  the 
beautiful  view  from  the  windows.  It  had  also  a 
large  side  window  looking  w^estw^ard,  as  well  as 
four  windows  looking  south :  and  this  suited  the 
baroness  ;  her  sight  was  dim. 

Josephine  sat  there  alone  with  some  w^ork  on  a 
certain  day  in  her  hand:  but  the  needle  often 
stopped,  and  the  fair  head  drooped.  She  heaved  a 
deep  sigh.  To  her  surprise  it  was  echoed  by  a 
sigh  that,  like  her  owm,  seemed  to  come  from  a 
heart  full  of  sighs. 

She  turned  hastily  round — it  was  Jacintha. 

Josephine,  as  we  know,  had  a  woman's  eye 
for  reading  faces,  and  she  was  instantly  struck  by 
two  things,  by  a  certain  gravity  in  Jacintha' s  gaze, 
and  a  flutter  wdiich  the  young  woman  was  sup- 
pressing with  tolerable,  but  not  complete  success. 

Disguising  the  uneasiness  this  discovery  gave 
her,  she  looked  Jacintha  full  in  the  face,  and  said 
mildly,  but  a  little  coldly,  '  Well  Jacintha  ?' 

Jacintha  lowered  her  eyes,  and  muttered  slowly^ 

*  The  doctor — comes — to-day/  Then  raised  her 
eyes  all  in  a  moment  to  take  Josephine  off  her 
guard — but  the  calm  face  w^as  impenetrable.  So 
then  Jacintha  added,  '  to  our  misfortune,'  throwing- 
in  still  more  meaning. 

'To  our  misfortune?  That  dear  old  friend — - 
what  do  you  mean  ?' 
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*  It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  what  I  mean.' 

*  And  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  divine  it,  my 
poor  Jacintha !' 

'  Madam,'  said  tlie  other  firmly,  '  do  not  jest,  I 
entreat  you  !  the  case  is  too  serious.  That  old  man 
makes  me  shake.  You  are  never  safe  with  him. 
So  long  as  his  head  is  in  the  clouds,  you  might 
take  his  shoes  off,  and  on  he'd  walk  and  never 
know  it ;  but  every  now  and  then  he  comes  out  of 
the  clouds  all  in  one  moment,  without  a  word  of 
warning,  and  when  he  does  his  eye  is  on  every- 
thing, like  a  bird's.  Then  he  is  so  old.  He  has 
seen  a  heap.  Take  my  word  for  it,  the  old  are 
more  knowing  than  the  young,  let  them  be  as 
sharp  as  you  like  :  the  old  have  seen  everything. 
We  have  only  heard  talk  of  the  most  part,  with 
here  and  there  a  glimpse.  To  know  life  to  the 
bottom  you  must  live  it  out,  from  the  soup  to  the 
dessert ;  and  that  is  what  the  doctor  has  done,  and 
now  he  is  coming  here.' 

*  Well,  and  what  follows  ?' 

'  Mademoiselle  Laure  will  go  telling  him  every- 
thing :  and  if  she  tell  him  half  what  there  is  to 
tell,  your  secret  will  be  no  secret.' 

*  My  secret !'  gasped  Josephine,  turning  pale. 

*  Don't  look  so  madame  ? — don't  be  frightened 
at  poor  Jacintha.  Sooner  or  later,  you  inust  trust 
somebody  besides  Mademoiselle  Laure.' 

Josephine  looked  at  her  with  inquiring,  fright- 
ened eyes. 
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*  Mademoiselle  !  —  I  beg  pardon  madame  —  I 
carried  you  in  my  arms  when  I  was  a  child. 
When  I  was  a  girl  you  toddled  at  my  side,  and 
held  my  gown,  and  lisped  my  name  :  and  used  to 
put  your  little  arms  round  my  neck,  and  kissed  me 
you  would.  Ah  mademoiselle  I  wish  those  days 
could  come  back !' 

^  Ah  !  would  they  could  ! — would  they  could !' 

'  And  if  ever  I  had  the  least  pain,  or  sickness, 
your  dear  little  face  would  turn  as  sorrowful,  and 
all  the  pretty  colour  leave  it  for  Jacintha ;  and 
now  you  are  in  trouble,  in  sore  trouble — but  you 
turn  away  from  me,  you  dare  not  trust  me  that 
would  be  cut  in  pieces  ere  I  would  betray  you. 
Ah  mademoiselle,  you  are  wrong.  The  poor  can 
feel  :  they  have  all  "seen  trouble,  and  a  servant  is 
the  best  of  friends  where  she  has  the  heart  to  love 
her  mistress  :  and  do  not  I  love  you  ?  Ah  made- 
moiselle !  do  not  turn  from  her  who  has  carried 
you  in  her  arms,  and  laid  3^ou  to  sleep  ui^on  her 
bosom,  many's  and  many's  the  time.' 

Josephine  panted  audibly.  She  held  out  her 
hand  eloquently  towards  Jacintha,  but  she  turned 
her  head  away,  and  trembled. 

Jacintha  cast  a  hasty  glance  round  the  room. 
Then  she  trembled  too  at  what  she  was  going  to 
gay,  and  the  effect  it  might  have  on  the  young  lady. 
As  for  Josephine,  terrible  as  the  conversation  had 
become,  she  made  no  attemjDt  to  evade  it,  for  she 
must  learn  how  far  Jacintha  penetrated  her  secret. 
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Jacintha  in  a  hurried  quivering  voice  hissed 
into  Josephine's  ear  these  words  :  '  When  the  news 
of  Colonel  Raynal's  death  came,  you  wept,  but  the 
colour  came  back  to  your  cheek.  When  the  news 
of  his  life  came,  you  turned  to  stone.  Ah!  my 
poor  young  lady  there  has  been  more  between  you 
and  that  man  than  should  be.  Ever  since  one  day 
you  all  went  to  Frejus  together,  you  were  a  changed 
woman.  I  have  seen  you  look  at  him,  as — as  a 
wife  looks  at  her  man.     I  have  seen  him — ' 

'  Hush !  Jacintha.  Do  not  tell  me  what  you 
have  seen — oh !  do  not  remind  me  of  joys  I  pray 
God  to  help  me  forget.  He  was  my  husband 
then ! — oh,  cruel  Jacintha  to  remind  me  of  what 
I  have  been  :  of  what  I  am — ah  me !  ah  me  !  ah 
me!' 

^  Your  husband  ! !'  muttered  Jacintha  in  utter 
amazement. 

Then  Josephine  drooped  her  head  on  this  faith- 
ful creature's  shoulder,  and  told  her  with  many 
sobs  the  story  I  have  told  you ;  she  told  it  very 
briefly,  for  it  was  to  a  woman,  who,  though  little 
educated  was  full  of  feeling  and  shrewdness,  and 
needed  but  the  bare  facts  :  she  could  add  the  rest 
from  her  own  heart  and  experience  :  could  tell  the 
storm  of  feelings  through  which  these  two  un- 
happy lovers  must  have  passed.  Her  frequent 
sighs  of  pity  and  sympathy  drew  Josephine  on  to 
pour  out  all  her  griefs.  When  the  tale  was  ended 
she  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 
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*  It  might  have  been  worse  :  I  thought  it  was 
worse — the  more  fool  I — I  deserve  to  have  my 
head  cut  off.' 

It  was  Josephine's  turn  to  be  amazed.  '  It 
could  have  been  worse  ?'  said  she.  '  How  ?  tell 
me  :'  added  she  bitterly.  ^  It  would  be  a  consola- 
tion to  me,  could  I  see  that.' 

Jacintha  coloured  and  evaded  this  question,  and 
begged  her  to  go  on— to  keep  nothing  back  from 
her.  Josephine  assured  her  she  had  revealed  all. 
Jacintha  looked  at  her  a  moment  in  silence. 

'  It  is  then  as  I  half  suspected  ?' 

'  What  ?' 

'  YoQ  do  not  know  all  that  is  before  you.  You 
do  not  see  why  I  am  afraid  of  that  old  man  ?' 

'  No  :  not  of  him  in  particular.' 

'  Nor  why  I  want  to  keep  Mademoiselle  Laure 
from  talking  too  much  to  him  ?' 

'  No.  Jacintha,  be  not  imeasy.  Laure  is  to  be 
trusted.     She  is  wise — wiser  than  I  am.' 

*  You  are  neither  of  you  wise.  You  know  nothing. 
Ah !  my  poor  young  mistress,  you  are  but  a  child 
still.  You  have  a  deep  water  to  wade  through,' 
said  Jacintha  so  solemnly  that  Josephine  trembled. 
'  A  deep  water,  and  do  not  see  it  even.  You  have 
told  me  what  is  past,  now  I  must  tell  you  what  is 
coming  ;  Heaven  help  me  !' 

Josephine  trembled. 

'  Give  me  your  dear  hand  to  hold,  mademoiselle, 
if  you  believe  I  love  you.' 
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'  There  dear  Jacintha/     She  trembled. 

*  Have  you  no  misgiving  ?' 

'  Alas !  I  am  full  of  this,  at  your  words,  at  your 
manner,  they  fly  around  me  in  crowds.' 

'  Have  you  no  07ie  T 

'  Nx) !' 

'  Turn  your  head  from  me  a  bit,  my  sweet  young 
lady  :  I  am  an  honest  woman,  though  I  am  not  so 
innocent  as  you,  and  I  am  forced  against  my  will 
to  speak  my  mind  plainer  than  I  am  used  to.' 

Then  followed  a  conversation  :  to  detail  which 
might  anticipate  our  story ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
it  gave  Josephine  another  confidante. 

Laure,  coming  into  the  room  rather  suddenly, 
found  her  sister  weeping  on  Jacintha's  bosom,  and 
Jacintha  crying  and  sobbing  over  her. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Doctor  St.  Aubin,  on  Lis  arrival,  was  agreeably 
surprised  at  Madame  Eaynal's  appearance, 

'  She  looks  much  as  usual/  said  he.  '  She  is 
even  grown  a  little.  How  is  your  appetite,  my 
child  ?' 

*  Yery  good,  doctor.' 

'  Oh,  as  to  her  appetite,'  cried  the  baroness,  '  it 
is  immense.' 

'Indeed!' 

'  It  was,'  explained  Josephine,  *  just  when  I 
began  to  get  better  ;  but  now  it  is  much  as  usual.' 
This  answer  had  been  arranged  beforehand  by 
Jacintha.  She  added :  '  The  fact  is,  we  wanted 
to  see  you  doctor,  and  my  ridiculous  ailments 
were  a  good  excuse  for  tearing  you  from  Paris.' 
^  And  now  we  have  succeeded,'  said  Laure,  '  let 
us  throw  off  the  mask,  and  talk  of  other  things — 
above  all,  of  Paris  and  your  eclat.' 

'  For  all  that,'  persisted  the  baroness,  '  she  was 
ill,  when  I  first  wrote,  and  very  ill,  too.' 

'  Madam    Raynal,'    said    the    doctor    solemnly 
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'  your  conduct  has  been  irregular,  to  say  the  least ; 
once  ill,  and  your  illness  announced  to  your  medical 
advise]',  you  had  no  right  to  get  well  but  bj^  his 
prescriptions.  As,  then,  you  have  shown  yourself 
unfit  to  conduct  a  malady,  it  becomes  my  painful 
duty  to  forbid  you  henceforth  ever  to  be  ill  at  all, 
without  my  permission  first  obtained  in  writing.' 

This  badinage  was  greatly  relished  by  Laure  : 
but  not  at  all  by  the  baroness. 

The  doctor  stayed  a  month  at  Beaurepaire,  then 
off  to  Paris  again  :  and  being  now  a  rich  man, 
and*  not  too  old  to  enjoy  innocent  pleasures,  he  fell 
into  a  habit  of  running  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  two  places,  spending  a  month  or  so 
at  each  alternately.  So  the  days  rolled  on.  Jose- 
jDhine  fell  into  a  state  that  almost  defies  descrijD- 
tion.  Her  heart  was  full  of  deadly  wounds  :  yet 
his  seemed  by  some  mysterious  half  healing  balm 
to  throb  and  ache,  but  bleed  no  more. 

Beams  of  strange  unreasonable  complacency 
would  shoot  across  her  :  the  next  moment  reflec- 
tion would  come,  she  would  droop  her  head,  and 
sigh  piteously.  Then  all  would  merge  in  a  wild 
terror  of  detection. 

She  seemed  on  the  borders  of  a  river  of  bliss — 
bliss,  new,  divine,  and  inexhaustible  :  and  on  the 
other  bank  mocking  malignant  fiends  dared  her  to 
enter  that  heavenly  stream. 

Nature  was  strong  in  this  young  woman :  and 
at  this  part  of  her  eventful  career  Nature  threw 
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herself  with  giant  force  into  the  scale  of  life. 
The  past  to  her  was  fall  of  regrets  :  the  future  full 
of  terrors,  and  empty  of  hope.  Yet  she  did  not, 
could  not  succumb.  Instead  of  the  listlessness  and 
languor  of  a  few  months  back,  she  had  now  more 
energy  than  ever  ;  at  times  it  mounted  to  irritation. 
An  activity  possessed  her  :  it  broke  out  in  many 
feminine  ways.  Among  the  rest  she  was  seized 
with  what  we  men  sliould  call  a  cacoethes  of  the 
needle  ;  '  a  raging  desire  '  for  work.  Her  fingers 
itched  for  work.  She  was  at  it  all  day.  As  de- 
votees retire  apart  to  pray,  so  she  to  stitch.  On  a 
wet  day  she  would  often  slip  into  the  kitchen,  and 
ply  the  needle  beside  Jacintha  :  on  a  dry  day  she 
would  hide  in  the  old  oak  tree,  and  sit  like  a  mouse, 
and  ply  the  tools  of  her  craft,  and  make  things  of 
no  mortal  use  to  man  or  woman,  and  she  tried 
little  fringes  of  muslin  upon  her  white  hand,  and 
held  it  uj)  in  front  of  her,  and  smiled,  and  then 
moaned.  It  was  winter,  and  Laure  used  sometimes 
to  bring  her  out  a  thick  shawl,  as  she  sat  in  the  old 
oak  tree  stitching,  but  Josephine  nearly  always 
declined  it.     She  was  impervious  to  cold. 

Then,  her  purse  being  better  filled  than  formerly, 
she  visited  the  f)Oor  more  than  ever,  and  above  all 
the  young  couples  :  and  took  a  warm  interest  in 
their  household  matters,  and  gave  them  muslin 
articles  of  her  own  making,  and  sometimes  sniffed 
the  soup  in  a  young  housewife's  i)ot,  and  took  a 
fancy  to  it,  and  if  invited  to  taste  it  paid  her  the 
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compliment  of  eating  a  good  plateful  of  it,  and  said 
it  was  better  soup  than  the  chateau  produced  ;  and 
thought  so  ;  and  whenever  some  peevish  little  brat 
set  up  a  yell  in  its  cradle,  and  the  father  shook  his 
fist  at  the  destroyer  of  his  peace,  Madame  Raynal's 
lovely  face  filled  with  concern  not  for  the  sufi*erer 
but  the  yeller,  and  she  flew  to  it  and  rocked  it  and 
coaxed  it  and  consoled  it,  and  the  young  housewife 
smiled  and  stopped  its  mouth  by  other  means. 
And,  besides  the  five-franc  pieces  she  gave  the 
infants  to  hold,  these  visits  of  Madame  Raynal  were 
always  follow^ed  by  one  from  Jacintha  wdth  a  basket 
of  provisions  on  her  stalwart  arm,  and  honest  Sir 
John  Burgoyne  peeping  out  at  the  corner.  Kind 
and  beneficent  as  she  was,  her  temper  deteriorated 
a  little — it  came  down  from  angelic  almost  to 
human.  Laure  and  Jacintha  were  struck  with  the 
change,  assented  to  everything  she  said,  and  en- 
couraged her  in  everything  it  pleased  her  caprice 
to  do. 

Meantime  the  baroness  lived  on  her  son 
Raynal's  letters  :  (they  came  regularly  twice  a 
month). 

Laure  too  had  a  correspondence,  a  constant 
source  of  delight  to  her. 

Edouard  Riviere  was  posted  at  a  great  distance, 
and  could  not  visit  her  :  but  their  love  advanced 
nevertheless  rapidly.  Every  day  he  wrote  do^ATi 
for  his  Laure  the  acts  of  the  day,  and  twice  a  week 
sent  the  budget  to  his  sweetheart,  and  told  her  at 
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tlie  same  time  every  feeling  of  his  lieart.  She 
was  less  fortunate  than  he  ;  she  had  to  carry  a 
heavy  secret ;  but  still  she  found  plenty  to  tell  him^ 
and  tender  feelings  too  to  vent  on  him  in  her  own 
arch,  shy,  fitful  way.  Letters  can  enchain  hearts ; 
it  was  by  letters  that  these  two  found  themselves 
imperceptibly  betrothed. 

Their  union  was  looked  forward  to  as  certain^ 
and  not  very  distant.  Meantime,  it  was  always  a 
comfort  and  a  joy  to  slip  out  of  sight  and  chat  to 
the  beloved  one  on  paper.  On  this  side,  at  least, 
all  was  bright. 

One  day.  Dr.  St.  Aubin,  coming  back  from 
Paris  to  Beaurepaire  rather  suddenly,  found  nobody 
at  home  but  the  baroness.  Josephine  and  Laure 
were  gone  to  Frejus — had  been  there  more  than  a 
week.  She  was  ailing  again  :  so  as  Frejus  had 
agreed  with  her  once,  Laure  thought  it  might  again. 
*  I  will  send  for  them  back  now  you  are  come.' 

'  No  !'  said  the  doctor,  '  why  do  that  ?  I  will  go 
over  there  and  see  them.'  Accordingly,  a  day  or 
two  after  this,  St.  Aubin  hired  a  carriage,  and 
went  off  early  in  the  morning  to  Frejus.  In  so 
small  a  place  he  expected  to  find  the  young  ladies 
at  once  ;  but,  to  his  surprise,  no  one  knew  them  or 
had  heard  of  them.  He  was  at  a  non-plus,  and 
just  about  to  return  home  and  laugh  at  himself  and 
the  baroness  for  this  wildgoose  chase,  when  he  fell 
in  with  a  face  he  knew,  one  Mivart,  a  surgeon,  a 
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young  man  of  some  talent,  who  liad  made  his 
acquaintance  in  Paris.  Mivart  accosted  him  with 
great  respect ;  and,  after  the  first  compliments,  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  been  settled  some  months 
in  this  little  town,  and  was  doing  a  fair  stroke  of 
business. 

'  Killing  some,  and  letting  Nature  cure  others — 
eh  !  monsieur  ?'  said  the  doctor. 

Mivart  grinned.  The  doctor  then  revealed  in 
general  terms  the  occasion  that  had  brought  him 
to  Frejus. 

'  Are  they  pretty  women,  your  friends  ?  I 
think  I  know  all  the  pretty,  women  about,'  said 
Mivart,  with  levity.  '  They  are  not  pretty,' 
replied  St.  Aubin. 

Mivart's  interest  in  them  faded  visibly  out  of 
his  countenance. 

'  But  they  are  beautiful.  The  elder  might  pass 
for  Yenus,  and  the  younger  for  Hebe,' 

'  I  know  them  !'  cried  he  :  '  they  are  patients  of 
mine.' 

The  doctor  coloured.     '  Ah  indeed  !' 

'  In  the  absence  of  your  greater  skill,'  said 
Mivart  politely  :  '  it  is  Madame  St.  Aubin  and  her 
sister  you  are  looking  for,  is  it  not  ?' 

'  Madame  St.  Aubin  ?' 

'  Yes  !  and  how  stupid  of  me  not  to  know  by 
the  name  who  you  were  inquiring  for.' 

'It  is   a  curious    coincidence,  certainly,  but  it 
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happens  to  be  a  Madame  Raynal  I  am  looking  for, 
and  not  a  Madame  St.  Aubin/ 

*  Madame  Eaynal ;  don't  know  lier.' 

Mivart  then  condoled  with  the  doctor  for  this, 
that  Madame  St.  Aubin  was  not  the  friend  he  was 
in  search  of. 

*  She  and  her  sister,'  said  he,  '  are  so  lovely  they 
make  one  ill  to  look  at  them  :  the  deepest  blue 
eyes  yon  ever  saw — both  of  them  :  high  foreheads, 
teeth  like  ivory  mixed  with  pearl,  such  aristocratic 
feet  and  hands,  and  their  arms — oh  !'  and  by  way 
of  general  summary  the  young  surgeon  kissed  the 
tips  of  his  fingers,  and  was  silent  :  language  suc- 
cumbed under  the  theme.  The  doctor  smiled 
coldly. 

'  If  you  had  come  an  hour  sooner,  you  might 
have  seen  Mademoiselle  Laure;  she  was  in  the 
town.' 

'  Mademoiselle  Laure  ?  who  is  that  ?' 

'  Why  Madame  St.  Aubin's  sister.' 

*  Hum  !  where  do  these  paragons  live  ?' 

'  They  lodge  at  a  small  farm :  it  belongs  to  a 
widow  :  her  name  is  Roth.'  They  parted.  Doctor 
St.  Aubin  walked  slowly  towards  his  carriage,  his' 
hands  behind  him  ;  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  He 
bade  the  driver  inquire  where  the  Widow  Roth 
lived,  and  learned  it  was  about  half  a  league  out  of 
the  town.  He  drove  to  the  farm-house  :  wlien  tlie 
carriage  drove  up,  a  young  lady  looked  out  of  tlie 
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window  on  tlie  first  floor.  It  was  Laure  de  Beaure- 
j)aire.  She  caiiglit  the  doctor's  eye,  and  he  hers. 
She  came  down  and  welcomed  him.  She  was  all 
in  a  flutter. 

'  How  did  you  find  us  out  T 

*  From  your  medical  attendant/  said  the  doctor, 
drily. 

Laure  looked  keenly  in  his  face. 

He  said  he  was  in  attendance  on  two  paragons 
of  beauty — blue  eyes,  white  teeth  and  arms. 

'  And  you  found  us  out  by  that  ?'  inquired  Laure 
looking  still  more  keenly  at  him. 

*  Hardly  :  but  it  was  my  last  chance  of  finding 
you,  so  I  came.     Where  is  Madame  Eaynal  ?' 

'  Come  into  this  room  dear  friend.  I  will  go 
and  find  her.' 

Full  twenty  minutes  was  the  doctor  kept  waiting^ 
and  then  in  came  Laure  gaily  crying— 

'  I  have  hunted  her  high  and  low,  and  where  do 
you  think  my  lady  was  ?  sitting  out  in  the  garden 
— come.' 

Sure  enough  they  found  Josephine  in  the  garden, 
seated  on  a  low  chair.  She  smiled  when  the 
doctor  came  up  to  her,  and  asked  after  her  mother. 
There  was  an  air  of  languor  about  her  ;  her  colour 
was  clear,  delicate  and  beautiful. 

*  You  have  been  unwell  ni}^  child  ?' 

*  A  little,  dear  friend  :  you  know  me  :  always 
ailing,  and  tormenting  those  I  love.' 
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*  Well !  but,  Josepbine,  this  place  and  tliis  sweet 
air  always  sets  you  up.  Look  at  her  now,  doctor  : 
did  you  ever  see  her  look  better  T 

'Yes/ 

'  How  can  you  say  so  ?  See  what  a  colour.  I 
never  saw  her  look  more  lovely.' 

'  I  never  saw  her  look  so  lovely  :  but  I  have 
seen  her  look  better.  Your  pulse,  my  child  !  A 
little  languid  T 

'  Yes,  I  am  a  little/ 

'  Do  you  stay  at  Beaurepaire  ?'  inquired  Laure  ; 
'  if  so  we  will  come  home/ 

'  You  will  stay  here  another  fortnight,'  said  the 
doctor  authoritatively. 

'  Prescribe  some  of  your  nice  tonics  for  me 
doctor !'  said  Josephine  coaxingly. 

'  No  !  I  can't  do  that :  you  are  in  the  hands  of 
another  practitioner.' 

'  What  does  that  matter  ?     You  were  at  Paris.* 

'  It  is  not  the  etiquette  in  our  profession  to 
interfere  with  another  man's  patients/ 

'  Oh  dear !  I  am  so  sorry,'  began  Josephine. 

'  I  see  nothing  here  that  my  good  friend  Mivart 
is  not  competent  to  deal  with,'  said  the  doctor  in- 
terrupting her. 

Then  followed  some  general  conversation,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  doctor  once  more  laid  his  com- 
mands on  them  to  stay  another  fortnight  where 
they  were  :  and  he  bade  them  good-bye. 

When  he  was  gone,  Laure  went  to  the  door  of 
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the  kitchen,  and  called  out — '  Madame  Jouvenel ! 
Madame  Jouvenel !  you  may  come  into  the  garden 
again  !' 

The  doctor  drove  away :  but,  instead  of  going 
straight  to  Beaurepaire,  he  ordered  the  driver  to 
return  to  the  town.  He  then  walked  to  Mivart's 
house. 

He  was  an  hour  and  three  quarters  closeted  with 
Mivart. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Edouard  Riviere  contrived  one  Saturday  night 
to  work  off  all  arrears  of  business,  and  start  for 
Beaurepaire.  He  had  received  a  very  kind  letter 
from  Laure,  and  his  longing  to  see  her  overpowered 
him.  On  the  road  his  eyes  often  glittered  and  his 
cheek  flushed  with  expectation.  At  last  he  got 
there.  His  heart  beat :  for  four  months  he  had 
not  seen  her.  He  ran  up  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  there  found  the  baroness  alone  :  she  welcomed 
him  cordially,  but  soon  let  him  know  Laure  and 
her  sister  were  at  Frejus.  His  heart  sank. 
Frejus  was  a  long  way  off.  But  this  was  not  all. 
Laure' s  letter  was  dated  from  Beaurepaire,  yet  it 
must  have  been  written  at  Frejus.  He  went  to 
Jacintha,  and  demanded  an  explanation  of  this. 
The  ready  Jacintha  said  it  looked  as  if  she  meant 
to  be  home  directly. 

'  That  is  a  hint  for  me  to  get  their  rooms  ready,* 
said  Jacintha. 

*  This  letter  must  have  come  here  enclosed  in 
another,'  said  Edouard  sternly. 

c  2 
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'  Like  enoTigli/  replied  Jacintba  with  an  appear- 
ance of  sovereign  indifference. 
Edouard  looked  at  her. 

*  I  will  go  to  Frejus.' 

*  So  I  would/  said  Jacintha  faltering  a  little,  but 
not  perceptibly  :  '  you  might  meet  them  on  the 
road — if  so  be  they  come  the  same  road — there  are 
two  roads,  you  know,' 

Edouard  hesitated  :  but  he  ended  by  sending 
Dard  to  the  town  on  his  own  horse  with  orders  to 
leave  him  at  the  inn  and  borrow  a  fresh  horse. 
*  I  shall  just  have  time,'  said  he.  He  rode  to 
Frejus  and  inquired  at  the  inns  and  post-office  for 
Mademoiselle  de  Beaurepaire.  They  did  not  know 
her  :  then  he  inquired  for  Madame  Raynal.  No  such 
name  known.  He  rode  by  the  sea-side  upon  the 
chance  of  their  seeing  him — no !  He  paraded  on 
horseback  throughout  the  place  in  hopes  every  mo- 
ment that  a  window  would  open,  and  a  fair  face 
shine  at  it,  and  call  him — no !  At  last  his  time 
was  up,  and  he  was  obliged  to  ride  back — sick  at 
heart — to  Beaurepaire.  He  told  the  baroness,  with 
some  natural  irritation  what  had  happened.  She 
was  as  much  surjorised  as  he  was. 

'I  write  to  Madame  Raynal  at  the  post-office 
Frejus,'  said  she. 

*  And  Madame  Raynal  gets  your  letters  ?' 

*  Of  course  she  does,  since  she  answers  them ; 
you  cannot  have  inquired  at  the  post.' 

'  Madame,  it  was  the  first  place  I  inquired  at,  and 
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neither  Mademoiselle  de  Beaurepaire  nor  Madame 
Eaynal  were  known  there.' 

Both  parties  were  positive,  and  Jacintha,  who 
could  have  given  the  clue,  seemed  so  puzzled  her- 
self that  they  did  not  even  apply  to  her.  Edouard 
took  a  sorrowful  leave  of  the  baroness,  and  set  out 
on  his  journey  home. 

Oh  !  how  sad  and  weary  that  ride  seemed  now 
by  what  it  had  been,  coming.  His  disappointment 
was  deep  and  irritating,  and  ere  he  had  ridden 
half  way,  a  torturer  fastened  on  his  heart.  That 
torture  is  called  suspicion  :  a  vague  and  shadowy 
but  gigantic  phantom  that  oppresses  and  rends  the 
mind  more  terribly  than  certainty.  In  this  state 
of  vague  sickening  suspicion  he  remained  some 
days  :  then  came  an  affectionate  letter  from  Laure, 
who  had  actually  returned  home.  In  this  she  ex- 
pressed her  regret  and  disappointment  at  halving 
missed  him;  blamed  herself  for  misleading  him, 
but  explained  that  their  stay  at  Frejus  had  been 
prolonged  from  day  to  day  far  beyond  her  expec- 
tation. ^  The  stupidity  of  the  post-office  was  more 
than  she  could  account  for,'  said  she.  But  what 
went  farthest  to  console  Edouard  was  that  after 
this  contretemps  she  never  ceased  to  invite  him  to 
oome  to  Beaurepaire.  Now  before  this,  though 
she  said  many  kind  and  pretty  things  in  her  letters, 
she  had  never  invited  him  to  visit  the  chateau  ;  he 
had  noticed  this.  '  Sweet  soul,'  thought  he,  '  she 
.really  is  vexed.     I  must  be  a  brute  to  think  any 
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more  about  it.  ,  Still — '  So  this  wound  was 
skinned  over. 

At  last,  what  lie  called  his  lucky  star  ordained 
that  he  should  be  transferred  to  the  very  post  his 
Commandant  Eaynal  had  once  occupied.  He  sought 
and  obtained  permission  to  ^x  his  quarters  in  the 
little  village  near  Beaurepaire,  and  though  this 
plan  could  not  be  carried  out  for  three  months, 
yet  the  prospect  of  it  was  joyful  all  that  time — 
joyful  to  both  lovers.  Laure  needed  this  consola- 
tion, for  she  was  very  unhappy.  Her  beloved 
sister  since  their  return  from  Frejus  had  fallen  into 
a  state  that  gave  her  hourly  sorrow  and  anxiety. 
The  flush  of  health  was  gone  from  Josephine's 
cheek,  and  so  was  her  late  energy. 

She  fell  back  into  deep  depression  and  languor, 
broken  occasionally  by  fits  of  great  nervous  irrita- 
tion. 

She  would  sit  for  hours  together  at  one  window. 
Can  the  reader  guess  which  way  that  window 
looked?  Laure  trembled  for  two  things — her  life 
and  her  reason.  But  Edouard  would  come  :  he 
was  a  favourite  of  Josephine :  he  w^ould  help  to 
distract  her  attention  from  those  sorrows  which  a 
lapse  of  years  alone  could  cure. 

On  every  account,  then,  Edouard's  visit  was 
looked  forward  to  wdth  hope  and  joy. 

He  came.  He  was  received  wdth  open  arms. 
He  took  up  his  quarters  at  his  old  lodgings,  but  spent 
his  evenings,  and  every  leisure  hour  at  the  chateau. 
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He  was  very  mucli  in  love,  and  showed  it.  He 
adhered  to  his  Laure  like  a  leech  :  and  followed 
her  about  like  a  little  dog,  and  w^as  always  happy 
at  the  bare  sight  of  her. 

This  would  have  made  her  very  happy  if  she 
had  had  nothing  great  to  distract  her  attention  and 
her  heart ;  but  she  had  Josephine,  whose  deep  de- 
pression and  fits  of  irritation  and  terror  filled  her 
with  anxiety  ;  and  so  Edouard  was  in  the  way  now 
and  then.  On  these  occasions  he  was  too  vain  to 
see  what  she  was  too  polite  to  show  him  offensively. 

On  this  she  became  vexed  at  his  obtuseiiess. 

'  Does  he  think  I  can  be  always  at  his  beck  and 
call  ?'  said  she. 

'  She  is  always  after  her  sister,'  said  he. 

He  was  just  beginning  to  be  jealous  of  Jose- 
phine when  the  following  incident  occurred  : — 

Laure  and  the  doctor  were  discussing  Josephine. 
Edouard  pretended  to  be  reading  a  book,  but  he 
listened  to  every  word. 

At  last,  Dr.  St.  Aubin  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Madame  JRaynal  did  not  make  enough  blood. 

'  Oh  !  if  I  thought  that !'  cried  Laure. 

'  Well,  then,  it  is  so,  I  assure  you.  The  cause 
does  not  appear.' 

'  Doctor,'  said  Laure,  '  do  you  remember,  one 
day  you  said  blood  could  be  drawn  from  young 
veins  and  poured  into  old  ones  ?' 

'  I  don't  remember  saying  so,  but  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact.' 
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*  And  healthy  blood  into  a  sick  patient  ?' 
'  Certainly/ 

'  I  don't  believe  it.' 

*  Then  you  place  a  very  narrow  limit  to  science/ 
said  the  doctor  coldly. 

'  Did  you  ever  see  it  done  ?'  asked  Laure. 

*  I  have  not  only  seen  it  done,  but  have  done  it 
myself.' 

'Then  do  it  for  us.  There's  my  arm,  take 
blood  from  that  for  dear  Josephine !'  and  she 
thrust  a  white  arm  out  under  his  eye  with  such  a 
bold  movement  and  such  a  look  of  fire  and  love 
as  never  beamed  from  common  eyes. 

A  keen,  cold  pang  shot  through  the  human 
heart  of  Edouard  Eiviere. 

The  doctor  started  and  gazed  at  her  with  admi- 
ration :  then  he  hung  his  head. 

'  I  could  not  do  it.  I  love  you  both  too  well  to 
drain  either  of  life's  current.' 

Laure  veiled  her  fire,  and  began  to  coax. 

*  Once  a  week  :  just  once  a  week  dear,  dear 
doctor :  you  know  I  should  never  miss  it.  I  am 
so  full  of  that  health  which  Heaven  denies  to  her 
I  love.' 

*  Let  us  try  milder  measures  first,'  said  the 
doctor.     '  I  have  most  faith  in  time.' 

'  What  if  I  were  to  take  her  to  Frejus :  hitherto 
the  sea  has  always  done  wonders  for  her.' 

'  Frejus  by  all  means,'  said  Edouard,  mingling 
suddenly  in  the   conversation  ;  '  and  this  time  I 
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will  go  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  find  out  where 
you  lodged  before,  and  how  the  boobies  came  to 
say  they  did  not  know  you/ 

Laure  bit  her  lip.  It  flashed  across  her  just 
then  how  much  Edouard  was  in  her  way  and 
Josephine's.  Their  best  friends  are  in  the  way 
of  those  who  have  secrets.  Presently  the  doctor 
went  to  his  study.  Edouard  began  in  a  mock 
soliloquy. 

'  I  wonder  whether  anyone  will  ever  love  me 
well  enough  to  give  a  drop  of  their  blood  for  me.' 

'  If  you  were  in  sickness  and  sorrow — who 
knows  ?' 

'  I  would  soon  be  in  sickness  and  sorrow  if  I 
thought  that.' 

'  Don't  jest  with  such  matters,  monsieur.' 

'  I  don't  jest.  I  w^ish  I  was  as  ill  as  Madame 
Haynal  is,  to  be  loved  as  she  is.' 

'  You  must  resemble  her  in  other  things  to  be 
loved  as  she  is.' 

'  You  have  often  made  me  feel  that  of  late,  dear 
Laure.' 

This  touched  her.  She  fought  down  the  kindly 
feeling. 

*  I  am  glad  of  it,'  said  she,  out  of  perverseness. 
She  added  after  a  while  :  *  Edouard,  you  are  natu- 
rally jealous.' 

'  Not  the  least  in  the  world  Laure,  I  assure  you. 
I  have  many  faults  :  but  jealous  I  am  not.' 

'You  are,    and  suspicious  too:   there  is  some- 

c  3 
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tiling  in  your  character  that  alarms  me  for  our 
happiness/ 

'  There  are  things  in  yonr  conduct  Laure  I 
could  wish  explained/ 

'  There !  I  told  you  so.  You  have  not  confi- 
dence in  me.' 

*  Pray  don't  say  that  dear  Laure.  I  have  every 
confidence  in  you :  only  don't  ask  me  to  divest 
myself  of  my  senses  and  my  reason.' 

'  I  don't  ask  you  to  do  that  or  anything  else  for 
me — au  2ylctisir' 

'  Where  are  you  going  now  ?  tic !  tic  !  I  never 
can  get  a  word  in  peace  with  you.' 

'  I  am  going  up  stairs  to  my  sister/ 

'  Poor  Madame  Raynal,  she  makes  it  very  hard 
for  me  not  to  dislike  her.' 

*  Dislike  my  Josephine  ?'  and  Laure  bristled 
visibly. 

*  She  is  an  angel,  but  I  should  hate  an  angel  if 
it  came  for  ever  between  you  and  me.' 

'  Excuse  me,  she  was  here  long  before  you.  It 
is  you  that  come  between  her  and  me  just  now/ 

*  I  came  because  I  was  told  I  should  be  w^elcome,' 
said  Edouard  bitterly,  and  equivocating  a  little  : 
he  added,  '  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  go  when  I  am 
told  I  am  one  too  many.' 

*  Bad  heart !  w^ho  says  you  are  one  too  many 
in  the  house  ?  But  you  are  too  exigeant,  monsieur  : 
you  assume  the  husband  and  you  teaze  me.  It  is 
selfish  :  can  you  not  see  I  am  anxious  and  worried  ? 
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you  ouglit  to  be  kind  to  me,  and  sootlie  me :  that 
is  what  I  look  for  from  ^^ou,  and  instead  of  that 
,  you  are  a  never  ending  worry.' 

'  I  should  not  be  if  you  loved  me  as  I  love  you. 
I  give  you  no  rival.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  cause  of 
all  this  ?  you  have  secrets.' 

'  What  secrets  ?' 

'  Is  it  me  you  ask  ?  am  I  trusted  with  them  ? 
Secrets  are  a  bond  that  nothing  can  overcome.  It 
is  to  talk  secrets  you  run  away  from  me  to  Madame 
Eaynal.' 

'  Well/  said  Laure,  coolly,  *  and  who  taught 
me?' 

*  Colonel  Dujardin.' 

Laure  was  taken  quite  aback  :  she  misunder- 
stood for  a  moment  the  direction  of  Edouard's 
jealousy.  He  eyed  her  with  swelling  suspicion. 
She  let  him  go  on  this  wrong  tack  awhile.  By- 
and-by  she  said — '  Was  it  Colonel  Dujardin,  who 
taught  me  reticence'^  I  thought  it  had  been 
yourself.' 

*  Do  I  deserve  this  sarcasm  ?  the  reticence  that 
springs  from  affection  is  one  thing :  that  which 
comes  from  the  want  of  it,  is  another.  Where 
did  you  lodge  at  Frejus  Mademoiselle  the 
Eeticent  ?' 

'In  a  grotto,  dry  at  low  water,  Monsieur  the 
Inquisitive.' 

*  That  is  enough :  since  you  will  not  tell  me,  I 
will  find  it  out  before  I  am  a  week  older.' 
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*  Monsieur,  I  thank  you  for  playing  the  tyrant  a 
little  prematurely :  it  has  put  me  on  my  guard. 
Let  us  part !  we  are  not  suited  to  each  other.' 

'  Part !  Laure  ?  that  is  a  terrible  word  to  pass 
between  you  and  me.  Forgive  me !  I  suppose  I 
am  jealous.' 

*  You  are — you  are  actually  jealous  of  my  sister. 
Well  I  tell  you  plainly  I  love  you,  but  I  love  my 
sister  better.  I  never  could  love  any  man  as  I  do 
her :  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect  it.' 

*  And  you  think  I  could  bear  to  play  second 
fiddle  to  her  all  my  life  ?' 

*I  don't  ask  you.  Go  and  play  first  trumpet 
with  some  other  lady.' 

*  You  speak  your  wishes  so  plainly  now,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  obey.' 

He  kissed  her  hand  and  went  away  discon- 
solately. 

Laure,  instead  of  going  to  Josephine,  her  deter- 
mination to  do  which  had  mainly  caused  the 
quarrel,  sat  sadly  down,  and  leaned  her  head  on 
her  hand. 

'  I  am  cruel.  I  am  ungrateful.  He  has  gone 
away  broken  hearted  !  and  what  shall  I  do  without 
him? — little  fool!  I  love  him  better  than  he 
loves  me.  He  will  never  forgive  me.  I  have 
wounded  his  vanity — and  they  are  vainer  than  we 
are.  If  we  meet  at  dinner  I  will  be  so  kind  to 
him,  he  will  forget  it  all.  No !  Edouard  will  not 
come  to  dinner.     He  is  not  a  spaniel  that  you  cau 
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beat,  and  then  whistle  back  again.  Something 
tells  me  I  have  lost  him,  and  if  I  have,  what  shall 
I  do  ?  I  will  write  him  a  note.  I  will  ask  him  to 
forgive  me.' 

She  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  took  a  sheet  of 
note-paper  and  began  to  write  a  few  conciliatory 
words.  She  was  so  occupied  in  making  these 
kind  enough,  and  not  too  kind,  that  a  light  step 
approached  her  unobserved.  She  looked  up  and 
there  was  Edouard.  She  w^hipped  the  paper  off 
the  table. 

A  spasm  of  suspicion  crossed  Edouard's  face. 

Laure  caught  it. 

'  Well,'  said  she. 

^  Dear  Laure,  I  came  back  to  beg  you  to  forget 
what  passed  just  now.' 

Laure's  eye  flashed ;  his  return  showed  her  her 
power.     She  abused  it  directly. 

'  How  can  I  forget  it  if  you  come  reminding 
me?' 

'  Dear  Laure,  now  don't  be  so  unkind,  so  cruel 
— I  have  not  come  back  to  tease  you,  sweet  one. 
I  come  to  know  what  I  can  do  to  please  you :  to 
make  you  love  me  again  ?' 

'  I'll  tell  you.  Don't  come  near  me  for  a 
month.' 

Edouard  started  from  his  knees,  white  as  ashes 
wdth  mortification  and  wounded  love. 

'  This  is  how  you  treat  me  for  humbling  myself, 
when  it  is  you  that  ought  to  ask  forgiveness.' 
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^  Why  should  I  ask  what  I  don't  care  about  T 

'  What  do  you  care  about  ? — except  that  sister 
of  yours.  You  have  no  heart.  And  on  this  cold- 
blooded creature  1  have  wasted  a  love  an  empress 
might  have  been  proud  of  inspiring.  I  pray  God 
some  man  may  sport  with  your  affections,  you 
heartless  creature,  as  you  have  played  with  mine, 
and  make  you  suffer  what  I  suffer  now !' 

And  wath  a  burst  of  inarticulate  grief  and  rage 
he  flung  out  of  the  room. 

Laure  sank  trembling  on  the  sofa  a  little  while : 
then  with  a  mighty  effort  rose  and  went  to  comfort 
her  sister. 

Edouard  came  no  more  to  Beaurepaire. 

There  is  an  old  French  proverb,  and  a  wise 
one,  ' Bien  nest  certain  que  Virnprevu;.  it  means 
you  can  make  sure  of  nothing  but  this,  that 
matters  will  not  turn  as  you  feel  sure  they  will, 
and,  for  this  reason,  you,  who  are  thinking  of 
suicide  because  trade  is  declining,  speculation 
failing,  bankruptcy  impending,  or  your  life  going 
to  be  blighted  for  ever  by  unrequited  love — dont 
do  it ! — whether  you  are  English,  American, 
French,  or  German,  listen  to  a  man  that  knows 
what  is  what,  and  don't  do  it.  Why  not  ?  because 
none  of  those  horrors  will  affect  you  as  you  are 
prophesying  they  will.  The  joys  we  expect  are 
not  so  bright,  nor  the  troubles  so  dark  as  we  fancy 
they  will  be.     Bankruptcy  coming  is  one  thing, 
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bankruptcy  come  is  quite  another  :  and  no  heart 
or  life  can  be  really  blighted  at  twenty  years  of 
age.  The  love-sick  girls  that  are  picked  out  of 
the  canal  alive  marry  another  man,  have  eight 
brats,  and  screech  with  laughter  when  they  think 
of  sweetheart,  and  probably  blockhead,  No.  1,  for 
whom  they  were  fools  enough  to  wet  themselves, 
let  alone  kill  themselves.  This  happens  invariably. 
The  love-sick  girls  that  are  picked  out  of  the 
canal  dead  have  fled  from  short  lived  memory  to 
eternal  misery,  from  guilt  that  time  never  failed  to 
cure,  to  anguish  incurable.  In  this  world  '  rien 
nest  certain  que  Vimprevu! 

Edouard  and  Laure  were  tender  lovers,  at  a 
distance.  How  much  happier  and  more  loving 
they  thought  they  should  be  beneath  the  same 
roof.  They  came  together.  Their  prominent 
faults  of  character  rubbed :  the  secret  that  was  in 
the  house  did  its  work :  and,  altogether,  they 
quarrelled. 

Dard  had  been  saying  to  Jacintha  for  ever  so 
long,  '  When  granny  dies,  I  will  marry  you.' 

Granny  died.  Dard  took  possession  of  her  little 
property.  Up  came  a  glittering  official,  and  turned 
him  out.  He  was  not  her  heir.  Perrin,  the  notary, 
was  her  heir.  He  had  bought  the  inheritance  of 
her  two  sons,  long  since  dead. 

Dard  had  not  only  looked  on  the  cottage  and  cow 
as  his,  but  had  spoken  of  them  for  years.  The  dis- 
appointment and  the  irony  of  comrades  ate  into  liim. 
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^  I  will  leave  tliis  cursed  place/  said  he. 

Josephine  instantly  sent  for  him  to  Beaurepaire. 
He  came,  and  was  factotum  with  the  novelty  of  a 
fixed  salary.  Jacintha  found  him  a  new  little  odd 
job  or  two.  She  set  him  to  dance  on  the  oak  floors 
with  a  brush  fastened  to  his  right  foot ;  and,  after 
a  rehearsal  or  two,  she  made  him  wait  at  table. 
Didn't  he  bang  the  things  about !  and  when  he 
brought  a  lady  a  dish,  and  she  did  not  instantl}^ 
attend,  he  gave  her  elbow  a  poke  to  attract  atten- 
tion ;  then  she  squeaked ;  and  he  grinned  at  her 
double  absurdity  in  minding  a  touch,  and  not 
minding  the  real  business  of  the  table. 

His  wrongs  rankled  in  him.  He  vented  antique 
phrases  like  these  :  '  I  want  a  change — this  village 
is  the  last  place  the  Almighty  made,'  etc. 

He  was  attacked  with  a  moral  disease — viz.,  he 
affected  the  company  of  soldiers.  They  had  seen 
the  world.  He  spent  his  weekly  salary  carousing 
with  the  military,  a  class  of  men  so  brilliant  that 
they  are  not  expected  to  pay  for  their  share  of 
the  drink ;  they  contribute  the  anecdotes  and  the 
familiar  appeals  to  Heaven. 

Present  at  many  recitals,  the  heroes  of  which 
lost  nothing  by  being  their  own  historians,  Dard 
imbibed  a  taste  for  military  adventure.  His  very 
talk,  which  used  to  be  so  homely,  began  now  to  be 
tinselled  with  big  swelling  words  of  vanity  im- 
ported from  the  army.  I  need  hardl}^  say  these 
bombastical  phrases  did  not  elevate    his   general 
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dialect:  they  lay  distinct  upon  the  surface,  like 
lumps  of  marl  upon  a  barren  soil,  encumbering  the 
ground  they  could  not  fertilize. 

Jacintha  reminded  him  of  an  incident  connected 
with  warfare — wounds. 

'  Do  you  remember  how  you  were  down  upon 
your  luck  when  you  did  but  cut  your  foot  ?  Why 
that  is  nothing  in  the  army.  They  never  go  out: 
to  fight  but  some  come  back  with  arms  off,  and 
some  with  legs  off,  and  some  with  heads,  and  some 
don't  come  back  at  all,  and  how  would  you  like  that  Y 

This  view  of  warfare  at  first  refrigerated  Dard's 
impatience  for  the  field.  But  the  fighting  half  of 
his  heart  received  an  ally  in  one  Sergeant  La 
Croix  :  not  a  bad  name  for  a  military  asj^irant. 
This  sergeant  was  at  the  village  on  a  short  leave 
of  absence,  and  was  now  only  waiting  to  march 
the  new  recruits  to  Paris,  to  join  the  army  of  the 
Rhine.  Sergeant  La  Croix  was  a  man  who  could  by 
the  force  of  his  eloquence  make  soldiering  appear 
the  most  delightful  as  well  as  glorious  of  human 
pursuits.  His  tongue  fired  the  inexperienced  soul 
with  a  love  of  arms,  as  do  the  drums  and  trumpets 
and  gallant,  ringing  tread  of  soldiers  marching 
under  colours  that  blaze  and  bayonets  that  glitter 
in  the  sun.  He  would  have  been  invaluable  in 
England,  where  we  recruit  by  jargon.  He  was 
superfluous  in  France,  where  they  recruited  by 
compulsion  :  but  he  was  ornamental,  and  he  set 
Dard  and  one  or  two  more  on  fire.     Sergeant  La 
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Croix  liad  so  keen  a  sense  of  military  glory,  that 
he  did  not  deign  to  descend  to  that  merely  verbal 
honour  civilians  call  veracity. 

To  speak  plainly,  the  sergeant  was  a  fluent, 
fertile,  interesting,  sonorous,  ever  ready,  and  most 
audacious  liar :  and  such  was  his  success,  that 
Dard  and  one  or  two  more  became  mere  human 
fiction  pipes,  irrigating  a  small  rural  district  with 
false  views  of  military  life,  derived  from  that  in- 
exhaustible spring.  At  last  the  long  threatened 
eonscri]3tion  was  levied :  every  person  fit  to  bear 
arms,  and  not  coming  under  the  allowed  exceptions, 
had  a  number  given  him :  and  at  a  certain  hour 
the  numbers  corresponding  to  these  were  deposited 
in  an  urn,  and  one  third  of  them  were  drawn  in 
presence  of  the  authorities.  Those  men  whose 
numbers  were  drawn  had  to  go  for  soldiers. 
Jacintha  awaited  the  result  in  great  tremor.  She 
could  not  sit  at  home.  She  left  the  chateau,  and 
went  down  the  road  to  meet  Dard,  who  had 
promised  to  come  and  tell  her  the  result  as  soon 
as  known.  At  last  she  saw  him  approaching  in  a 
disconsolate  way. 

'  Oh !  Dard,  sjoeak  !  are  we  undone  ?  are  you  a 
dead  man  ?'  cried  she. 
'  What  d  ye  mean  T 
'  Have  they  made  a  soldier  of  you  ?' 
'  No  such  luck  :  I  shall  die  a  man  of  all  work.' 
'  And   you    are    sorry  ?     you    unnatural    little 
monster  !  you  have  no  feeling  for  me,  then  ?' 
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*  Oh,  yes !  I  liave ;  but  glory  is  No.  1  witli  me 
now,  citizeness !' 

*  How  loud  the  little  bantams  crow  ?  You  leave 
glory  to  six  feet  high,  Dard/ 

*  General  Bonaparte  isn't  much  higher  than  I 
am,  and  glory  sits  upon  his  brow.  Why  shouldn't 
glory  sit  upon  my  brow  ?' 

'  Because  it  would  weigh  you  down,  and  smother 
you,  you  little  fool.' 

'  Oh,  we  know  you  girls  don't  care  for  reputa- 
tion.' 

*  Don't  we  though  ?' 

'  But  you  care  for  the  blunt.' 

'  Agreed.' 

'  Well  then  soldiers  are  the  boys  that  make  it.' 

*  La !  Dard,  I  never  heard  that  before.' 

'  At  the  wars,  I  mean  :  pillaging  and  cetera,  not 
on  three  sous  a  day  here  at  home  of  course.  Why, 
Jacintha,'  said  Dard,  lowering  his  voice  mysteri- 
ously, *  there's  scarce  a  soldier  in  the  army  that 
hasn't  got  a  thousand  francs  hid  in  his  knapsack !' 

*  La,  now  1  But  what  is  the  use  of  it  if  he  is  to 
be  killed  next  minute  ?' 

•    'I'll  tell  you.     When  the  soldier  is  dead — ' 

'  Yes,  Dard.' 

'  The  general  turns  it  into  paper  money,  and 
sends  it  home  to  the  Minister  of  War.' 

'  Ay  !  like  enough.' 

'  He  takes  it,  and  puts  as  much  to  it  out  of  the 
public  chest ;  then  he  sends  it  all  to  the  dead  man's 
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wife,  or,  if  he  has  got  no  wife,  to  his  sweetheart. 
Then  with  that  she  can  marry  the  chap  that  she  has 
been  taking  up  with  all  the  time  the  first  was  get- 
ting his  brains  knocked  out.  Oh,  I  am  uj)  to  all 
the  moves  now.' 

'  But,  Dard,  you  forget,  I  couldn't  bear  you  to  be 
killed  at  any  price.' 

'  No  more  could  I,'  was  the  frank  reply  ;  '  but  I 
shouldn't.  The  enemy  always  fire  too  high  :  that's 
through  nervousness,  we've  licked  'em  so  often. 
Most  of  the  bullets  go  over  our  army  altogether, 
into  the  trees  round  about  the  field  of  battle ;  the 
chaps  that  do  get  killed  are  your  six  foot  ones ; 
their  stupid  heads  are  always  in  the  way  of  every- 
thing, you  know.  My  heart  is  quite  down  about 
it,  girl.     Here  is  my  number,  ninety-nine.' 

'  And  it  was  not  drawn,  Dard,  you  are  sure  ?' 

'  No  !  I  tell  you  that  I  saw  them  all  drawn.  I 
saw  the  last  number  in  the  gentleman's  hand ;  it 
was  sixty  something.  So  I  come  to  tell  you, 
because — because — ' 

'  Because  you  were  as  glad  as  I  am.  I  don't 
think  but  what  a  bullet  would  kill  a  little  one  as 
well  as  a  big  one.  You  are  well  out  of  that,  Dard. 
Come  and  help  me  draw  the  water.' 

'Well,  since  there  is  no  immortal  glory  to  be 
picked  up  to-day,  I  will  go  in  for  odd  jobs  again.' 

'  That  is  you,  Dard.  That  is  what  you  are  fittest 
for.' 

While  they  were  drawing  the  water,  a  voice  was 
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heard  hallooing.  Dard  looked  up,  and  there  was 
a  rigid  military  figure,  with  a  tremendous  mous- 
tache, peering  about.     Dard  was  overjoyed. 

'  It  is  my  friend  1  my  boon  companion,  Jacintha, 
Come  here,  old  fellow.  Ain't  I  glad  to  see  you, 
that  is  all  T 

La  Croix  marched  towards  the  pair. 

'  What  are  you  skulking  here  for,  recruit  ninety^ 
nine  ?'  said  he,  sternly,  dropping  the  boon  com- 
panion in  the  sergeant;  ' the  rest  are  on  the  road.' 

*  The  rest,  old  fellow  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?  why 
I  was  not  drawn.' 

'  Yes  you  were.' 
'  No  I  wasn't.' 

*  Thunder  of  war,  but  I  say  you  were.  Yours 
was  the  last  number.' 

'  That  is  an  unlucky  guess  of  yours,  for  I  saw 
the  last  number.  Look  here,'  and  lie  fumbled  in 
his  pocket,  and  produced  his  number. 

La  Croix  instantly  fished  out  a  corresponding 
number. 

'  Well,  and  here  you  are ;  this  was  the  last  num- 
ber drawn.' 

Dard  burst  out  laughing. 

'  You  goose,'  said  he, '  that  is  sixty-six — look  at  it.' 

*  Sixty-six,'  roared  the  sergeant ;  '  no  more  than 
yours  is — they  are  both  sixty-six's  when  you  play 
tricks  with  them,  and  turn  them  up  like  that ;  but 
they  are  both  ninety-nine's  when  you  look  at  them 
fair.' 
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Dard  scratched  his  head. 

*  Come,  no  skulking ;  make  ujd  his  bundle,  girl, 
and  let  us  be  off,  we  have  got  our  marching  orders. 
We  are  going  to  the  Rhine/ 

*  And  do  you  think  that  I  will  let  him  go  ?* 
screamed  Jacintha.  '  No  !  I  will  say  one  word  to 
Madame  Raynal,  and  she  will  buy  him  a  substitute 
directly.' 

Dard  stopped  her  fiercely. 

*  No  !  I  have  told  all  in  the  village  that  I  would 
go  the  first  chance  :  it  is  come,  and  I'll  go.  I 
won't  stay  to  be  laughed  at  about  this  too.  If  I 
was  sure  to  be  cut  in  pieces  I'd  go !  give  over 
blubbering,  my  lass,  and  get  us  a  bottle  of  the  best 
wine,  and  while  we  are  drinking  it,  the  sergeant 
and  I,  you  make  up  my  bundle.  I  shall  never  do 
any  good  here.' 

Jacintha  knew  the  obstinate  toad.  She  did  as 
she  was  bid,  and  soon  the  little  bundle  was  ready, 
and  the  two  men  faced  the  wine ;  La  Croix,  radiant 
and  bellicose — Dard,  crest-fallen  but  dogged  (for 
there  was  a  little  bit  of  good  French  stuff  at  the 
bottom  of  the  creature),  and  Jacintha  rocking  her- 
self, with  her  apron  over  her  head. 

La  Croix. — *  I'll  give  you  a  toast.  "  Here's  gun- 
powder." ' 

Jacintha.— *  Oh  !  oh!  oh!  oh!  oh  T 

Dard  (angrily). — 'Do  drop  that,  Jacintha — do 
you  think  that  is  encouraging — Sergeant,  I  told  this 
poor  girl  all  about  glory  before  you  came,  but  she 
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was  not  ripe"^  for  it — say  something  to  clieer  her 
up,  for  I  can't.' 

*  I  can  !'  cried  this  trumpet  of  hattle,  emptying- 
its  glass.     *  Attention,  young  woman.' 

'  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  !  yes,  sir.' 

*  A  French  soldier  is  a  man  who  carries  France 
in  his  heart.' 

*  But  if  the  cruel  foreign  soldiers  kill  him  ?  oh  !' 
*If  they  do,  he  does  not  care  a  .     Every 

man  must  die ;  horses  likewise,  and  dogs,  and  don- 
keys, when  they  come  to  the  end  of  their  troubles ; 
but  dogs  and  donkeys  and  chaps  in  blouses  can't 
die  gloriously  as  Dard  may,  if  he  has  any  luck  at 
all ;  so,  from  this  hour,  if  there  was  twice  as  little 
of  him,  be  proud  of  him,  for  from  this  time  he  is  a 
part  of  France  and  her  renown.  Come,  recruit 
ninety-nine,  shoulder  your  traps  at  duty's  call,  and 
Jet  us  go  forth  in  form.  Attention !  Quick — 
march !  Ten  thousand  devils !  is  that  the  way  I 
showed  you  to  march  ?  Didn't  I  tell  you  to  start 
from  the  left  leg?  Now  try  again.  Quick — 
march!  left,  right — left,  right — left,  right.  Now 
youVe  Got  it — Drat  ye — Keep  it  left,  right — left, 
right — left,  right.'  And  the  sergeant  marched  his 
little  recruit  to  the  wars. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

Josephine. — '  Laure,  the  doctor  is  cold  to  me/ 

Laure. — *  And  to  me  too/ 

Josephine. — '  I  have  noticed  it  ever  since  we 
came  from  Frejus,  Laure.' 

Laure. — '  Yes,  and  I  have  no  patience  with  him  : 
of  course  you  know  why  it  is  ?' 

Josephine. — '  No  !  would  to  heaven  I  did  !' 

Laure. — '  It  is  jealousy  :  these  men  are  twice  as 
jealous  as  we  are,  and  about  twice  as  many  things. 
We  had  another  doctor  at  Frejus.' 

Josephine. — '  But  how  could  I  help  ?  No !  It 
must  be  more  than  that.     Oh  !  if  he  suspects ! ! !' 

Laure. — *  No  dear :  now  don't  torment  yourself. 
I  saw  his  face  when  he  said,  "  I  decline  to  interfere 
with  another  doctor's  patients."  "  Another  doctor's 
patients  too  !"  such  a  phrase !' 

Josephine. — '  Pray  heaven  you  may  be  right ! 
He  is  very  cold  to  us,  especially  to  me.' 

Laure  (sharply). — ^  Don't  be  fanciful,  dear.' 

Josephine. — '  Forgive  me.  Let  us  speak  of 
something  else.  What  have  you  done  to  Edouard  ?' 
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Laure. — '  That  is  a  question  I  have  answered, 
let  me  see,  twelve  times/ 

Josephine. — '  Yes,  Laure,  but  your  answers  were 
no  answers  at  all,  and  I  want  the  truth.' 

Laure. — '  He  is  a  little  ill-tempered,  jealous, 
tyrannical  wretch.' 

Josephine. — '  Who  is  he  jealous  of?' 

Laure  made  a  face,  and  began  to  count  on  her 
fingers.     ^  First,  of  Camille  Dujardin.' 

Josephine. — '  Oh  !' 

Laure. — '  Secondly,  of  Josephine  de  Beaure- 
paire.' 

Josephine. — '  Ah  !' 

Laure. — '  Thirdly,  of  all  the  world.' 

Josephine. — '  I  must  hear  his  account,  and  make 
you  friends  again.' 

Laure  opened  her  mouth  to  remonstrate,  but 
Josephine  implored  her  to  let  her  have  her  own 
way. 

•  I  have  not  many  joys  Laure  :  this  one  we  can 
all  have,  the  pleasure  of  making  peace  between 
our  friends  that  misunderstand  one  another.' 

*  My  poor  sister  !'  cried  Laure,  '  when  will  you 
think  of  yourself,  and  leave  fools  and  egotists  to 
mend  their  own  breakages  ?' 

'  You  consent  to  my  interference  Laure  ?' 
No  answer. 
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Edouard,  the  moment  his  temper  cooled,  became 
very  sad.  He  longed  to  be  friends  again  with 
Laure,  but  he  did  not  know  how.  His  own  pride 
held  him  back,  and  so  did  his  fear  that  he  had 
gone  too  far,  and  that  his  offended  mistress  would 
not  listen  to  an  offer  of  reconciliation  from 
him. 

What  a  change  !  He  sat  down  alone  now  to  all 
his  little  meals.  No  sweet  mellow  voices  in  his 
ear  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day. 

His  landlady  brought  him  in  a  letter  in  a  lady's 
hand- writing.  His  heart  gave  a  leap.  But  on 
examining  it,  he  w^as  disappointed.  It  was  some- 
thing like  Laure' s,  but  it  was  not  hers.  It  proved 
to  be  three  lines  from  Josephine :  requesting  him. 
to  come  and  speak  to  her.  He  went  over  directly. 
Josephine  was  in  the  Pleasance. 

*  What  has  she  been  doing  to  you,  dear  ?'  began 
she  kindly. 

*  Has  she  not  told  you,  Madame  Raynal  ?' 
'  No !' 

'  But  she  has  told  you  what  /  said  to  her  /'  said 
Edouard  looking  uneasy. 

'  No  :  she  is  refractory.  She  will  tell  me  no- 
thing :  and  that  makes  me  fear  she  is  the  one  in 
fault.' 

*  Oh  !  if  she  does  not  accuse  me,  I  am  sure  I  will 
not  accuse  her.  I  dare  say  I  am  to  blame  :  it  is 
not  her  fault,  that  I  cannot  make  her  love  me.' 

*  But  you  can  :  she  does.' 
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*  Yes !  but  she  loves  others  better,  and  she  holds 
me  out  no  hope  it  will  ever  be  otherwise.  You 
are  an  angel,  Josephine  :  but  on  this  one  point 
how  can  I  hope  for  your  symj^athy.  Alas !  you 
are  my  most  terrible  rival.' 

'  I  don't  understand  you.' 

'  She  told  me  plainly,  she  never  could  love  me 
as  she  loves  you.' 

*  And  you  believed  her  ?' 

*  I  saw  no  reason  to  disbelieve  her.' 

'  Foolish  boy !  Dear  Edouard,  you  must  not 
attach  so  much  importance  to  every  word  we  say. 
Does  my  sister  at  her  age  know  everything  ?  is 
she  a  prophet?  Perhaps  she  really  fancies  she  will 
always  love  her  sister  as  she  does  now :  but  you 
are  a  man  of  sense  :  you  ought  to  smile  and  let 
her  talk.  When  you  marry  her  you  will  take  her 
to  your  own  house.  She  will  only  see  me  now 
and  then.  She  will  have  you  and  your  affection 
always  present.  Each  day  some  new  tie  between 
you  and  her.  You  two  will  share  every  joy,  every 
sorrow.  Your  children  playing  at  your  feet,  and 
reflecting  the  features  of  both  parents,  w^ill  make 
you  one :  your  hearts  will  melt  together  in  that 
blessed  union  which  raises  earth  so  near  to  heaven  ; 
and  then  you  will  wonder  you  could  ever  be  jealous 
of  poor  Josephine,  who  must  never  hope  —  ah ! 
me!' 

Edouard,  wrapped  up  in  himself,  mistook 
Josephine's  emotion  at  the  picture  she  had  drawn 
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of  conjugal  love.  He  sootlied  her,  vowed  upon 
his  honour  he  never  would  separate  Laure  from 
her. 

'  My  dear  sister,'  he  cried,  '  you  are  an  angel 
and  I  am  a  fiend.  Jealousy  must  be  the  meanest 
of  all  sentiments.  I  never  will  be  jealous  again — 
above  all,  jealous  of  you,  sweet  angel :  after  all, 
you  are  my  sister  as  well  as  hers,  and  she  has  a 
right  to  love  you  since  I  love  you.' 

^  You  make  me  very  happy  when  you  talk  so,' 
sighed  Josephine  :  '  peace  is  made  ?' 

*  Never  again  to  be  broken.  I  will  go  and  ask 
her  pardon.     What  is  the  matter  now  ?' 

Jacintha  was  cackling  very  loud,  and  dismissing 
with  ignominy  two  beggars,  male  and  female. 

Jacintha  was  industry  personified,  and  had  no 
sympathy  with  mendicity.  In  vain  the  couple 
protested.  Heaven  knows  with  what  truth,  that 
they  were  not  beggars,  but  mechanics  out  of  work. 
'  March  !  tramp  !'  was  Jacintha' s  least  word.  She 
added,  giving  the  rein  to  her  imagination — '  I'll 
loose  the  dog.'  The  man  moved  away,  the  woman 
turned  appealingly  to  Edouard.  He  and  Jose- 
phine came  towards  the  group.  She  had  got  a 
sort  of  large  hood,  and  in  that  hood  she  carried  an 
infant  on  her  shoulders.  Josephine  inspected  this 
arrangement. 

'  It  looks  sickly,  poor  little  thing.' 

*  What  can  you  expect,  my  young  lady  ?  its 
mother  had  to  rise  and  go  about  wheh  she  ought 
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to  have  been  in  her  bed  :   and  now  she  has  not 
enough  to  give  it.' 

'  Oh,  dear  !'  cried  Josephine.  '  Jacintha/  she 
cried,  *  give  them  some  food  and  a  nice  bottle  of 
wine.' 

*  That  I  will,'  cried  Jacintha,  changing  her  tone, 
with  -courtier-like  alacrity.  '  I  did  not  see  she 
was  nursing.' 

Josephine  put  a  franc  into  the  infant's  hand  : 
the  little  fingers  closed  on  it  with  that  instinct 
of  appropriation,  which  is  our  first,  and  often  our 
last  sentiment.  Josephine  smiled  lovingly  on  the 
child,  and  the  child  seeing  that  gave  a  small  crow. 

^  Bless  it,'  said  Josephine,  and  thereupon  her 
lovely  head  reared  itself  like  a  snake's,  and 
then  darted  down  on  the  child  :  and  the  young- 
noble  kissed  the  beggar's  brat  as  if  she  would 
eat  it. 

This  won  the  mother's  heart  more  than  even  the 
gifts. 

'  Blessings  on  you,  my  lady  1'  she  cried,  '  I 
pray  the  Lord  not  to  forget  this  when  a  woman's 
trouble  comes  on  you  in  your  turn  !  It  is  a  small 
child,  mademoiselle,  but  it  is  not  an  unhealthy 
one.  See.'  Inspection  was  offered,  and  eagerly 
accepted. 

Edouard  stood  looking  on  at  some  distance  in 
amazement,  mingled  with  disgust. 

*  Ugh !'  said  he,  when  she  rejoined  him,  *  how 
could  you  kiss  that  nasty  little  brat  ?' 
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*  Dear  EdoTiarJ,  don't  speak  so  of  a  poor  little 
innocent.  Who  would  pity  them  if  we  women 
did  not  ?     It  had  lovely  eyes.' 

*  Like  saucers.!' 
*Yes.' 

*  It  is  no  compliment  when  yon  are  affectionate 
to  anybody  :  you  overflow  with  benevolence  on  all 
creation ;  like  the  rose  which  sheds  its  perfume  on 
the  first  comer.' 

*  If  he  is  not  going  to  be  jealous  of  me  next !' 
whined  Josephine. 

She  took  him  to  Laure,  and  she  said — '  There, 
whenever  good  friends  quarrel,  it  is  understood  they 
were  both  in  the  wrong.  Bygones  are  to  be  by- 
gones, and  when  your  time  comes  round  to  quarrel 
again,  please  consult  me  first,  since  it  is  me  you 
will  afflict.' 

She  left  them  together,  and  went  and  tapped 
timidly  at  the  doctor's  study. 

Monsieur  St.  Aubin  received  her  with  none  of 
that  coldness  she  had  seen  in  him.  He  appeared 
both  surprised  and  pleased  at  her  visit  to  his  little 
sanctum.  He  even  showed  an  emotion  Josephine 
was  at  a  loss  to  account  for.  But  that  wore  off 
during  the  conversation. 

*  Dear  friend,'  said  she,  '  I  come  to  consult  you 
about  Laure  and  Edouard.' 

She  then  told  him  what  had  happened,  and 
hinted  at  Edouard' s  one  fault. 

The  doctor  smiled.     '  It  is  curious.     You  have 
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come  to  draw  my  attention  to  a  point  on  which  it 
has  been  fixed  for  some  days  past.  I  am  preparing 
a  cure  for  the  two  young  fools  :  a  severe  remedy, 
but  in  their  case  a  sure  one/ 

He  then  showed  her  a  deed,  wherein  he  had 
settled  sixty  thousand  francs  on  Laure  and  her 
children. 

^Edouard  has  a  good  place.  He  is  active  and 
rising,  and  with  my  sixty  thousand  francs,  and  a 
little  purse  of  ten  thousand  more  for  furniture  and 
nonsense,  they  can  marry  next  week  if  they  like. 
Yes,  marriage  is  a  medicine  which  acts  differently 
on  good  men  and  good  women.  She  does  not  love 
him  quite  enough.  Cure — marriage.  He  loves 
her  a  little  too  much.     Cure — marriage.' 

'  Oh  !  doctor  !' 

*  Can't  help  it.  I  did  not  make  men  and  women. 
We  must  take  human  nature  as  we  find  it,  and 
thank  God  for  it  on  the  whole.  Have  you  nothing 
else  to  confide  to  me,  my  dear  ?' 

*  No,  doctor.' 

*  Are  you  sure,  my  child  ?' 
'  No,  dear  friend.' 

'  Then  there  is  only  this  thing  in  which  I  can 
co-operate  with  you  ?' 

'  But  this  is  very  near  my  heart,'  faltered  Jo- 
sephine. 

The  doctor  sighed.     He  then  said  gently, 

*  They  shall  be  happy  :  as  happy  as  you  wish 
them.' 
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Meantime,  in  another  room,  a  reconciliation 
scene  was  taking  place,  and  the  mutual  concessions 
of  two  impetuous  but  generous  spirits. 

The  doctor's  generosity  transpired  in  the  house, 
and  the  wedding  became  an  understood  thing. 
All  Laure  asked  for  was  to  see  more  colour  in 
Josephine's  cheek. 

*  I  could  not  leave  her  as  she  is,  and  I  will  not.' 

'  Why  leave  her  at  all  ?  we  will  have  her  and 
nurse  her  till  my  dear  commandant  comes  back  to 
her.' 

The  baroness's  sight  had  failed  considerably  for 
some  months  past.  But  the  change  in  Josephine's 
appearance  was  too  marked  to  escape  her. 

She  often  asked  Laure  what  could  be  the 
matter. 

'  Some  passing  ailment.' 

'  Passing  ?  She  has  been  so,  on  and  off,  a  long 
time.' 

*  The  doctor  is  sure  she  will  outgrow  it.' 

*  Pray  Heaven  she  may.  She  makes  me  very 
anxious.' 

Laure  made  light  of  it  to  her  mother,  but  in  her 
own  heart  she  grew  more  and  more  anxious  day 
by  day.  She  held  secret  conferences  with  Ja- 
cintha ;  that  sagacious  personage  had  a  plan  to 
wake  Josephine  from  her  deathly  languor,  and 
even  soothe  her  nerves,  and  check  those  pitiable 
fits  of  nervous  irritation  to  which  she  had  become 
subject.     Unfortunately,    Jacintha's    plan   was    so 
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difficult  and  so  dangerous,  that  at  first  even  tlie 
courageous  Laure  recoiled  from  it ;  but  there  are 
dangers  that  seem  to  diminish  when  you  look  them 
long  in  the  face. 

-  The  whole  party  was  seated  in  the  tapestried 
room  :  Jacintha  was  there,  sewing  a  pair  of  sheets, 
at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  gentlefolks,  ab- 
sorbed in  her  work ;  but  with  both  ears  on  full  cock. 

The  doctor,  holding  his  glasses  to  his  eye,  had 
just  began  to  read  out  the  Moniteur. 

The  baroness  sat  close  to  him,  Edouard  oppo- 
site ;  and  the  young  ladies  each  in  her  corner  of  a 
large  luxurious  sofa,  at  some  little  distance. 

' "  The  Austrians  left  seventy  cannon,  eight 
thousand  men,  and  three  colours  upon  the  field." 
Aha  !' 

* "  Army  of  the  North  :  General  Menard  de- 
feated the  enemy  after  a  severe  engagement, 
taking  thirteen  field-pieces  and  a  quantity  of 
ammunition."  The  military  news  ought  to  be 
printed  larger  instead  of  smaller  than  the  rest.' 

The  Baroness. — '  And  there  is  never,  anything 
in  the  Moniteur! 

St.  Aubin. — *  The  deuce  there  is  not.' 

Baroness. — *  It  is  always  the  same  thing  :  it  is 
only  the  figures  that  vary.  So  many  cannon  taken, 
so  many  fortresses,  and  so  many  colours.  Nothing 
about  Egypt,  the  only  thing  that  interests  people.' 

St.  Aubin. — '  "  Army  of  the  Rhine."     If  I  was 

D   3 
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king  I  would  put  down  small  type :  it  is  tlie 
greatest  foe  knowledge  has.  "  A  sanguinary  en- 
gagement— eight  thousand  of  the  enemy  killed  and 
wounded.  We  have  some  losses  to  lament.  The 
Colonel  Dujardin." ' 

Josephine. — *  Ah !' 
.     Baroness. — '  Only  wounded  I  hope.* 

St.  Aubin. — *  "  At  the  head  of  the  24th  brigade 
made  a  brilliant  charge  on  the  enemy's  flank,  that 
is  described  in  the  general  order  as  having  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  battle.''  Bravo,  well  done 
Camille !' 

Baroness. — *How  badly  you  do  read  monsieur. 
I  thought  he  was  gone  ;  instead  of  that  he  has 
covered  himself  with  glory  :  but  it  is  all  our  doing, 
is  it  not  young  ladies  ?     We  saved  his  life.' 

St.  Aubin. — *  We  saved  it  amongst  us  madam.' 

Edouard. — '  What  is  the  matter,  Laure  ?' 

Laure. — *  Nothing  :  give  me  the  salts,  quick.' 

She  only  passed  them,  as  it  were,  under  her  own 
nostrils ;  then  held  them  to  Josephine,  who  was 
now  observed  to  be  trembling  all  over.  Laure 
Contrived  to  make  it  appear  that  this  was  mere 
sympathy  on  Josephine's  part. 

'  Don't  be  silly,  girls,'  cried  the  baroness,  cheer- 
fully ;  '  there  is  nobody  killed  that  we  care  about.' 

Jacintha. — '  If  you  please,  monsieur,  is  there  any- 
thing about  Dard  ?' 

St.  Aubin. — *  There  won't  be  anything  about 
him,  till  he  is  knocked  on  the  head.' 
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Jaclntlia. — *  Then  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything 
about  him  at  all/ 

At  this .  very  moment,  the  new  servant,  Fan- 
chette,  whom  the  baroness  had  hired  to  Jacintha's 
infinite  disgust,  brought  in  the  long-expected  letter 
from  Egypt. 

Baroness. — '  Here  is  something  better  than  salts 
for  you.  It  is  a  long  letter,  Josephine,  and  all 
in  his  own  hand.  So  he  is  safe,  thank  Heaven ! 
I  was  beginning  to  be  uneasy  again.  You 
frightened  me  for  that  poor  Camille  :  but  this  is 
worth  a  dozen  Camilles.  This  is  my  son.  I  would 
give  my  old  life  for  him.' 

'My  dear  Mother, — ("Bless  him!") — my  dear 
wife,  and  my  dear  sister, — ("Well!  you  sit  there 
like  two  rocks  ! !") — We  have  just  gained  a  battle 
— fifty  colours.  ("  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?") 
All  the  enemy's  baggage  and  ammunition  are  in 
our  hands.  ("  This  is  something  like  a  battle, 
this  one.")  Also  the  Pacha  of  Natolie.  ("  Ah ! 
the  Pacha  of  Natolie — an  important  personage,  no 
doubt,  though  I  never  had  the  honour  of  hearing 
of  him.  Do  you  hear  ? — you  on  the  sofa.  My 
son  has  captured  the  Pacha  of  Natolie.  He  is  as 
brave  as  Csesar.")  But  this  success  is  not  one  of 
those  that  lead  to  important  results,  ("  Never  mind, 
a  victory  is  a  victory !")  and  I  think  we  shall  be 
a  long  time  in  this  confounded  country.' 

Here  a  glance  quick  as  lightning  passed  between 
Josephine  and  Laure. 
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:  *  "  Have  you  news  of  your  patient,  my  old  com- 
panion in  arms,  Dujardin  ?  I  spoke  of  him  to 
Bonaparte  the  other  day.  A  thorough  soldier, 
that  fellow.'*  (So  he  is :  and  a  charming  young 
man.)  Come  here,  Josephine.'  She  read  to  Jose- 
phine in  a  somewhat  lower  tone  of  voice  :  *  '*  Tell 
my  wife  I  love  her  more  and  more  every  day. 
I  don't  expect  as  much  from  her,  but  she  will  make 
me  very  happy  if  she  can  make  shift  to  like  me  as 
well  as  her  family  do."  No  danger !  What 
husband  deserves  to  be  loved  as  he  does  ?  I  long 
for  his  return^  that  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  his 
sister  may  all  combine  to  teach  this  poor  soldier 
what  happiness  means.  We  owe  him  everything, 
Josephine,  and  if  we  did  not  love  him,  and  make 
him  happy,  we  should  be  monsters ;  now  should 
we  not  ?' 

Josephine. — '  Yes.' 

'  Now  you  may  read  his  letter  :  Jaeintha  and 
all,'  said  the  baroness,  graciously. 

The  letter  circulated.  Meantime  the  baroness 
conversed  with  St.  Aubin  in  quite  an  undertone. 

'  My  friend,  look  at  that  child  !' 

'  What  child  ?' 

'Josephine.  See  how  pale  she  is.  I  noticed 
it  the  moment  she  came  near  me.' 

'  Her  nerves  are  weak,  and  I  frightened  her.' 

*  No !  no !  it  is  more  than  that.  She  has  lost 
her  appetite.  She  never  laughs.  She  sighs. 
That  girl  is  ill,  or  else  she  is  going  to  be  ill.' 
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'  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  madam/  said  St. 
Aubin  looking  her  coolly  in  the  face. 

'  But  I  say  she  is.  Is  a  doctor's  eye  keener  than 
a  mother's  ?' 

'  Considerably/  replied  the  doctor  with  cool  and 
enviable  effrontery. 

The  baroness  rose.  '  Now,  children,  for  our  even- 
ing walk.     We  shall  enjoy  it  now.' 

'  I  trust  you  may :  but  for  all  that  I  must  forbid 
the  evening  air  to  one  of  the  party — to  Madame 
Raynal.' 

The  baroness  came  to  him  and  whispered,  '  That 
is  right.  Thank  you.  See  what  is  the  matter 
with  her,  and  tell  me.'  And  she  carried  off  the 
rest  of  the  party. 

At  the  same  time  Jacintha  asked  permission  to 
pass  the  rest  of  the  evening  with  her  relations  in 
the  village. 

But  why  that  swift,  quivering  glance  of  intel- 
ligence between  Jacintha  and  Laure  de  Beaure- 
paire  when  the  baroness  said — '  Yes,  certainly.' 

Josephine  and  the  doctor  were  left  alone. 

Josephine  had  noticed  the  old  people  whisper 
and  her  mother  glance  her  way,  and  the  whole 
woman  was  on  her  guard.  She  assumed  a  languid 
complacency,  and,  by  way  of  shield,  if  necessary, 
took  some  work,  and  bent  her  eyes  and  apparently 
her  attention  on  it. 

The  doctor  was  silent  and  ill  at  ease. 

She  saw  he  had  something  weighty  on  his  mind. 
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and  that  it  would  come  out,  unless  slie  could  divert 
it.  A  vague  fear  prompted  her  to  avoid  all  weighty 
topics.     So  she  said  quietly — 

'  The  air  would  have  done  me  no  harm.* 
'  Neither  will  a  few  words  with  me.' 

*  Oh  no  !  dear  friend.  I  think  I  should  have 
liked  a  little  walk  this  evening.* 

'  I  played  the  tyrant.  A  friend  is  sometimes  a 
tyrant.' 

*  I  forgive  you.  My  walk  is  not  lost,  since  I 
gain  a  tete-a-tete  with  you  in  exchange  for  it.' 

The  doctor  took  no  notice  of  this  somewhat 
hollow  speech.  There  was  another  silence.  A  very 
long  one. 

'  Josephine,'  said  the  doctor  quietly,  '  when  you 
were  a  child  I  saved  your  life.' 

'  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  speak  of  it.  I 
was  choked  by  the  croup,  and  you  had  the  courage 
to  lance  my  windpipe.' 

'  Had  I  ?'  said  the  doctor;  with  a  smile.  He 
added,  gravely,  '  it  seems  then  that  to  be  cruel  is 
sometimes  kindness.  Josephine,  we  love  those 
whose  life  we  have  saved.' 

'  And  they  love  you.' 
,    '  Since  that  day,  how  many  kind  offices,  how 
sweet  and    sacred  an  affection  between  us  two! 
Many  a  father  and  daughter  might  have  taken  a 
lesson  from  us.' 
.    'From  you,  my  second  father — not  from  me.' 
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*  Yet  I  have  to  reproach  you  or  myself.  For 
after  all  these  years  I  have  failed  to  inspire  you 
with  confidence/  ^he  doctor's  voice  was  sad,  and 
Josephine's  bosom  panted. 

'  Pray  do  not  say  so/  she  cried.  *  I  would  trust 
you  with  my  life.' 

*  But  not,  it  seems,  with  your  secret.' 

*  My  secret !    What  secret  ?     I  have  no  secrets.' 

*  Josephine,  you  have  now  for  full  twelve  months 
suifered  in  body  and  mind ;  yet  you  have  never 
come  to  me  for  counsel,  for  comfort,  for  an  old 
man's  experience  and  advice,  or  even  for  medical 
aid.' 

*  But,  dear  friend,  I  assure  you — ' 

'  We  do  not  deceive  our  friend.  We  cannot 
deceive  our  doctor.' 

Josephine  trembled  :  but  women  are  not  to  be 
drawn  as  men  are.  She  fought  every  inch  of 
ground  after  the  manner  of  her  sex.  *  Dear 
doctor,'  said  she,  '  I  love  you  all  the  better  for 
this.  Your  regard  for  me  has  for  once  blinded 
your  science.  I  am  not  so  robust  as  you  have 
known  me,  but  there  is  nothing  serious  the  matter 
with  me.  Let  us  talk  of  something  else.  Besides, 
it  is  not  interesting  to  talk  about  oneself.' 

'  Yery  well :  since  there  is  nothing  serious  or 
interesting  in  your  case,  we  will  talk  about  some- 
thing that  is  both  serious  and  interesting.' 

'  With  all  my  heart :'  and  she  smiled,  content 
at  averting  criticism  from  herself. 
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*  We  will  talk  about  your  child.' 

The  work  dropped  from  Josephine's  hands,  she 
turned  her  face  wildly  on  St.  Aubin,  and  with 
terrified  eyes  fixed  on  him,  faltered  out  — 

'  M— my  child  ?' 

'  My  words  are  plain,'  replied  he  gravely.  *  Your 

CHILD.' 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

*  Rien  riest  certain  que  Vimprevu.' 

'  Our  success  leads  to  no  great  results,  and  I 
fear  we  shall  be  a  long  time  in  this  confounded 
country.'     So  wrote  Raynal. 

Forty-eiglit  hours  later  he  was  sailing  France- 
ward  with  General  Bonaparte.  That  great  man 
dropped  Egypt  suddenly,  very  suddenly  to  those 
who  confound  the  date  of  an  act  with  the  date  of 
the  secret  determination  that  has  preceded  it  who 
knows  how  long  ?  He  dropped  Egypt,  not,  as  his 
small  critics  fancy,  because  France  and  he  could 
not  have  contrived  to  hold  a  corner  of  Egypt  to 
this  day,  but  because  he  had  discovered  he  could 
not  make  of  little  Egypt  the  great  stepping-stone 
he  had  intended. 

Take  this  clue  to  Napoleon  I. 

The  ends  of  ordinary  geniuses  were  his  means. 
,    Their  goals  his  stepping-stones. 

Goes  he  to  Egypt,  be  sure  he  goes  for  Syria  and 
Assyria,  at  least. 

If  Moscow — little  city  of  huts — thinks  he  went 
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to  Moscow  for  Moscow,  it  pays  itself  too  great  a 
compliment,  and  him  too  small  a  one.  He  went 
to  Moscow  for  Delhi  and  Canton. 

And  when  I  think  of  this  trait  in  him,  with  all 
its  mental  consequences,  I  come,  by  my  art,  with 
regret  to  the  conclusion,  that  Napoleon  I.  was  at 
no  period  of  his  career  a  happy  man,  nor,  with  his 
gigantic  estimate  of  success,  what  he  would  call  a 
very  successful  man ;  nor  much  gratified  by  the 
successes  that  dazzled  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  the  magnitude  of  his  views  Napoleon  will 
stand  alone  among  the  sons  of  earth  till  the  last 
trumpet.  But  one  trait  he  shared  with  every  suc- 
cessful genius,  whether  of  the  sword,  the  pen,  or 
the  brush.  Unsuccessful  geniuses  waste  themselves. 
Successful  geniuses  lay  themselves  out  to  advan- 
tage :  ay,  economise  themselves — some  by  calcula- 
tion, the  rest  by  instinct.  Napoleon  was  too  prac- 
tical to  waste  Napoleon  long  on  Egypt.  He  did 
not  give  up  the  little  country  of  the  great  pyramids 
in  despair :  he  flung  it  up  by  calculation.  The 
globe  offered  greater  prizes — and  the  globe  was  his 
province. 

He  came  swiftly  back  to  Paris,  and  Raynal,  who 
was  on  his  staff,  came  with  him,  but  not  to  stay. 
He  was  to  go  off,  without  a  day's  delay,  to  the 
Rhine  with  despatches,  and  a  command  as  briga- 
dier in  that  army. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

'  Your  child  !' 

When  the  doctor  repeated  these  words,  when 
Josephine  looking  in  his  face  saw  he  spoke  from 
knowledge,  however  acquired,  and  not  from  guess, 
she  glided  down  slowly  off  the  sofa  and  clasped  his 
knees  as  he  stood  before  her,  and  hid  her  face  in 
an  agony  of  shame  and  terror  on  his  knees.  In 
this  attitude  they  were  surprised  by  Laure  who 
had  slipped  back  (on  a  pretence  of  forgetting  her 
gloves)  to  see  what  St.  Aubin  had  to  say  to  Jose- 
phine. 

Laure  opened  the  door  softly.  She  did  not 
arrive  soon  enough  to  hear  the  terrible  words  :  but 
she  saw  her  sister  trembling  at  the  doctor  s  knees, 
and  she  herself  stood  pale  and  panting.  '  What 
could  it  mean  T 

*  Forgive  me !'  cried  Josephine  in  a  choking 
voice.  '  Forgive  me  !  Oh  pray  do  not  expose  me  ! 
Do.  not  destroy  me  !' 

'  Laure  lowered  her  head,  and  darted  behind  a 
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large  screen  that  stood  in  the  room,  unseen  either 
by  the  doctor,  whose  back  was  turned  to  her,  or  by 
her  sister,  who  was  hiding  her  eyes  against  the 
doctor's  knees. 

The  doctor  raised  Madame  Raynal  against  her 
will.  She  was  so  ashamed,  she  could  not  bear  him 
to  see  her  face.  But  he  made  her  sit,  and  held  one 
of  her  hands,  and  soothed  her  terror  while  she 
turned  from  him  and  hid  her  face  on  her  hand,  and 
her  hand  on  a  corner  of  the  couch. 

'  Shall  I  ever  expose,  or  wound  you,  foolish  one  ? 
This  is  to  keep  you  from  exposing  and  destroying 
yourself.  Unhappy  child,  did  you  think  you  had 
deceived  me,  or  that  you  are  fit  to  deceive  any  but 
the  blind  ?  Your  face,  your  anguish  after  Colonel 
Dujardin's  departure — your  languor,  and  then  your 
sudden  robustness,  your  appetite,  your  caprices, 
your  strange  sojourn  at  Frejus,  your  changed  looks, 
and  loss  of  health  on  your  return  !  Josephine,*  your 
old  friend  has  passed  many  an  hour  thinking  of 
you,  in  divining  your  folly,  in  following  your  trou- 
ble step  by  step,  not  invited  to  aid  you,  incapable 
of  betraying  you.' 

As  he  concluded  these  words,  Laure  came  run- 
ning towards  him  with  tearful  eyes,  and  flung  both 
her  arms  round  his  neck. 

*  Ah,  my  poor  child !'  said  he ;  '  this  is  not  a 
secret  for  one  of  your  age  to  know !' 

'  Josephine  did  not  tell  me,'  was  the  prompt 
answer. 
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*  Strange  that  nobody  should  think  me  a  proper 
person  to  be  trusted !'  said  the  doctor. 

'  Dear  doctor  !  if  I  had  respected  you  less,  I  could 
have  borne  to  confess  to  you.' 

'  No  !  no  !  you  feared  me.  You  had  no  cause. 
You  did  not  trust  me.  You  had  every  reason  too. 
I  will  show  you  I  was  not  quite  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  you  denied  me.  First  I  was  worthy  of 
it,  because  I  never  lost  my  confidence  in  you,  Jose- 
phine. Here  w^ere  all  the  signs  of  an  illicit  attach- 
ment. Well,  what  did  I  say  ?  I  said  I  know  my 
Josephine.  I  went  to  the  mairie  at  Frejus  upon  a 
very  different  pretence.  I  got  a  sight  of  the  books, 
and  in  a  minute  I  found  Camille's  name  and  yours. 
Such  was  my  confidence  in  you  who  had  none  in 
me.  I  said  there  must  have  been  a  marriage  of 
some  sort.' 

The  doctor  looked  round  triumphant  in  his  own 
sagacity.  Alas !  he  missed  the  merited  applause. 
Josephine  looked  in  his  face  puzzled. 

*  Dear  friend,'  said  she  hesitating,  '  I  do  not  quite 
understand  you.  I  know  your  sagacity,  but  since 
you  had  discovered  I  was  a — a — mother,  of  course 
you  knew  I  must  be  a  wife.  How  could  I  be  a 
mother  you  know,  unless  I  was  a  wife  first  ?' 

The  doctor  wore  a  look  half  satirical,  half  tender  : 
he  took  a  pinch  of  snufi*.  '  That  is  very  true,'  said 
he  mighty  drily.  '  Well  I  revoke  my  claim  to 
intelligence  on  that  score.  Let  us  try  again. 
Mivart  sent  you  some  soothing  draughts  after  my 
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visit  to  Frejus — magical  ones  eh?     I  prescribed 
them.' 

*  Is  it  possible  ?  dearest,  best  of  friends — oh  !  I 
have  been  very  culpable  towards  you/ 

*  Try  again  :  a  fortnight  ago,  I  was  absent  two 
days/ 

'  Yes !  and  you  never  told  us  w^here  you  had 
been/ 

*  I  was  at  Frejus  :  that  virulent  disease  the  small 
pox  was  there/ 

*  Oh  !  heaven  !'  and  Josephine  clasped  her  hands 
in  terror. 

*  The  danger  is  past.  I  heard  of  it.  Instantly 
I  got  some  vaccine  from  Paris,  and  I  went  over  to 
Frejus,  for  I  said  to  myself — ' 

The  doctor  never  said  it  to  anybody  but  himself : 
for  ere  he  concluded  his  sentence  he  was  almost 
stifled  with  embraces  and  kisses  by  the  young 
mother.  In  the  midst  of  which  she  ended  his 
sentence  for  him. 

You  said — *  1  saved  Josephine's  life,  I  will  save 
her  boy/ 

'  We  are  beginning  to  understand  one  another,' 
said  the  doctor,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  whimper, 
for  which  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  as  antidote. 
Now  dears  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  divined, 
and  you  shall  tell  me  the  rest,  and  then  Ave  will 
act  in  concert.  The  news  came  of  Eaynal's  death. 
You  thought  yourself  free,  that  I  understand.  But 
why  marry  so  soon,  and  why  not  marry  openly  ?' 
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Said  Laure  hastily — 
'  It  was  all  his  fault/ 

*  Whose  ?' 

*  No  !  no  !'  said  Josephine.  '  It  was  not  his 
fault — ah  !  do  not  throw  the  blame  on  the  absent 
and  the  unhappy/ 

'  I  am  not  going  to  blame  him  much.  He  was 
a  man  doctor,  and  required  what  I  believe  all 
young  men  do — that  she  should  sacrifice  every 
feeling  to  him.  He  said,  if  you  love  me  you  will 
marry  me  before  the  priest,  and  erase  from  our 
minds  that  other  marriage.     She  refused/ 

*  Say  rather  I  hesitated/ 

*  Well !  she  declined  :  then  he  reproached  her/ 

*  Never  !  doctor,  dear  doctor,  Camille  never  re- 
proached me  :  he  only  pined  away  and  doubted 
my  love.  My  resolution  failed  :  I  wanted  to  make 
everybody  happy :  I  volunteered  to  marry  him 
secretly,  not  to  give  my  mother  pain/ 

*  She  volunteered  ?'  cried  Laure  impatiently. 
'  It  was  I  who  forced  that  fatal  measure  on  her  :  I 
alone  am  to  blame  :  it  is  she  alone  who  suffers/ 

'Oh  concealment  —  concealment!'  cried  the 
doctor.  *  But  you  ai-e  punished  more  than  you 
deserve.  I  understand  it  all  too  well  :  your  story 
is  but  the  story  of  your  sex — self-sacrifice.  1  dare 
say  you  sacrificed  your  heart  to  your  mother  in 
marrying  Colonel  Raynal/ 

'  She  did  !— she  did  !' 

'  Then  you  sacrificed  every  feeling  but  pity  to 
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your  lover.     And  now  you  must  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  your  husband.' 

*  He  is  well  worthy  of  any  sacrifice  I  can  make/ 
said  Josephine  ;  *  but,  oh  sir,  if  you  knew  how 
hard  it  is  to  me  to  live !' 

^  I  hope  to  make  it  less  hard  to  you  ere  long,' 
said  the  doctor  quietly.  He  then  congratulated 
himself  on  having  forced  Josephine  to  confide  in 
him.  'For,'  said  he,  *you  never  needed  an  expe- 
rienced friend  more  than  at  this  moment.  Your 
mother  will  not  always  be  so  blind  as  of  late. 
Edouard  is  suspicious.  Jacintha  is  a  shrewd  young 
woman,  and  very  inquisitive.' 

Here  the  young  ladies  interchanged  a  look,  but 
were  ashamed  to  own  they  had  taken  Jacintha 
into  their  confidence. 

*  I  do  not  dwell  much  on  the  terrible  event  of 
Raynal's  immediate  return  ;  to-day's  letters  render 
that  improbable.  But  improbable  is  not  impos- 
sible ;  and  where  all  is  possible,  and  all  is  danger, 
the  severest  caution  is  necessary  :  first  then  what 
are  your  own  plans  ?' 

*  /  don't  know,'  said  Josephine  helplessly. 

*  You — don't — know  !'  cried  the  doctor,  looking 
at  her  in  utter  amazement. 

'  It  is  the  answer  of  a  mad  woman,  is  it  not  ? 
Doctor,  I  am  little  better.  My  foot  has  slipped  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice.  I  close  my  eyes,  and 
let  myself  glide  down  it.  What  will  become  of 
me?' 
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*  All  shall  be  well  if  you  do  not  still  love  that 
man/ 

*  I  shall  love  him  to  my  last  breath.  How  can  I 
help  loving  him  ?  He  had  loved  me  four  years. 
I  was  his  betrothed.  I  wronged  him  in  mj 
thoughts.  War,  prison,  anguish,  could  not  kill 
him  ;  he  loved  me  so.  He  struggled  bleeding  to 
my  feet :  and  could  I  let  him  die,  after  all  ?  Could 
I  be  crueller  than  prison  and  torture  and  despair  T 

The  doctor  sighed  deeply ;  but,  arming  himself 
with  the  necessary  resolution,  he  said  sternly — 

'  Josephine,  a  woman  of  your  name  cannot  vacil- 
late between  love  and  honour ;  such  vacillations 
have  but  one  end.  I  will  not  let  you  drift  a  moral 
wreck  between  passion  and  virtue ;  and  that  will 
be  your  lot  if  you  hesitate  now.' 

'  Hesitate  !  Who  dares  to  say  I  have  hesitated 
where  my  honour  is  concerned  ?  You  can  read 
our  bodies  then,  but  not  our  hearts.  What !  you 
see  me  so  pale,  forlorn,  and  dead,  and  that  does 
not  tell  you  I  have  bid  Camille  farewell  for  ever  ?' 

'  Is  it  possible  ?  Give  me  your  hand — it  was 
well  and  wisely,  and  nobly  done.  And,  who 
knows,  kindly  too  perhaps.' 

'  That  we  might  be  safer  still  I  have  not  even 
told  him  he  is  a  father  :  was  ever  woman  so  cruel 
as  I  am  ?  I  have  written  him  but  one  letter ;  and 
in  that  I  must  deceive  him.  I  told  him  I  thought 
I  might  one  day  be  happy,  if  I  could  hear  that  he 
did  not  give  way  to  despair ;  I  told  him  we  must 
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never  meet  again  in  this  world.  So  now  dispose 
of  me.  Show  me  my  duty,  and  I  will  do  it.  This 
falsehood  wrings  my  heart ;  shall  I  tell  my  husband 
the  truth  ?' 

'  Oh    no !    no  !'    cried   Laure,   '  do  not  let  her.' 
Colonel  Raynal  would  kill  her.' 

'  If  I  thought  that,  nothing  should  stop  me,  from 
telling  him.' 

The  doctor  objected. 

*  What  tell  him  while  he  is  in  Egypt  ?  while  his 
return  alive  is  uncertain  ?  needless  cruelty  !' 

'  And  then  my  mother  !'  sighed  Josephine,  '  my 
poor  mother !  She  would  hear  it,  and  it  would 
break  her  heart.  I  should  wound  her  to  death, 
and  I  love  her  so.  I  always  loved  her ;  but  notas 
I  do  since Now  that  I  know  what  she  has  suf- 
fered for  me,  my  very  heart  yearns  at  sight  of  her 
dear  face.  I  must  lose  her  one  day  I  know  :  but  if 
my  misconduct  were  to  hasten  that  day — oh !  it  is 
too  horrible.  This  is  my  hope  :  that  poor  Raynal 
w^ill  be  long  absent,  and  that  ere  he  returns  mamma 
will  lie  safe  from  sorrow  and  shame  in  the  little 
chapel.  Doctor,  when  a  woman  of  my  age  forms 
such  Welshes  as  these,  I  think  you  might  pity  her, 
and  forgive  her  ill  treatment  of  you,  for  she  cannot 
be  very  happy.     Ah  me  !  ah  me  !  ah  me  !' 

*  Courage,  poor  soul !  All  is  now  in  my  hands  ; 
and  I  will  save  you,'  said  the  doctor,  his  voice 
trembling  in  spite  of  him.  *  Sin  lies  in  the  inten- 
tion.    A  more  innocent  woman  than  you  does  not 
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breathe.  Two  courses  lay  open  to  you ;  to  leave 
this  house  with  Camille  Dujardin,  or  to  dismiss 
him,  and  live  for  your  hard  duty  till  it  shall 
please  Heaven  to  make  that  duty  easy  (no  middle 
course  was  tenable  for  a  day)  ;  of  these  two  paths 
you  chose  the  right  one,  and,  having  chosen,  you 
are  not  called  on  to  reveal  your  misfortune,  and 
make  those  unhappy  to  whose  happiness  you  have 
sacrificed  your  own  for  years  to  come.' 

*  For  ever !'  said  Josephine,  quietly. 

St.  Aubin. — *  The  young  use  that  word  lightly. 
The  old  have  almost  ceased  to  use  it.  They  have 
seen  how  few  earthly  things  can  conquer  time.' 

He  resumed — 

*  You  think  only  of  others,  Josephine,  but  I 
shall  think  of  you  as  well.  I  shall  not  allow  your 
life  to  be  wasted  in  a  needless  struggle  against 
nature.' 

Laure  looked  puzzled ;  so  the  doctor  explained. 
*  Her  griefs  were  as  many  before  her  child  was 
born,  yet  her  health  stood  firm.  Why  ?  because 
nature  was  on  her  side.  Now  she  is  sinking 
into  the  grave.  Why  ?  because  she  '  is  defying 
nature.  Nature  intended  her  to  be  pressing  her 
child  to  her  bosom  day  and  night ;  instead  of  tliat, 
a  peasant  woman  at  Frejus  nurses  the  child,  and 
the  mother  pines  at  Beaurepaire.' 

Through  all  this,  Josephine  leaned  her  fiice  on 
her  hands  on  the  doctor's  shoulder.  In  this  atti- 
tude she  murmured  to  him — 
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*  I  have  only  seen  him  once  since  I  came  from 
Frejus/ 

'  Poor  thing !' 

'  Since  you  permit  it  I  will  go  there  to-mor- 
row/ 

'  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  second 
journey  thither,  when  the  first  has  awakened 
Edouard's  suspicions  ?     I  forbid  it.' 

Josephine  was  seized  with  one  of  her  fits  of  irri- 
tation. 

*  Take  care/  cried  she,  pecking  round  at  the  doc- 
tor like  an  irritated  pigeon,  *  don't  be  too  cruel  to 
me.  You  see  I  am  obedient,  resigned.  I  have 
given  up  all  I  lived  for ;  but  if  1  am  never  to  have 
my  little  boy's  arms  round  me  to  console  me,  then — 
why  torment  me  any  longer  ?  Why  not  say  to 
me,  "  Josephine,  you  have  offended  Heaven ;  pray 
for  pardon,  and  die."  ' 

'  It  is  well,'  said  the  doctor,  coolly ;  '  why  not 
beat  me  as  well  as  misunderstand  me  ?' 

'  Forgive  me.' 

'  Let  us  resume.  I  mean  you  to  spend  not  hours, 
but  months  beside  your  child.' 

'  Oh !' 

*  Through  him  I  mean  to  save  your  life,  so  pre- 
cious to  us  all.  That  little  helpless  soul  is  your 
guardian  angel ;  he  is  for  some  time  to  come  your 
one  fount  of  hope  and  consolation.  But  it  is  not 
at  Frejus  you  shall  meet,  not  in  a  chattering  vil- 
lage within  a  ride  of  Edouard,  but  in  that  great 
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city  wliere  nobody  knows  or  cares  what  goes  on 
next  door." 

*  In  Paris  T  cried  Laure. 

*  Certainly  :  I  shall  go  there  to-morrow,  the  first 
thing.  I  shall  take  a  house,  where  I  can  receive 
you  both,  and  outside  the  barrier  where  the  air  is 
purest,  Madame  Jouvenel  and  her  nursling  shall 
live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  you  shall  spend  the 
days  with  them.  After  all,  my  nephew  was  not 
such  a  fool  as  they  say.  He  divined  what  good 
uses  some  of  his  money  would  be  put  to  by  his 
ancestor.' 

Josephine's  delight  and  gratitude  were  some- 
what dashed  when  the  doctor  told  her  all  this 
would  take  three  weeks,  and  that  he  would  not  go 
to  Paris  unless  she  now  promised  him  on  her 
honour  not  to  go  to  Frejus  in  his  absence. 

She  hesitated. 

'  Promise,  dear,'  said  Laure,  with  an  intonation 
so  fine  that  it  attracted  Josephine's  notice,  but  not 
the  doctor's.  It  was  followed  by  a  glance  equally 
subtle. 

*  I  promise,'  said  Josephine,  with  her  eye  fixed 
inquiringly  on  her  sister. 

For  once  she  could  not  make  the  telegraph  out ; 
but  she  could  see  it  was  playing,  and  that  was 
enough.     She  did  what  Laure  bid  her. 

'  I  promise.     Ah  !     Forgive  me.' 

*  Forgive  you,  what  for  ?' 

*  I  sighed.     It  was  ungrateful.* 
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*  I  forgive  you,  black-liearted  creature/  said  the 
doctor, '  but  only  upon  conditions.  You  must  keep 
your  word  about  Frejus,  and  you  must  also  promise 
me  not  to  go  kissing  every  child  you  see.  Edouard 
tells  me  he  saw  you  kissing  a  beggar's  brat.  The 
young  rogue  was  going  to  quiz  you  about  it  at  the 
dinner-table  ;  luckily,  he  told  me  his  intention,  and 
I  would  not  let  him.  I  said  the  baroness  ^vould  be 
annoyed  with  you  for  descending  from  your  dig- 
nity— and  exposing  a  noble  family  to  fleas — hush ! 
here  he  is.' 

'  Tiresome !'     muttered     Laure,     just     when — 
Edouard  came  forward  with  a  half- vexed  face. 
However,  he  turned  it  off  in  play. 
'  Won't  the  doctor  give  you  your  gloves  ?' 

*  Scold  him  rather  for  interesting  me  so  ;  for  it  is 
he  who  has  detained  me.' 

*  What  have  you  been  saying  to  her,  monsieur, 
to  interest  her  so  ?  Give  me  a  leaf  out  of  your 
book.     I  need  it.' 

The  doctor  was  taken  aback  for  a  moment,  but 
at  last  he  said  slily — 

'  I  told  her  nothing  that  wall  not  interest  her  as 
much  from  your  lips.  I  have  been  proposing  to 
her  to  name  the  day.  She  says  she  must  consult 
you  before  she  decides  that.' 

'  Oh,  you  wicked  doctor  ! — and  consult  him  of  all 
people !' 

St.  Aubin. — *  So  be  off,  both  of  you,  and  don't 
reappear  before  me  till  it  is  settled.' 
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Edouard. — '  Come,  mademoiselle,  you  and  I  are 
de  trop  here/ 

Edouard's  eyes  sparkled*  Laure  went  out  w^tli 
a  face  as  red  as  fire. 

It  was  a  balmy  evening.  Edouard  was  to  leave 
them  for  a  week  the  next  day.  They  were  alone  : 
Laure  w^as  determined  he  should  go  away  quite 
happy.  Everything  w^as  in  Edouard's  favour  :  he 
pleaded  his  cause  warmly  :  she  listened  tenderly  : 
this  happy  evening  her  piquancy  and  archness 
seemed  to  dissolve  into  tenderness  as  she  and 
Edouard  walked  hand  in  hand  under  the  moon  :  a 
tenderness  all  the  more  heavenly  to  her  devoted 
lover,  that  she  w^as  not  one  of  those  angels  that 
cloy  a  man  by  invariable  sweetness. 

For  a  little  while  she  forgot  everything  but  her 
companion.  In  that  soft  hour  he  won  her  to  name 
the  day,  after  her  fashion. 

'  Josephine  goes  to  Paris  with  the  doctor  in  about 
three  weeks,'  murmured  she. 

'  And  you  will  stay  behind,  all  alone  ?' 

*  Alone  ?  that  shall  depend  on  you,  monsieur  !' 
On  this  Edouard  caught  her  for  the  first  time  in 

his  arms. 

She  made  but  a  faint  resistance. 

*  Seal  me  that  promise,  sweet  one !' 
'No!  no!— there!' 

He  pressed  a  delicious  first  kiss  upon  two  velvet 
lips  that  in  their  innocence  scarcely  shunned  the 
sweet  attack. 
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For  all  that,  the  bond  was  no  sooner  sealed  after 
this  fashion,  than  the  lady's  cheek  began  to  burn. 
She  had  been  taken  by  surprise. 

*  Suppose  we  go  in  now  T  said  she,  drily. 

*  Ah,  not  yet.' 

*  It  is  late,  dear  Edouard.' 

And  with  these  words  something  returned  to  her 
mind  with  its  full  force  :  something  that  Edouard 
had  actually  made  her  forget  for  more  than  an  hour. 
How  should  she  get  rid  of  him  now  without  hurting 
his  feelings  ? 

'  Edouard,'  said  she,  *  can  you  get  up  early  in  the 
morning  ?  if  you  can,  meet  me  here  to-morrow  be- 
fore any  of  them  are  up  ;  then  we  can  talk  without 
interi'uption.' 

Edouard  was  delighted. 

*  Eight  o'clock  ?' 

*  Sooner  if  you  like.  Mamma  bade  me  come  and 
read  to  her  in  her  room  to-night.  She  will  be 
waiting  for  me.     Is  it  not  tiresome  ?' 

'  Yes,  it  is.' 

'  Well,  we  must  not  mind  that,  dear ;  in  three 
weeks'  time  we  are  to  have  too  much  of  one  ano- 
ther, you  know,  instead  of  too  little.' 

'  Too  much  !  I  shall  never  have  enough  of  you. 
I  shall  hate  the  night  which  will  rob  me  of  the 
sight  of  you  for  so  many  hours  in  the  twenty-four.' 

'  If  you  can't  see  me,  perhaps  you  may  hear  me  ; 
my  tongue  runs  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.' 

'  Well,  that  is  a  comfort,'  said  Edouard,  gravely. 
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'  Yes,  little  qiiizzer,  I  would  rather  hear  you  scold 
than  an  angel  sing.  Judge,  then,  what  music  it 
is  when  you  say  you  love  me !' 

'  I  love  you,  Edouard.' 

Edouard  kissed  her  hand  warmly,  and  then  looked 
at  her  face. 

*No!  no!'  said  she,  laughing  and  blushing. 
'  How  rude  you  are.     Next  time  we  meet.' 

'That  is  a  bargain.  But  I  won't  go  till  you 
say  you  love  me  again.' 

*  Edouard,  don't  be  silly.  I  am  ashamed  of  say- 
ing the  same  thing  so  often — ^I  won't  say  it  any 
more.  What  is  the  use  ?  You  know  I  love  you. 
There,  I  have  said  it :  how  stupid  !' 

'  Adieu,  then,  my  wife  that  is  to  be.' 
'  Adieu  !  dear  Edouard.' 

*  My  hus —     Go  on — my  hus — ' 
'  Band  that  shall  be.' 

Then  they  walked  very  slowly  towards  the  house, 
and  once  more  Laure  left  quizzing,  and  was  all  ten- 
derness. 

*  Will  you  not  come  in,  and  bid  them  "  good 
night  ?"  ' 

*  No,  my  own ;  I  am  in  heaven.  Common  faces 
— common  voices,  would  bring  me  down  to  earth. 
Let  me  be  alone  ; — your  sweet  words  ringing  in  my 
ear.  I  will  dilute  you  with  nothing  meaner  than 
the  stars.  See  how  bright  they  shine  in  heaven  ; 
but  not  so  bright  as  you  shine  in  my  heart.' 

E  3 
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'Dear  Edouard,  you  flatter  me,  you  spoil  me. 
Alas !  why  am  I  not  more  worthy  your  love  ?' 

'  More  worthy  !     How  can  that  be  T 

Laure  sighed. 

'  But  I  will  atone  for  all.  I  will  make  you  a 
better — (here  she  substituted  a  full  stop  for  a  sub- 
stantive)— than  you  expect.     You  will  see  else.' 

She  lingered  at  the  door  ;  a  proof  that  if  Edouard, 
at  that  particular  moment,  had  seized  another  kiss, 
there  would  have  been  no  very  violent  opposition 
or  offence. 

But  he  was  not  so  impudent  as  some.  He  had 
been  told  to  wait  till  next  meeting  for  that.  He 
prayed  Heaven  to  bless  her,  and  so  the  afSanced 
lovers  parted  for  the  night. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock.  Edouard,  instead  of 
returning  to  his  lodgings,  started  down  towards 
the  town,  to  conclude  a  bargain  with  the  innkeeper 
for  an  English  mare  he  was  in  treaty  for.  He 
wanted  her  for  to-morrow's  work  ;  so  that  decided 
him  to  make  the  purchase.  In  purchases,  as  in 
other  matters,  a  feather  turns  the  balanced  scale. 
He  sauntered  leisurely  down.  It  was  a  very  clear 
night :  the  full  moon  and  the  stars  shining  silvery 
and  vivid.  Edouard's  heart  swelled  with  joy.  He 
was  loved,  after  all,  deeply  loved  :  and  in  three 
short  weeks  he  was  actually  to  be  Laure' s  husband  : 
her  lord  and  master.  How  like  a  heavenly  dream 
it  all  seemed — the  first  hopeless  courtship,  and  now 
the  wedding  fixed  !     But  it  w^as  no  dream  :  he  felt 
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her  soft  words  still  murmur  music  at  liis  heart,  and 
the  shadow  of  her  velvet  lips  slept  upon  his  own. 

He  had  strolled  ahout  a  league  when  he  heard 
the  ring  of  a  horse's  hoofs  coming  tow^ards  him, 
accompanied  by  a  clanking  noise  ;  it  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  till  it  reached  a  hill  that  lay  a  little 
ahead  of  Edouard  :  then  the  sounds  ceased  :  the 
cavalier  was  walking  his  horse  up  the  hill. 

Presently,  as  if  they  had  started  from  the  earth, 
up  popped  between  Edouard  and  the  sky  first  a 
cocked  hat  that  seemed  in  that  light  to  be  cut 
with  a  razor  out  of  flint,  then  the  wearer,  phos- 
phorescent here  and  there ;  so  brightly  the  keen 
moonlight  played  on  his  epaulettes  and  steel 
scabbard. 

A  step  or  two  nearer,  and  Edouard  gave  a  great 
shout ;  it  was  Colonel  Raynal. 

After  the  first  warm  greeting,  and  questions  and 
answers,  Raynal  told  him  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Rhine  with  dispatches. 

'  To  the  Rhine  ?' 

Raynal  laughed. 

*  I  am  allowed  six  days  to  get  there.  I  made  a 
calculation,  and  found  I  could  give  Beaurepaire 
half  a  day.  I  shall  have  to  make  up  for  it  by  hard 
riding.  You  know  me.  Always  in  a  hurry.  It  is 
Bonaparte's  fault  this  time.  He  is  another  that  is 
always  in  a  hurry.' 

'  Why,  colonel,'  said  Edouard,  *  let  us  make  haste 
then.     Mind  they  go  early  to  rest  at  the  chateau.' 
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*  But  you  are  not  coming  my  way  youngster  ?' 

'  Not  coming  your  way  ?  Yes  ;  but  I  am.  Yours 
is  a  face  I  don't  see  every  day,  colonel ;  besides  I 
would  not  miss  their  faces,  especially  the  baroness's 
and  Madame  Eaynal's,  at  sight  of  you  ;  and,  be- 
sides,'— and  the  young  gentleman  chuckled  to  him- 
self, and  thought — '  the  next  time  we  meet :  well 
this  will  be  the  next  time.  May  I  jump  vi^  be- 
hind ?' 

Colonel  Eaynal  nodded  assent.  Edouard  took  a 
a  run,  and  lighted  like  a  monkey  on  the  horse's 
crupper.  He  pranced  and  kicked  at  this  unex- 
pected addition ;  but  the  spur  being  promptly 
applied  to  his  flanks,  he  bounded  off  with  a  snort 
that  betrayed  more  astonishment  than  satisfaction, 
and  away  they  cantered  to  Beaurepaire,  without 
drawing  rein. 

'  There,'  said  Edouard,  '  I  was  afraid  they  would 
be  gone  to  bed  ;  and  they  are.  The  .  very  house 
seems  asleep — fancy — at  half-past  ten.' 

'  That  is  a  pity,'  said  Eaynal, '  for  this  chateau  is 
the  stronghold  of  etiquette.  They  will  be  two 
hours  dressing  before  they  will  come  out  and  shake 
hands.  I  must  put  my  horse  into  the  stable.  Go 
you  and  give  the  alarm.' 

^  I  will  colonel.  Stop,  first  let  me  see  whether 
none  of  them  are  up,  after  all.' 

And  Edouard  walked  round  the  chateau,  and 
soon  discovered  a  light  at  one  window — the  window 
of  the  tapestried  room.     Eunning  round  the  other 
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way  lie  came  slap  upon  another  liglit :  this  one 
was  nearer  the  ground.  A  narrow  but  massive 
door,  which  he  had  always  seen  not  only  locked 
but  screwed  up,  w^as  wide  open ;  and  through  the 
aperture  the  light  of  a  candle  streamed  out  and 
met  the  moonlight  streaming  in. 

'  Hallo  !'  cried  Edouard. 

He  stopped,  turned,  and  looked  in. 

'  Hallo  !'  he  cried  again  much  louder. 

A  young  w^oman  w^as  sleeping  with  her  feet  in 
the  silvery  moonlight,  and  her  head  in  the  orange- 
coloured  blaze  of  a  flat  candle,  which  rested  on  the 
next  step  above,  of  a  fine  stone  staircase,  w^hose 
existence  was  now  first  revealed  to  the  inquisitive 
Edouard. 

Coming  plump  upon  all  this  so  unexpectedly,  he 
quite  started. 

'  Why  Jacintha  !' 

He  touched  her  on  the  shoulder  to  wake  her. 
Ko.  Jacintha  was  sleeping  as  only  tired  domestics 
can  sleep.  He  might  have  taken  the  candle  and 
burnt  her  gown  off  her  back.  She  had  found  a 
step  that  fitted  into  the  small  of  her  back,  and 
another  that  supported  her  head,  and  there  she  was 
fast  as  a  door. 

At  this  moment  RaynaFs  voice  was  heard — 

*  Are  you  there  ?' 
Edouard  went  to  him. 

'  There  is  a  light  in  that  bedroom.* 

*  It  is  not  a  bedroom  colonel :  it  is  our  sitting- 
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room  now.  "We  shall  find  them  all  there,  or  at 
least  the  young  ladies  :  and  perhaps  the  doctor. 
The  baroness  goes  to  bed  early.  Meantime  I  can 
show  you  one  of  our  dramatis  personce^  and  an  im- 
portant one  too.     She  rules  the  roast.' 

He  took  him  mysteriously  and  showed  him 
Jacintha. 

'  Hallo  !'  cried  Eaynal.  *  She  can't  have  much 
on  her  conscience/ 

Moonlight  by  itself  seems  white,  and  candlelight 
by  itself  seems  yellow  ;  but  when  the  two  come  into 
close  contrast  at  night,  candle  turns  a  bloody  flame, 
and  moonlight  a  bluish  gleam. 

So  Jacintha,  with  her  shoes  in  this  celestial 
sheen,  and  her  face  in  that  demoniacal  glare,  was 
enough  to  knock  the  gazer's  eye  out. 

*  Make  a  good  sentinel — this  one,'  said  Eaynal — 
*  an  outlying  picket  for  instance,  on  rough  ground, 
in  front  of  the  enem^y's  riflemen. 

'  Ha !  ha  !  colonel.  Let  us  see  where  this  stair- 
case leads.  I  have  an  idea  it  will  prove  a  short 
cut.' 

'  Where  to  ?' 

'  To  the  saloon,  or  somewhere,  or  else  to  some  of 
Jacintha's  haunts.  Serve  her  right  for  going  to 
sleep  at  the  mouth  of  her  den.' 

*  Forward  then — no,  halt !  Suppose  it  leads  to 
the  bedrooms  ?  Mind  this  is  a  thundering  place  for 
ceremony.  We  shall  get  drummed  out  of  the 
barracks  if  we  don't  mind  our  etiquette.' 
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While  they  hesitated,  a  soft  delicious  harmony 
of  female  voices  suddenly  rose,  and  seemed  to  come 
and  run  round  the  walls.  The  men  looked  at  one 
another  in  astonishment :  for  the  effect  was  magi- 
cal. The  staircase  being  enclosed  on  all  sides  with 
stone  walls  and  floored  with  stone,  they  were  like 
flies  inside  a  violoncello ;  the  voices  rang  above 
below  and  on  every  side  of  the  vibrating  walls. 
In  some  epochs  spirits  as  hardy  as  Eaynal's,  and 
wits  as  quick  as  Riviere's,  would  have  fled  then 
and  there  to  the  nearest  public,  and  told  over  cups 
how  they  had  heard  the  Dames  of  Beaurepaire  long 
since  dead  holding  their  revel,  and  the  conscious 
old  devil's  nest  of  a  chateau  quivering  to  the 
ghostly  strains. 

But  this  was  an  incredulous  age.  They  listened, 
and  listened,  and  decided  the  sounds  came  from 
up-stairs. 

'  Let  us  mount,  and  surprise  these  singing  witches,' 
said  Edouard. 

'  Surprise  them  :  what  for  ?  It  is  not  the  enemy 
— for  once.  What  is  the  good  of  surprising  our 
friends  ?' 

Storming  parties  and  surprises  were  no  novelty 
and  therefore  no  treat  to  Raynal. 

*  It  will  be  so  delightful  to  see  their  faces  at  first 
sight  of  you.  Oh  colonel,  for  my  sake !  Don't 
spoil  it  all  by  going  tamely  in  at  the  front  door, 
after  coming  at  night  from  Egypt  for  half  an 
hour.' 
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'  Half  a  day.  It  is  a  cliildish  trick !  well,  show 
a  liglit,  or  we  shall  surprise  ourselves  with  a  broken 
neck,  going  over  ground  we  don't  know  to  surj^rise 
the  natives — our  skirmishers  got  nicked  that  way 
now  and  then  in  Egypt.' 

*  Yes  colonel,  I  will  go  first  with  Jacintha's 
candle.'  Edouard  mounted  the  stairs  on  tiptoe. 
Eaynal  followed.  The  solid  stone  steps  did  not 
prate.  The  men  had  mounted  a  considerable  way, 
when  puff  a  blast  of  wind  came  through  a  hole,  and 
out  went  Edouard's  candle.  He  turned  sharply 
round  to  Raynal.  '  Peste  F  said  he  in  a  vicious 
whisper.  But  the  other  laid  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  whispered,  ^  Look  to  the  front.'  He 
looked,  and,  his  own  candle  being  out,  saw  a 
glimmer  on  ahead.  He  crept  towards  it.  It  was  a 
taper  shooting  a  feeble  light  across  a  small  aper- 
ture. They  caught  a  glimpse  of  what  seemed  to 
be  a  small  apartment.  Yet  Edouard  recognized 
the  carpet  of  the  tapestried  room — which  was  a 
very  large  room.  Creeping  a  yard  nearer,  he  dis- 
covered that  it  was  the  tapestried  room,  and  that 
what  had  seemed  the  further  wall  was  only  the 
screen,  behind  which  were  lights,  and  Josephine 
and  Laure  singing  a  duet. 

He  whispered  to  Raynal — '  It  is  the  tapestried 
room.' 

*  Is  it  a  sitting-room  ?'  whispered  Raynal. 
*Yes!    yes!      Mind   and   not  knock   your  foot 

against  the  wood.' 
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*  What,  am  I  to  go  first  now  ?* 

*  Of  course/ 

'  Why  r 

*  You  are  the  one  from  Egypt/ 
'  Forward,  then.' 

Eaynal  went  softly  up  and  put  his  foot  quietly 
through  the  aperture,  which  he  now  saw  w^as  made 
by  a  panel  drawn  back  close  to  the  ground,  and 
stood  in  the  tapestried  chamber.  The  carpet  was 
thick ;  the  ladies'  voices  favoured  the  stealthy 
advance ;  the  floor  of  the  old  house  was  like  a 
rock ;  and  Edouard  put  his  face  through  the  aper- 
ture, glowing  all  over  with  anticipation  of  the 
little  scream  of  joy  that  w^ould  w^elcome  his  friend 
dropping  in  so  nice  and  suddenly  from  Egypt. 

The  feeling  w^as  rendered  still  more  piquant  by 
a  sharp  curiosity  that  had  been  growing  on  him 
for  some  minutes  past.  For  why  was  this  passage 
opened  to-night  ? — he  had  never  seen  it  opened 
before  !  And  w^hy  w-as  Jacintha  lying  sentinel  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  ? 

But  this  w-as  not  all.  Now  that  they  were  in 
the  room  both  the  men  became  conscious,  of  another 
sound  besides  the  ladies'  voices — a  very  peculiar 
sound.  It  also  came  from  behind  the  screen. 
They  both  heard  it,  and  show^ed,  by  the  j)uzzled 
looks  they  cast  at  one  another,  that  neither  could 
make  out  what  on  earth  it  w^as.  It  consisted  of  a 
succession  of  little  rustles,  followed  by  little  thumps 
on  the  floor. 
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But  what  was  curlons,  too,  this  rustle,  thump — 
rustle,  thump — rustle,  thump — fell  exactly  into  the 
time  of  the  music ;  so  that,  clearly,  either  the 
rustle  thump  was  being  played  to  the  tune,  or  the 
tune  sung  to  the  rustle  thump. 

This  last  touch  of  mystery  inflamed  Edouard's 
impatience  beyond  bearing  :  he  pointed  eagerly 
and  merrily  to  the  corner  of  the  screen.  Eaynal 
obeyed,  and  stepped  very  slowly  and  cautiously 
towards  it. 

Kustle,  thump  !  rustle,  thump  !  rustle,  thump  ! 
with  the  rhythm  of  harmonious  voices. 

Edouard  got  his  head  and  foot  into  the  room 
without  taking  his  eye  off  Raynal. 

Bustle,  thump  !  rustle,  thump  !  rustle,  thump  ! 

Eaynal  was  now  at  the  screen,  and  quietly  put 
his  head  round  it,  and  his  hand  upon  it. 

Edouard  was  bursting  with  expectation. 

No  result.  What  is  this  ?  Don't  they  see  him  ? 
Why  does  he  not  speak  to  them  ?  He  seems 
transfixed. 

Eustle  thump  !  rustle  thump ;  accompanied  now 
for  a  few  notes  by  one  voice  only,  Laure's. 

Suddenly  there  burst  a  shriek  from  Josephine, 
so  loud,  so  fearful,  that  it  made  even  Eaynal 
stagger  back  a  step,  the  screen  in  his  hand. 

Then  another  scream  of  terror  and  anguish  from 
Laure.  Then  a  fainter  cry,  and  the  heavy  helpless 
fall  of  a  human  body. 

Eaynal  sprang  forward  whirling  the  screen  to 
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the  earth  in  terrible  agitation,  and  Edouard 
bounded  over  it  as  it  fell  at  his  feet.  He  did  not 
take  a  second  step. 

The  scene  that  caught  his  eye  stupefied  and 
paralyzed  him  in  full  career,  and  froze  him  to  the 
spot  with  amazement  and  strange  misgivings. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

Laure  parted  from  Edouard,  and  went  in  at  tlie 
front  door  :  but  the  next  moment  she  opened  it 
softly  and  watched  her  lover  unseen — 

*  Dear  Edouard  !'  she  murmured  :  and  then  she 
thought,  *  how  sad  it  is  that  I  must  deceive  him, 
even  to-night  :  must  make  up  an  excuse  to  get  him 
from  me,  when  we  were  so  happy  together.  Ah  ! 
he  Httle  knows  how  /  shall  welcome  our  wedding- 
day.  When  once  I  can  see  my  poor  martyr  on  the 
road  to  peace  and  content  under  the  good  doctor's 
care.  And  oh  !  the  happiness  of  having  no  more 
secrets  from  him  I  love !  Dear  Edouard !  when 
once  we  are  married,  I  never,  never,  will  have  a 
secret  from  you  again — I  swear  it !' 

As  a  comment  on  these  words  she  now  stepped 
cautiously  out,  and  peered  in  every  direction. 

'  St — st !'  she  whispered.  No  answer  came  to 
this  signal. 

Laure  returned  into  the  house  and  bolted  the 
door  inside.  She  went  up  to  the  tapestried  room, 
and  found  the  doctor  in  the  act  of  wishing  Jose- 
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pKine  good  night.  The  baroness,  fatigued  a  little 
by  her  walk,  had  mounted  no  higher  than  her 
own  bedroom,  which  was  on  the  first  floor  just 
under  the  tapestried  room.  Laure  followed  the 
doctor  out.  '  Dear  friend,  one  word.  Josephine 
talked  of  telling  Eaynal.  You  have  not  en- 
couraged her  to  do  that  ?' 

'  Certainly  not,  while  he  is  in  Egypt.' 

'  Still  less  on  his  return.  Doctor,  you  don't 
know  that  man.  Josephine  does  not  know  him. 
But  I  do.  He  would  kill  her  if  he  knew.  He 
would  kill  her  that  minute.  He  would  not  wait  : 
he  would  not  listen  to  excuses  :  he  is  a  man  of 
iron.  Or  if  he  spared  her  he  would  kill  Camille  : 
and  that  would  destroy  her  by  the  cruellest  of  all 
deaths  !  My  friend,  I  am  a  wicked,  miserable  girl. 
I  am  the  cause  of  all  this  misery  !' 

She  then  told  St.  Aubin  all  about  the  anonymous 
letter,  and  what  Eaynal  had  said  to  her  in  con- 
sequence. 

'  He  never  would  have  married  her  had  he 
known  she  loved  another.  He  asked  me  was  it 
so.  I  told  him  a  falsehood.  At  least  I  equivo- 
cated, and  to  equivocate  with  one  so  loyal  and 
simple  was  to  deceive  him.  I  am  the  only  sinner  : 
that  sweet  angel  is  the  only  sufferer.  Is  this  the 
justice  of  Heaven  ?  Doctor  my  remorse  is  great. 
No  one  knows  what  I  feel  when  I  look  at  my  w^ork. 
Edouard  thinks  I  love  her  so  much  better  than  I  do 
him.     He  is  wrong  :  it  is  not  love  only,  it  is  inty  : 
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it  is  remorse  for  the  sorrow  I  have  brought  on  her, 
and  the  wrong  I  have  done  poor  Raynal.' 

The  high  spirited  girl  was  greatly  agitated  :  and 
St.  Auhin,  though  he  did  not  acquit  her  of  all 
blame,  soothed  her,  and  made  excuses  for  her. 

*  We  must  not  always  judge  by  results,'  said  he. 
*  Things  turned  unfortunately.  You  did  for  the 
best.  I  forgive  you  for  one.  That  is,  I  will  for- 
give you  if  you  promise  not  to  act  again  without 
my  advice.' 

*  Oh  !  never.     Never.' 

*  And,  above  all,  no  imprudence  about  that  child. 
In  three  little  weeks  they  will  be  together  without 
risk  of  discovery.     Well,  you  don't  answer'  me.' 

Laure's  blood  turned  cold.     '  Dear  friend,'  she 
stammered,  '  I  quite  agree  with  you.' 
'  Promise  then.' 

*  Not  to  let  Josephine  go  to  Frejus  ?'  said  Laure 
hastily.     '  Oh  yes  !     I  promise.' 

'  You  are  a  good  girl,'  said  St.  Aubin.  '  You 
have  a  will  of  your  own.  But  you  can  submit  to 
age  and  experience.' 

The  doctor  then  kissed  her,  and  bade  her  fare- 
well. 

'  I  leave  for  Paris  at  six  in  the  morning.  I  will 
not  try  your  patience  or  hers  unnecessarily.  Per- 
haps it  will  not  be  three  weeks.' 

The  moment  Laure  was  alone,  she  sat  down  and 
sighed  bitterly.  '  There  is  no  end  to  it,'  she  sobbed 
despairingly.    *  Oh  no  !     I  shall  never  get  clear  of 
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it.  It  is  like  a  spider  s  web  :  every  struggle  to  be 
free  but  multiplies  the  fine  but  irresistible  thread 
that  seems  to  bind  me.  And  to-night  I  thought 
to  be  so  happy  :  instead  of  that  he  has  left  me 
scarce  the  heart  to  do  what  I  have  to  do.' 

She  went  back  to  the  room,  opened  a  window, 
and  put  out  a  white  handkerchief :  then  closed  the 
window  down  on  it. 

Then  she  w^ent  to  Josephine's  bedroom  door :  it 
opened  on  the  tapestried  room. 

'  Josephine,'  she  cried,  *  don't  go  to  bed  just  yet.' 

'  No  !  love.     What  are  you  doing  ?' 

'  Oh !  nothing  particular.  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  presently.' 

'  Shall  I  come  out  to  you,  Laure  ?' 

'  No,  stay  where  you  are.' 

Laure  sat  down,  and  took  a  book.  She  could 
not  read  it. 

Then  she  took  some  work,  and  put  it  down. 
Then  she  went  to  a  wdndow :  not  the  one  where 
she  had  left  the  handkerchief.  She  looked  out 
upon  the  night. 

Then  she  walked  restlessly  up  and  down  the 
room. 

Then  she  glided  into  the  corridor,   and  passed 

her  mother's  room  and  the  doctor's,  and  listened 

to    see   if  all    was  quiet.     While    she    was   gone 

■  Josephine  opened  her  door  ;  but  not  seeing  Laure 

in  the  sitting-room,  retired  again. 

Laure  returned  softly,  and  sat  down  with  her 
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head  in  her  hand,  in  a  calm  attitude  belied  by  her 
glancing  eye,  and  the  quick  tapping  of  her  other 
hand  upon  the  table. 

Presently  she  raised  her  head  quickly  :  a  sound 
had  reached  her  ear,  a  sound  so  slight  that  none 
but  a  high  strung  ear  could  have  caught  it.  It 
was  like  a  mouse  giving  a  single  scratch  against  a 
stone  wall. 

Laure  coughed  slightly. 

On  this  a  clearer  sound  was  heard,  as  of  a 
person  scratching  wood  ^  with  the  finger  nail. 
Laure  darted  to  the  side  of  the  room,  pressed 
against  the  wall,  and  at  the  same  time  put  her 
other  hand  against  the  rim  of  one  of  the  panels 
and  pushed  it  laterally:  it  yielded,  and  at  the 
opening  stood  Jacintha  in  her  cloak  and  bonnet. 

*  Yes,'  said  Jacintha,  ^  under  my  cloak — look !' 
'  Ah  ! — you  found  the  things  on  the  steps  ?' 

*  Yes !  I  nearly  tumbled  over  them.  Have  you 
locked  that  door  mademoiselle  ? 

'  No !  but  I  will.'  And  Laure  glided  to  the 
door  and  locked  it.  Then  she  put  the  screen  up 
between  Josephine's  room  and  the  open  panel  : 
then  she  and  Jacintha  were  wonderfully  busy 
on  the  other  side  the  screen,  but  j^resently  Laure 
said — 

'  This  is  imprudent :  you  must  go  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  and  wait  till  I  call  you.' 

Jacintha  pleaded  hard  against  this  arrangement. 

*  What  chance  is  there  of  anyone  coming  there  ?' 
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'  No  matter  !  I  will  be  guarded  on  every  side.' 

'  Mustn't  I  stop  and  just  see  her  happy  for 
once  ?' 

'  No  !  my  poor  Jacintba,  you  must  hear  it  from 
my  lips.' 

Jacintha  retired  to  keep  watch  as  she  was  bid. 
Laure  went  to  Josephine's  room,  and  threw  her 
arms  round  her  neck  and  kissed  her  vehemently. 
Josephine  returned  her  embrace,  then  held  her  out 
at  arms  length  and  looked  at  her. 

'  Your  eyes  are  red :  yet  your  little  face  is  full 
of  joy.    There — you  smile.' 

'  I  have  my  reasons.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  it. — Are  you  coming  to  bed  T 

'Not  yet.  I  invite  you  to  take  a  little  walk 
with  me  first.  Come !'  and  she  led  the  way 
slowly,  looking  back  with  infinite  archness  and 
tenderness. 

'  You  almost  frighten  me,'  said  Josephine,  '  it  is 
not  like  you  to  be  all  joy  when  I  am  sad.  Three 
whole  weeks  more.' 

'  That  is  it !  Why  are  you  sad  ?  because  the 
doctor  would  not  let  you  go  to  Frejus.  And  why 
am  I  not  sad  ?  Because  I  had  already  thought  of 
a  way  to  let  you  see  Edouard  without  going  so 
far.' 

'  Oh  Laure !  oh  Laure  !  oh  Laure  !' 
'  This  way — come  !'  and  she  smiled  and  beckoned 
with  her  finger :    while  Josephine   followed   like 
one   under  a  spell,  her  bosom   heaving,  her  eye 
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glancing  on  every  side,  hoping  some  strange  joy, 
yet  scarce  daring  to  hope. 

Laiire  drew  back  the  screen,  and  there  was  a 
sweet  Httle  berceau  that  had  once  been  Josephine's 
own,  and,  in  it,  sunk  deep  in  snow  white  lawn, 
was  a  sleeping  child,  that  lay  there  looking  as  a 
rose  might  look  could  it  fall  upon  new  fallen 
snow. 

At  sight  of  it  Josephine  uttered  a  little  cry,  not 
loud,  but  deep — ay,  a  cry  to  bring  tears  into  the 
eye  of  the  hearer,  and  she  stood  trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  her  hands  clasped,  and  her  eye 
fascinated  and  fixed  on  the  cradle. 

'  My  child  under  this  roof !  What  have  you 
done  ?'  but  her  eye,  fascinated  and  fixed,  never  left 
the  cradle. 

'  I  saw  you  languishing,  dying,  for  w^ant  of 
him.' 

*  Oh !  if  anybody  should  come  ?'  But  her  eye 
never  stirred  an  inch  from  the  cradle. 

'  No !  no !  no !  the  door  is  locked.  Jacintha 
watches  below,  there  is  no  dan —  Ah !  at  last !  ah ! 
poor  woman !' 

For,  as  Laure  was  speaking,  the  young  mother 
sprang  silently  upon  her  child.  You  would  have 
thought  she  was  going  to  kill  him ;  her  head 
reared  itself  again  and  again  like  a  crested  snake's, 
and  again  and  again  and  again  and  again  plunged 
down  upon  the  child,  and  she  kissed  his  little  body 
from  head  to  foot  with  soft  violence,  and   mur- 
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mured,  through  her  starting  tears,  ^My  child !  my 
darhng !  my  angel !  oh,  my  poor  boy !  my  child  ! 
my  child !' 

I  will  ask  my  female  readers  of  every  degree  to 
tell  their  brothers  and  husbands  all  the  young 
noble  did  :  how  she  sat  on  the  floor,  and  had  her 
child  on  her  bosom ;  how  she  smiled  over  it 
through  her  tears ;  how  she  purred  over  it ;  how 
she,  the  stately  one,  lisped  and  prattled  over 
it ;  and  how  life  came  pouring  into  her  heart 
from  it. 

Before  she  had  had  it  in  her  arms  five  minutes, 
her  pale  cheek  w^as  as  red  as  a  rose,  and  her  eyes 
brighter  than  diamonds. 

'  Bless  you,  Laure  !  bless  you  !  bless  you  !  in  one 
moment  you  have  made  me  forget  all  I  ever 
suffered  in  my  life. 

*  There  is  a  draught,'  cried  she,  with  maternal 
anxiety  ;  '  close  the  panel,  Laure.' 

'  No,  dear !  or  I  could  not  call  to  Jacintha,  or 
she  to  me :  but  I  will  shift  the  screen  round 
between  him  and  the  draught.  There — now  come 
to  his  aunt — a  darling  !' 

Then  Laure  sat  on  the  floor  too,  and  Josej^hine 
put  her  boy  on  aunt's  lap,  and  took  a  distant  view 
of  him.  But  she  could  not  bear  so  vast  a  separa- 
tion long.  She  must  have  him  to  her  bosom 
again. 

F  2 
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*  He  is  going  to  wake.  See !  see !  his  lovely 
eyes  are  unclosing/ 

'  But  he  mnst  not,  love,'  said  Laure  :  '  there  put 
him  back  into  his  cradle — quick.' 

This  could  not  be  done  so  adroitly  but  what 
young  master  did  wake,  and  began  to  cry  tolerably 
loud.    Laure  rocked  the  cradle  hastily. 

*  Sing,  Josephine,'  said  she,  and  she  began  an 
old  fashioned  Breton  chant  or  lullaby. 

Josephine  sang  with  her,  and,  singing,  w^atched 
with  a  smile  her  boy  drop  off  by  degrees  to  sleep 
under  the  gentle  motion  and  the  lulling  song. 
They  sang  and  rocked  till  the  lids  came  creeping 
down,  and  hid  the  great  blue  eyes  ;  but  still  they 
sang  and  rocked,  lulling  the  boy — and  gladdening 
their  own  hearts :  for  the  quaint  old  Breton  ditty 
was  tunable  as  the  lark  that  carols  over  the  green 
wheat  in  April ;  and  the  words  so  simj)le  and 
motherly,  that  a  nation  had  taken  them  to  heart. 
Such  songs  bind  ages  together,  and  make  the  lofty 
and  the  low  akin  by  the  great  ties  of  music  and 
the  heart.  Many  a  Breton  peasant's  bosom  in  the 
olden  time  had  gushed  over  her  sleeping  boy  as 
the  young  dame's  of  Beaurepaire  gushed  now^ — in 
this  quaint  tuneful  lullaby. 

Now  as  they  kneeled  over  the  cradle,  one  on 
each  side,  and  rocked  it,  and  sang  that  ancient 
chant,  Josephine,  who  was  oj)posite  the  screen, 
happening  to  raise  her  eyes,  saw  a  strange  thing. 
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There  was  tlie  face  of  a  man  set  close  against 
tlie  side  of  the  screen,  and  peeping  and  peering 
out  of  the  gloom.  The  light  of  her  candle  fell  full 
on  this  face  ;  it  glared  at  her,  set  pale  wonder 
struck  and  vivid  in  the  surrounding  gloom. 

Horror !     Her  husband's  face  ! 

At  first  she  was  quite  stupefied,  and  looked  at  it 
^vith  soul  and  senses  benumbed.  Then  she  trem- 
bled, and  put  her  hand  to  her  eyes  ;  for  she  thought 
it  a  phantom  or  a  delusion  of  the  mind.  No : 
there  it  glared  still.  Then  she  trembled  violentl}^, 
and  held  out  her  left  hand,  the  fingers  working 
convulsively,  to  Laure,  who  was  still  singing. 

But  at  the  same  moment,  the  mouth  of  this 
face  suddenly  opened  in  a  long-drawn  breath.  At 
this,  Josephine  uttered  a  violent  shriek,  and  sprang 
to  her  feet,  with  her  right  hand  quivering  and 
pointing  at  that  pale  face  set  in  the  dark. 

Laure  started  up,  and,  w^heeling  her  head  round, 
saw  Eaynal's  gloomy  face  looking  over  her  shoul- 
der. She  fell  screaming  upon  her  knees,  and, 
almost  out  of  her  senses,  began  to  pray  wildly  and 
piteously  for  mercy. 

Josephine  uttered  one  more  cry,  but  this  was 
the  faint  cry  of  Nature  sinking  under  the  shock  of 
terror.  She  swooned  dead  away,  and  fell  senseless 
on  the  floor  ere  Eaynal  could  debarrass  himself  of 
the  screen,  and  get  to  her. 

This  then  was  the  scene  that  met  Edouard's 
eyes. 
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His  mistress  on  her  knees,  white  as  a  ghost, 
trembhng  :  and  screaming,  rather  than  crying,  for 
mercy.  And  Raynal  standing  over  his  wife,  show- 
ing by  the  working  of  his  iron  features  that  he 
doubted  whether  she  w^as  worthy  he  should  raise 
her. 

One  would  have  thought  nothing  could  add  to 
the  terror  of  this  scene.  Yet  it  was  added  to. 
The  baroness  rang  her  handbell  violently  in  the 
room  below.  She  had  heard  Josephine's  scream 
and  fall. 

'  Oh !  she  too !'  cried  Laure,  and  she  grovelled 
on  her  knees  to  Raynal,  and,  seizing  his  knees, 
implored  him  to  show  some  pity. 

'  Oh  sir !  kill  us  !  we  are  culpable — ' 

Dring !  dring  !  dring  !  dring  !  dring  !  pealed 
the  baroness's  bell. 

'  But  do  not  tell  our  mother.  Oh,  if  you  are  a 
man  !  do  not ! — do  not !  Show  us  some  pity  !  We 
are  but  women.     Mercy !  mercy  !  mercy  !' 

'  Speak  out  then  1'  groaned  Raynal !  '  What 
does  this  mean  ?' 

'  W — w — what  ?'  faltered  Laure. 

'  Why  has  my  wife  swooned  at  sight  of  me  ? — 
whose  is  this  child  ?' 

'  Whose  ?'  stammered  Laure.  Till  he  said  that, 
she  never  thought  there  could  be  a  doubt  whose 
child. 

Dring !  dring  !  dring  !  dring  !   dring  ! 

'Oil  my  God !'  cried  the  poor  girl,  and  her  eyes 
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glanced  every  way  like  some  wild  creature  looking 
for  a  hole,  however  small,  to  escape  by. 

Edouard  seeing  her  hesitation  came  down  on 
her  other  side. 

'  Whose  is  the  child,  Laure  ?'  said  he  sternly. 

'  You  too  !  Why  were  we  born  ?  mercy  !  oh  ! 
pray  let  me  go  to  my  sister !' 

Dring  !  dring  !  dring  !  dring  !  dring  ! 

The  men  were  excited  to  fury  by  Laure' s  hesita- 
tion :  they  each  seized  an  arm,  and  tore  her 
screaming  with  fear  at  their  violence  from  her 
knees  up  to  her  feet  between  them  with  a  single 
gesture. 

'  You  hurt  me  !'  said  she  bitterly  to  Edouard, 
and  she  left  crying  and  was  terribly  calm  and 
sullen  all  in  a  moment. 

'Whose  is  the  child?'  roared  Edouard  and 
Raynal  in  one  raging  birth — '  whose  is  the  child  ?' 

'  It  is  mixe.' 
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These  were  not  words — they  were  electric  shocks. 

The  two  arms  that  gripped  Laure's  arms  were 
paralyzed,  and  dropped  off  them :  and  there  was 
silence. 

Then  the  thought  of  all  she  had  done  with  those 
three  words  began  to  rise  and  grow  and  surge 
over  her.  She  stood,  her  eyes  turned  downwards, 
yet  inwards,  and  dilating  with  horror. 

Silence. 

Now  a  mist  came  over  her  eyes,  and  in  it  she 
saw  indistinctly  the  figure  of  Raynal  darting  to 
his  wife's  side,  and  raising  her  head. 

She  dared  not  look  round  on  the   other   side. 
She  heard  feet  stagger  on  the  floor.     She  heard  a 
groan,  too ;  but  not  a  word. 
^Horrible  silence. 

With  nerves  strung  to  frenzy  and  trembling, 
acute  ears,  she  waited  for  a  reproach,  a  curse — 
either  would  have  been  some  little  relief.  But  no  ! 
a  silence  far  more  terrible. 

Then  a  step  wavered  across  the  room .    Her  soul 
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was  in  her  ear.  She  could  hear  and  feel  the  step 
totter,  and  it  shook  her  as  it  went.  All  sounds 
were  trebled  to  her.  Then  it  struck  on  the  stone 
step  of  the  staircase,  not  like  a  step,  but  a  loud, 
crashing  knell ;  another  step,  another  and  another  : 
down  to  the  very  bottom.  Each  slow  step  made 
her  head  ring  and  her  heart  freeze. 

At  last  she  heard  no  more.  Then  a  scream  of 
anguish  and  recall  rose  to  her  lips.  She  fought  it 
down,  for  Josephine  and  Raynal.  Edouard  was 
gone.  She  had  but  her  sister  now — the  sister  she 
loved  better  than  herself;  the  sister  to  save  whose 
life  and  honour  she  had  this  moment  sacrificed  her 
own,  and  all  a  woman  lives  for. 

She  turned,  with  a  wild  cry  of  love  and  pity,  to 
that  sister's  side  to  help  her  ;  and  when  she  kneeled 
down  beside  her,  an  iron  arm  was  promptly  thrust 
out  between  the  beloved  one  and  her. 

^  This  is  my  care,  madam,'  said  Raynal,  coldly. 

There  was  no  mistaking  his  manner.  The 
stained  one  was  not  to  touch  his  wife. 

She  looked  at  him  in  piteous  amazement  at  his 
ingratitude. 

'It  is  well,'  said  she.  'It  is  just.  I  deserve 
this  from  you.' 

She  said  no  more,  but  drooped  gently  down 
beside  the  cradle,  and  hid  her  forehead  in  the 
clothes  beside  the  child  tliat  had  brought  all  this 
woe,  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

Honest  Raynal  began  to  be  sorry  for  her,  in 
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spite  of  himself.  But  there  was  no  time  for  this. 
Josephine  stirred ;  and,  at  the  same  moment,  a 
violent  knocking  came  at  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  the  new  servant's  voice,  crying — 

<0h,  ladies;  for  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  the 
matter  ?  The  baroness  heard  a  fall — she  is  getting 
■up — slie  will  be  here.  What  shall  I  tell  her  ? — 
what  is  the  matter  ?' 

Kaynal  was  going  to  answer,  but  Laure,  who 
had  started  np  at  the  knocking,  put  her  hand  in  a 
moment  before  his  mouth. 

She  ran  to  the  door. 
There  is  nothing  the  matter  ;  tell  mamma  I 
am  coming  down  to  her  directly.'  She  flew  back 
to  Eaynal  in  an  excitement  little  short  of  frenzy. 
*  Help  me  carry  her  into  her  own  room  !'  cried  she 
imperiously. 

Eaynal  obeyed  by  instinct:  for  the  fiery  girl 
spoke  like  a  general  giving  the  word  of  command 
with  the  enemy  in  front. 

^  Now  put  it  out  of  sight — take  this,  quick,  man  ! 
quick  r 

Eaynal  went  to  the  cradle. 

*  Ah  !  my  poor  girl,'  said  he,  as  he  hfted  it  in 
his  arms,  Hhis  is  a  sorry  business  to  have  to  hide 
your  own  child  from  your  own  mother  1' 

'  Colonel  Eaynal  1'  said  Laure,  '  do  not  insult  a 
poor  despairing  girl ! — cest  Iciche' 

*  I  am  silent  young  woman !'  said  Eaynal 
sternly.     '  What  is  to  be  done  ?' 
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'  Take  it  down  tlie  steps,  and  give  it  to  Jacintlia. 
Stay,  here  is  a  candle,  I  go  to  tell  mamma  you  are 
come:  and  Colonel  Raynal,  I  never  injured  yoz^; 
if  you  tell  my  mother  you  will  stab  her  to  the 
heart  and  me,  and  may  the  curse  of  cowards  light 
on  you  !    may — ' 

^  Enough !'  cried  Raynal  fiercely.  '  Do  you 
take  me  for  a  babbling  girl  ?  I  love  your  mother 
better  than  you  do,  or  this  would  not  be  here.  I 
shall  not  bring  her  grey  hairs  down  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave.  I  shall  speak  of  this  villainy  to  but 
one  person  :  and  to  him  I  shall  talk  with  this,  and 
not  with  the  idle  tongue.'  And  he  tapped  his  sword- 
hilt  with  a  sombre  look  of  terrible  significance. 

He  carried  out  the  cradle.  The  child  slept 
sweetly  through  it  all. 

Laure  darted  into  Josephine's  room,  took  the 
key  from  the  inside,  to  the  outside,  locked  the  door, 
put  the  key  in  her  pocket  and  ran  down  to  her 
mother's  room  :  her  knees  trembled  under  her  as 
she  went. 

Jacintha,  sleeping  tranquilly,  suddenly  felt  her 
throat  griped,  and  heard  >  loud  voice  ring  in  her 
ear :  then  she  was  lifted  and  wrenched,  and 
dropped.  She  found  herself  lying  clear  of  the 
steps  in  the  moonlight  :  her  head  was  where  her 
feet  had  been,  and  her  candle  out. 

She  uttered  shriek  upon  shriek,  and  was  too 
frightened  to  get  up.     She  thought  it  was  super- 
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natural :  some  old  De  Beaurepaire  had  served  her 
thus  for  sleeping  on  her  post.  A  struggle  took 
place  between  her  fidelity  and  her  superstitious 
fears.  Fidelity  conquered.  Quaking  in  ever}' 
limb  she  groped  up  the  staircase  for  her  candle. 

It  was  gone. 

Then  a  still  more  sickening  fear  came  over  her. 

What  if  this  was  no  spirit's  work,  but  a  human 
arm — a  strong  one — some  man's  arm  ? 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  dart  up  the  stairs,  and 
make  sure  that  no  calamity  had  befallen  through 
her  mistimed  drowsiness.  But  when  she  came  to 
try,  her  dread  of  the  supernatural  revived.  She 
could  not  venture  without  a  light  up  those  stairs, 
thronged  perhaps  with  angry  spirits.  She  ran  to 
the  kitchen.  She  found  the  tinder-box,  and  with 
trembling  hands  struck  a  light.  She  came  back 
shading  it  with  her  hands,  and,  committing  her 
soul  to  the  care  of  Heaven,  she  crept  quaking  up 
the  stairs.  Then  she  heard  voices  above,  and  that 
restored  her  more  ;  she  mounted  more  steadily. 
Presently  she  stopped :  for  a  heavy  step  was 
coming  down.  It  did  not  sound  like  a  woman's 
step.     It  came  further  down  :  she  turned  to  fly, 

'  Jacintha  !'  said  a  deep  voice,  that  in  this  stone 
cylinder  rang  like  thunder  from  a  tomb. 

^  Oh !  saints  and  angels  save  me,'  yelled 
Jacintha  :  and  fell  on  her  knees,  and  hid  her 
head  for  security  :  and  down  went  her  candlestick 
clattering  on  the  stone. 
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'  Don't  be  a  fool !'  said  tlie  iron  voice  over  her 
head.     '  Get  up  and  take  this.' 

She  raised  her  head  by  slow  degrees,  shuddering. 

A  man  was  holding  out  a  candle  to  her:  the 
candle  he  carried  lighted  up  his  face — 

'  Colonel  Eaynal.' 

*  Well,  what  do  you  kneel  there  for,  gaping  at 
me  like  that  ?  Take  this  I  tell  you,  and  carry  it 
out  of  the  house  !' 

He  shoved  it  roughly  down  into  her  hands  then 
turned  on  his  heel  without  a  word. 

Jacintha  collapsed  on  the  stairs,  and  the  cradle 
beside  her  :  for  all  the  power  was  driven  out  of 
her  body  :  she  could  hardly  support  her  own 
weight,  much  less  the  cradle. 

She  rocked  herself,  and  groaned. 

'  Oh  what's  this  ? — oh  what's  this  ?' 

A  cold  joerspiration  came  over  her  whole  frame. 

'  Oh  what  does  this  mean  ?  What  has 
haj)pened  ?' 

She  took  up  the  candle  that  was  lying  burning 
and  guttering  on  the  stairs  :  scraped  up  the  grease 
with  the  snuffers,  and  tried  to  polish  it  clean  with 
a  bit  of  paper  that  shook  between  her  fingers.  She 
took  the  child  out  of  the  cradle,  and  wrapped  it 
carefully  in  her  shawl :  then  went  slowly  down  the 
stairs,  and,  holding  him  close  to  her  bosom,  with  a 
furtive  eye,  and  brain  confused,  and  a  heart  like 
lead,  stole  away  to  the  tenantless  cottage,  where 
Madame  Jouvenel  awaited  her. 
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Laure  found  the  baroness  pale  and  agitated. 
^Wliat  is  the  matter?  What  is  going  on  over 
my  head  ?' 

'  DarHng  mother,  something  has  happened  that 
will  rejoice  your  heart.  Somebody  has  come 
home.' 

*My  son?  oh  no!  impossible.  We  cannot  be 
so  happy.' 

'  He  will  be  with  you  directly.' 

The  old  lady  now  trembled  with  joyful  agitation. 

*  In  five  minutes  I  will  bring  him  to  you.  Shall 
you  be  dressed  ?  I  will  ring  for  the  girl  to  help 
you.' 

'  But  Laure,  the  scream,  and  that  terrible  fall, 
Ah !  where  is  Josephine  ?' 

*  Can't  you  guess,  mamma  ?  Oh  the  fall  was  the 
fall  of  the  screen,  and  they  stumbled  over  it  in  the 
dark.' 

'They!  who?' 

'  Colonel  Raynal,  and — and  Edouard.  I  will  tell 
you  mamma,  but  don't  be  angry  or  even  mention 
it.  They  wanted  to  surprise  us.  They  saw  a 
light  burning,  and  they  crept  on  tip-toe  u^)  to  the 
tapestried  room,  where  Josephine  and  I  were,  and 
they  did  give  us  a  great  fright.' 

*  What  madness !'  cried  the  baroness  angrily ; 
'  and  in  Josephine's  weak  state  !  Such  a  surprise 
might  have  driven  her  into  a  fit.' 

*Yes,  it  was  foolish — but  let  it  pass  mamma. 
Don't  speak  of  it.     He  is  sorry  about  it.' 
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Laure  slipped  out,  ordered  a  fire  in  the  salon, 
and  not  in  the  tapestried  room,  and  the  next 
minute  was  at  her  sister  s  door.  There  she  found 
Raynal  knocking,  and  asking  Josephine  how  she 
was. 

'  Pray  leave  her  alone  a  moment,'  said  she.  '  I 
wdll  hring  her  down  to  you.  Mamma  is  waiting  for 
you  in  the  salon.' 

Raynal  went  down.  Laure  unlocked  the  bedroom 
door,  went  in,  and  to  her  horror  found  Josephine 
lying  on  the  floor.  She  dashed  water  in  her  face 
and  applied  every  remedy ;  and  at  last  she  came 
back  to  life,  and  its  terrors. 

*  Save  me  Laure  !  save  me — he  is  coming  to  kill 
me  —  I  heard  him  at  the  door/  and  she  clung 
trembling  piteously  to  Laure. 

Then  Laure  seeing  her  terror,  was  glad  at  the 
suicidal  falsehood  she  had  told.  She  comforted 
and  encouraged  Josephine  and — deceived  her. 

'All  is  well  my  poor  coward,'  she  cried ;  *  your 
fears  are  all  imaginary  :  another  has  owned  the 
child  :  and  the  story  is  believed.' 

*  Another !  impossible  !  He  would  not  believe  it.' 
'  He  does  believe  it — he  shall  believe  it.' 
Laure  then,  feeling  by  no  means  sure  that  Jo- 
sephine terrified  as  she  was  would  consent  to  let 
her  sister  come  to  shame  to  screen  her,  told  her 
boldly  that  Jacintha  had  owned  herself  the  mother 
of  the  child,  and  that  Raynal's  only  feeling  towards 
her  was  pity,  and  regret  at  having  so    foolishly 
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frightened  lier,  weakened  as  she  was  by  iUness. 
'  I  told  him  you  had  been  ill,  dear.  But  how 
came  you  on  the  ground  ?' 

'Laure,  I  had  come  to  myself;  I  was  on  my 
knees  praying.  He  tapped.  I  heard  his  voice.  I 
remember  no  more.  I  must  have  fainted  again 
directly.' 

La  are  had  hard  work  to  make  her  believe  that 
her  guilt,  as  she  called  it,  was  not  known ;  and 
even  then  she  could  not  prevail  on  her  to  come 
down  stairs,  until  she  said — '  if  you  don't  he  will 
come  to  you.'  On  that  Josephine  consented  eagerly, 
and  with  trembling  fingers  began  to  adjust  her  hair 
and  her  dress  for  the  interview. 

All  this  terrible  night  Laure  fought  for  her 
sister. 

She  took  her  down  stairs  to  the  salon.  She  put 
her  on  the  sofa.  She  sat  by  her  and  pressed  her 
hand  constantly  to  give  her  courage.  She  told  the 
story  of  the  surprise  her  own  way,  before  the  whole 
party,  including  the  doctor,  to  prevent  Raynal  from 
being  called  on  to  tell  it  his  way.  She  laughed  at 
Josephine's  absurdity,  but  excused  it  on  account  of 
her  feeble  health.  In  short  she  threw  more  and 
more  dust  in  all  their  eyes. 

But  by  the  time  when  the  rising  sun  came  faintly 
in  and  lighted  the  haggard  party  where  the  de- 
ceived were  happy  the  deceivers  wretched,  the 
supernatural  strength  this  young  girl  had  shown 
was  almost  exhausted.     She  felt  an  hysterical  im- 
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pulse  to  scream  and  weep :  eacli  minute  it  became 
more  and  more  ungovernable.  Then  came  an  un- 
expected turn.  Raynal  after  a  long  and  tiring  talk 
with  his  mother,  as  he  called  her,  looked  at  his  w^atch, 
and  in  a  characteristic  way  coolly  announced  his  im- 
mediate departure,  this  being  the  first  hint  he  had 
given  them  that  he  was  not  come  back  for  good. 

The  baroness  -was  thunderstruck. 

Laure  and  Josephine  pressed  one  another's 
hands,  and  had  much  ado  not  to  utter  a  loud  cry 
of  joy. 

Raynal  explained  the  case.  Six  days  were  al- 
lowed him  to  carry  his  dispatches  to  the  Rhine. 

He  had  calculated  that  he  could  do  it  in  four 
days  from  Paris.  *  So  I  stole  a  day  to  get  a  peep 
at  you  and  my  wife.  But  now  I  must  be  off :  not 
an  hour  to  lose.  Don't  fret  mother,  I  shall  soon  be 
back  again,  if  I  am  not  knocked  on  the  head.' 

Raynal  took  a  jovial  leave  of  them  all.  When 
it  came  to  Laure's  turn,  he  drew  her  aside  and 
.whispered  into  her  ear — 

*  Who  is  the  man  ?' 

She  started,  and  seemed  dumb-founded.  '  No  one 
you  know,'  she  whispered. 

*  Tell  me,  or  I  ask  my  wife.' 

*  She  has  promised  me  not  to  betray  me  :  I  made 
her  swear.  Spare  me  now,  brother ;  I  will  tell  you 
all  when  you  come  back.' 

'  That  is  a  bargain  :  now  hear  me  swear ;  he 
shall  marry  you,  or  he  shall  die  by  my  hand.' 
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He  confirmed  this  by  a  tremendous  oath. 

Laure  shuddered,  but  she  said  nothing,  only  she 
thought  to  herself — '  I  am  forewarned.  Never 
shall  you  know  who  is  the  father  of  that  child.' 

He  was  gone. 

The  baroness. — 'What  had  he  to  say  to  you, 
Laure  ?     Your  poor  mother  is  jealous  !' 

Laure. — '  He  was  only  telling  me  what  to  do  to 
keep  up  your  courage  and  Josephine's  till  he 
comes  back  for  good.' 

Baroness.  —  '  Ah !  Heaven  grant  it  may  be 
soon !' 

This  was  the  last  lie  the  entangled  one  had  to 
tell  that  morning.  The  next  minute  the  sisters, 
exhausted  by  their  terrible  struggle,  went  feebly, 
with  downcast  eyes,  along  the  corridor  and  up  the 
staircase  to  Josephine's  room. 

They  went  hand  in  hand.  They  sank  down, 
dressed  as  they  were,  on  Josephine's  bed,  and 
clung  to  one  another  and  trembled  together, 
till  their  exhausted  natures  sank  into  uneasy 
slumbers,  from  which  each  in  turn  would  wake 
ever  and  anon  with  a  convulsive  start,  and  clasp 
her  sister  tighter  to  her  breast 

Theirs  was  a  marvellous  love.  Even  a  course 
of  deceit  had  not  yet  prevailed  to  separate  or  chilly 
their  sister  bosoms.  But  still  in  this  deep  and 
wonderful  love  there  were  degrees :  one  went  a 
shade  deeper  than  the  other  now, — ay,  since  last 
night.     Which  ?  why  she  who  had  sacrificed  her- 
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self  for  the  otlier,  and  dared  not  tell  her  of  it,  lest 
the  sacrifice  should  be  refused. 

It  was  the  grey  of  the  morning,  and  foggy,  when 
Eaynal,  after  taking  leave,  went  to  the  stable  for 
his  horse.  At  the  stable  door  he  came  upon  a  man 
sitting  doubled  up  on  the  very  stones  of  the  yard, 
with  his  head  on  his  knees.  The  figure  lifted  his 
head,  and  showed  him  the  face  of  Edouard  Riviere, 
white  and  ghastly  :  his  hair  lank  with  the  mist, 
his  teeth  chattering  with  cold  and  misery.  The 
poor  wretch  had  walked  frantically  all  night  round 
and  round  the  chateau,  waiting  till  he  should 
come  out.    He  told  him  so. 

'  But  why  didn't  you? — Ah!  I  see.  No!  you  could 
not  go  into  the  house  after  that.  Be  a  man  !  There 
is  but  one  thing  for  you  to  do.  Turn  your  back  on 
her,  and  forget  she  ever  lived  !  She  is  dead  to  you.' 

'  There  is  something  to  be  done  besides  that,' 
said  Edouard,  gloomily. 

'  What  ?' 

'  Yengeance.' 

'  That  is  my  affair,  young  man.  When  I  come 
back  from  the  Rhine,  she  will  tell  me  who  her 
seducer  is.     She  has  promised.' 

'  She  will  never  tell  you ;  she  is  young  in 
years,  but  old  in  treachery.  Thank  heaven  we 
don't  depend  on  her.     I  know  the  villain.' 

'  Ah  !  then  tell  me  this  moment !' 

*  It  is  that  scoundrel,  Dujardin.' 

'  Dujardin  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?' 
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*  I  mean  that,  while  you  were  fighting  for  France, 
your  house  was  turned  into  a  hosj)ital  for  wounded 
soldiers.' 

'  All  the  better.' 

'  That  this  Dujardin  was  housed  by  you,  was 
nursed  by  your  wife,  and  all  the  family  ;  and  in 
return  has  seduced  your  sister — my  affianced.' 

'  I  can't  believe  it.  Camille  Dujardin  was 
always  a  man  of  honour,  and  a  good  soldier.' 

'  Colonel,  there  has  been  no  man  near  the  place 
but  this  Dujardin.  I  tell  you  it  is  he.  Don't  make 
me  tear  my  bleeding  heart  out :  must  I  tell  you 
how  often  I  caught  them  together,  how  I  sus- 
pected, and  how  she  gulled  me  :  blind  fool  that  I 
was,  to  believe  a  woman's  words  before  my  own 
eyes  ?  I  swear  to  you  he  is  the  villain.  The  only 
question  is,  which  of  us  two  is  to  kill  him !' 

*  Where  is  the  man  ?' 

'  He  is  in  the  army  of  the  Ehine.' 

'  Ah  !  all  the  better.' 

'  Covered  with  glory  and  honour.  Curse  him  ! 
oh  curse  him  !   curse  him  !' 

'  I  am  in  luck.     I  am  going  to  the  Ehine.' 

'  I  know  it.  That  is  why  I  waited  here  all 
through  this  night  of  misery.  Yes,  you  are  in 
lack.  But  you  will  send  me  a  line  when  you 
have  killed  him ;  will  you  not  ?  Then  I  shall 
know  joy  again.  Should  he  escape  you,  he  shall 
not  escape  me.' 

'  Young  man,'  said  Eaynal,  sternly,  '  this  rage  is 
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unmanly.  We  have  not  heard  his  side  of  the  story. 
He  is  a  good  soldier.  Perhaps  he  is  not  all  to 
blame  :  or,  perhaps,  passion  has  betrayed  him  into 
a  sin  that  his  conscience  and  honour  disa23prove  : 
if  so,  he  must  not  die.  You  think  only  of  your 
wrong  :  it  is  natural.  But  I  am  the  girl's  brother 
— guardian  of  her  honour  and  my  own.  His  life 
is  precious  as  gold.     I  shall  make  him  marry  her.' 

'  What !  reward  him  for  his  villany !'  cried 
Edouard,  frantically. 

'  I  don't  see  the  mighty  reward,'  replied  Eaynal, 
with  a  sneer. 

*  You  leave  one  thing  out  of  the  calculation, 
monsieur,'  said  Edouard,  trembling  with  anger, 
'  that  I  will  kill  your  brother-in-law  at  the  altar, 
before  her  eyes.' 

*  You  leave  one  thing  out  of  the  calculation 
— that  you  will  first  have  to  cross  swords,  at 
the  altar,  with  me.' 

'  So  be  it.  I  will  not  draw  on  my  old  com- 
mandant. I  could  not ;  but  be  sure  I  will  catch 
him  and  her  alone  some  day,  and  the  bride  shall 
be  a  widow  in  her  honeymoon.' 

*  As  you  please,'  said  Eaynal,  coolly.  '  That  is 
all  fair.  I  shall  make  her  an  honest  wife  ;  you  may 
make  her  an  honest  widow.  (This  is  what  they 
call  love,  and  sneer  at  me  for  keeping  clear  of  it.) 
But  neither  he  nor  you  shall  keep  my  sister  what 

she  is  now,  a ,'  and  he  used  a  word  out  of  the 

camp. 
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Edouard  winced  and  groaned. 

*  Oh  !  don't  call  her  by  such  a  name  !  There  is 
some  mystery.  She  loved  me  once.  There  must 
have  been  some  strange  seduction.' 

*  Why  so  T  cried  Eaynal ;  '  I  never  saw  a  girl 
that  could  take  her  own  part  better  than  she  can. 
She  is  not  like  her  sister  at  all  in  character.  Not 
that  I  excuse  him.  It  was  a  dishonourable  act ;  an 
ungrateful  act  to  my  wife  and  my  mother.' 

'  And  to  you.' 

'  In  four  days  I  shall  stand  before  him.  I  shall 
not  go  into  a  pet  like  you ;  I  am  in  earnest.  I 
shall  just  say  to  him — "  Dujardin,  I  know  all !" 
Then  if  he  is  guilty  his  face  will  show  it  directly. 
Then  I  shall  say — "  Comrade,  you  must  marry  her 
whom  you  have  dishonoured."  ' 

*  He  will  not !     He  is  a  libertine — a  rascal.' 

'  You  are  speaking  of  a  man  you  don't  know. 
He  will  marry  her,  and  repair  the  wrong  he  has 
done.' 

'  Suppose  he  refuses  ?' 

'  Why  should  he  refuse  ?  the  girl  is  not  ugly  or 
old,  and  if  she  has  done  a  folly  he  was  her  partner 
in  it.' 

'  Suppose  he  refuses  ?' 

Eaynal  ground  his  teeth. 

'  Eefuse  ?  if  he  does,  I'll  run  my  sword  through 
his  carcass  then  and  there  :  and  the  girl  shall  go 
to  a  convent.' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  French  army  lay  before  a  fortified  place  near 
the  Rhine,  which  we  will  call  Philipsburg. 

This  army  knew  Bonaparte  by  report  only :  it 
was  commanded  by  generals  of  the  old  school. 

Philipsburg  was  defended  on  three  sides  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground :  but  on  the  side  that  faced 
the  French  line  of  march  there  was  only  a  zigzag 
wall,  pierced,  and  a  low  tower  or  two  at  the  salient 
angles. 

There  were  evidences  of  a  tardy  attempt  to  im- 
prove the  defences.  In  particular  there  was  a  large 
round  bastion  about  three  times  the  height  of  the 
wall :  the  masonry  was  new  :  and  the  very  embra- 
sures were  not  cut. 

Young  blood  was  for  assaulting  these-  equivocal 
fortifications  at  the  end  of  the  day's  march  that 
brought  the  French  advanced  guard  in  sight  of  the 
place  :  but  the  old  generals  would  not  hear  of  it. 
The  soldiers'  lives  must  not  be  flung  away  assault- 
ing a  place  that  could  be  reduced  in  twenty-one 
days  with  mathematical  certainty.      For   at  this 
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epoch  a  siege  was  looked  on  as  a  process  witli  a 
certain  result :  the  only  problem  was,  in  how  many 
days  would  the  place  be  taken  :  and  even  this  they 
used  to  settle  to  a  day  or  two  on  paper  by  arith- 
metic :  so  many  feet  of  wall,  and  so  many  guns  on 
the  one  side  :  so  many  guns,  so  many  men,  and  such 
and  such  a  soil  to  cut  the  trenches  in  on  the  other — 
result,  two  figures  varying  from  fourteen  to  forty. 
These  two  figures  represented  the  duration  of  the 
siege. 

For  all  that,  siege  arithmetic,  right  in  general, 
has  always  been  terribly  disturbed  by  one  little 
incident,  that  occurs  now  and  then — viz.,  genius 
mside.  This  is  one  of  the  sins  of  genius  :  it  goes 
and  puts  out  calculations  that  have  stood  the  brunt 
of  years.  Archimedes  and  Todle-ben  were,  no  doubt, 
clever  men  in  their  way  and  good  citizens,  yet  one 
characteristic  of  delicate  men's  minds  they  lacked — 
veneration.  They  showed  an  utter  disrespect  for 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  deranged  the  calcula- 
tions which  so  much  learning  and  patient  thought 
had  hallovved,  disturbed  the  minds  of  white-haired 
veterans,  took  sieges  out  of  the  grasp  of  science, 
and  plunged  them  back  into  the  field  of  the  wildest 
conjecture. 

Our  generals  then  sat  down  at  fourteen  hundred 
yards  distance,  and  planned  the  trenches  artistically, 
and  directed  them  to  be  cut  at  artful  angles,  and 
so  creep  nearer  and  nearer  the  devoted  town. 
Then  the   Prussians,  whose   hearts    had  been   in 
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their  shoes  at  first  sight  of  the  French  shakos, 
plucked  up,  and  turned  not  the  garrison  only  but 
the  population  of  the  town  into  engineers  and 
masons.  Their  fortifications  grew  almost  as  fast 
as  the  French  trenches. 

The  first  day  of  the  siege,  a  young  but  dis- 
tinguished brigadier  in  the  French  army  rode  to 
the  quarters  of  General  Raimbaut,  who  commanded 
his  division  and  was  his  personal  friend,  and  re- 
spectfully but  firmly  entreated  the  general  to  re- 
present to  the  commander-in-chief  the  propriety  of 
assaulting  that  new  bastion  before  it  should  become 
dangerous. 

'  My  brigade  shall  carry  it  in  fifteen  minutes, 
general/ 

'  What,  cross  all  that  open  under  fire  ?    one  half 
your  brigade  would  never  reach  the  bastion.' 
*  The  other  half  w^ould  take  it,  general.' 
'  That  is  very  doubtful.' 

'  And  the  next  day  you  would  have  the  town.' 
General  Eaimbaut  refused  to  forward  the  young 
colonel's  proposal  to  head-quarters. 

'  I  will  not  subject  you  to  two  refusals  in  one 
matter,'  said  he  kindly. 

The  young  colonel  lingered.  He  said  respect- 
fully— '  One  question,  general :  when  that  bastion 
cuts  its  teeth  will  it  be  any  easier  to  take  than 
now  ?' 

'  Certainly  :  it  w411  always  be  easier  to  take  it 
from  the  sap  than  to  cross  the  open  under  fire  to 
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it,  and  take  it.  Come,  colonel,  to  your  trenches  : 
and  if  your  friend  should  cut  its  teeth,  you  shall 
have  a  battery  in  your  attack  that  will  set  its  teeth 
on  edge — ha  !  ha  !' 

The  young  colonel  did  not  echo  his  chief's 
humour ;  he  saluted  gravely,  and  returned  to  the 
trenches. 

The  next  morning  three  fresh  tiers  of  embrasures 
grinned  one  above  another  at  the  besiegers.  The 
besieged  had  been  up  all  night,  and  not  idle.  In 
half  these  apertures  black  muzzles  showed  them- 
selves. 

The  bastion  had  cut  its  front  teeth. 


Thirteenth  day  of  the  siege. 

The  trenches  were  within  four  hundred  yards  of 
the  enemy's  guns,  and  it  was  hot  work  in  them. 
The  enemy  had  three  tiers  of  guns  in  the  round 
bastion,  and  on  the  top  they  had  got  a  long  48- 
pounder,  which  they  worked  with  a  swivel  joint,  or 
something,  and  threw  a  great  roaring  shot  into  any 
part  of  the  French  lines. 

As  to  the  commander-in-chief  and  his  generals, 
they  were  dotted  about  a  long  way  in  the  rear,  and 
no  shot  came  as  far  as  them :  but  in  the  trenches 
the  men  began  now  to  fall  fast,  especially  on  the 
left  attack,  which  faced  the  round  bastion.     Our 
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young  colonel  had  got  his  heavy  battery,  and 
every  now  and  then  he  would  divert  the  general 
efforts  of  the  bastion,  and  compel  it  to  concentrate 
its  attention  on  him,  by  pounding  away  at  it  till  it 
was  all  in  sore  places.  But  he  meant  it  worse 
mischief  than  that.  Still,  as  heretofore,  regarding 
it  as  the  key  to  Philipsburg,  he  had  got  a  large 
force  of  engineers  at  work  driving  a  mine  towards 
it :  and  to  this  he  trusted  more  than  to  breaching 
it ;  for  the  bigger  holes  he  made  in  it  by  day  were 
all  stopped  at  night  by  the  townspeople. 

This  colonel  was  not  a  favourite  in  the  division 
to  which  his  brigade  belonged.  He  was  a  good 
soldier,  but  a  dull  companion.  He  was  also  accused 
of  hauteur  and  of  an  unsoldierly  reserve  with  his 
brother  officers. 

Some  loose-tongued  ones  even  called  him  a  milk- 
sop, because  he  was  constantly  seen  conversing 
with  the  priest — he  who  had  nothing  to  say  to  an 
honest  soldier. 

Others  said,  '  No,  hang  it !  he  is  not  a  milk-sop  : 
he  is  a  tried  soldier  :  he  is  a  sulky  beggar  all  the 
same.'  Those  under  his  immediate  command  were 
divided  in  opinion  about  him.  There  was  some- 
thing about  him  they  could  not  understand.  Why 
was  his  sallow  face  so  stern,  so  sad !  and  why  with 
all  that  his  voice  so  gentle  !  The  few  words  that 
did  fall  from  his  mouth  were  prized.  One  old 
soldier  used  to  say,  *  I  would  rather  have  a  word 
from  our  brigadier  than  from  the  commander-in- 
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chief.'  Others  thought  he  must  at  some  part  of 
his  career  have  pillaged  a  church,  taken  the  altar* 
piece  and  sold  it  to  a  picture-dealer  in  Paris,  or 
whipped  the  earrings  out  of  the  Madonna's  ear,  or 
admitted  the  female  enemy  to  quarter  upon  un- 
generous conditions :  this  or  some  such  crime  to 
which  we  poor  soldiers  are  liable  :  and  now  was 
committing  the  mistake  of  remording  himself  about 
it.     '  Always  alongside  the  chaplain,  you  see  !' 

This  cold  and  silent  man  had  won  the  heart  of 
the  most  talkative  sergeant  in  the  French  army. 
Sergeant  La  Croix  protested  with  many  oaths  that 
all  the  best  generals  of  the  day  had  commanded 
him  in  turn,  and  that  his  present  colonel  was  the 
first  that  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  him  with  un- 
limited confidence. 

'  He  knows  every  point  of  war — this  one,'  said 
La  Croix,  '  I  heard  him  beg  and  pray  for  leave  to 
storm  this  thundering  bastion  before  it  was  armed : 
but  no !  the  old  muffs  would  be  wiser  than  our 
colonel.  So  now  here  we  are  kept  at  bay  by  a 
place  that  Julius  Csesar  and  Cannibal  wouldn't 
have  made  two  bites  at  a  piece  ;  no  more  would  I 
if  I  was  the  old  boy  out  there  behind  the  hill.'  In 
such  terms  do  sergeants  denote  commanders-in- 
chief — at  a  distance.  A  talkative  sergeant  has 
more  influence  w^ith  the  men  than  the  Minister  of 
War  is  perhaps  aware :  on  the  whole,  the  24th 
brigade  would  have  followed  its  gloomy  colonel  t6 
grim  death  and  a^  foot  farther.     One  thing  ga-ve 
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these  men  a  touch  of  superstitious  reverence  for 
their  commander.  He  seemed  to  them  free  from 
physical  weakness.  He  never  sat  down  to  dinner, 
and  seemed  never  to  sleep.  At  no  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  were  the  sentries  safe  from  his  visits. 

Yery  annoying.  But,  after  a  while,  it  led  to 
keen  watchfulness  :  the  more  so  that  the  sad  and 
gloomy  colonel  showed  by  his  manner  he  appre- 
ciated it.  Indeed,  one  night  he  even  opened  his 
marble  jaws,  and  told  Sergeant  La  Croix  that  a 
watchful  sentry  was  an  important  soldier,  not  to 
his  brigade  only,  but  to  the  whole  army.  Judge 
whether  the  maxim,  and  the  implied  encomium  did 
not  circulate  next  morning,  with  additions. 

16th  day  of  the  siege.  The  round  bastion 
opened  fire  at  eight  o'clock,  not  on  the  opposing 
battery,  but  on  the  right  of  the  French  attack. 
Its  advanced  position  enabled  a  portion  of  its  guns 
to  rake  these  trenches  slant-wise :  and  depressing 
its  guns  it  made  the  round  shot  strike  the  ground 
first  and  ricochet  over. 

On  this  our  colonel  opened  on  them  with  all  his 
guns  :  one  of  these  he  served  himself.  Among  his 
other  warlike  accomplishments,  he  was  a  wonderful 
shot  with  a  cannon.  He  showed  them  capital 
practice  this  morning :  drove  two  embrasures  into 
one,  and  knocked  about  a  ton  of  masonry  off  the 
parapet.  Then  taking  advantage  of  this,  he  served 
two  of  his  guns  with  grape,  and  swept  the  enemy 
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off  the  top  of  the  bastion^  and  kept  it  clear.  He 
made  it  so  hot  they  could  not  work  the  upper 
guns.  Then  they  turned  the  other  two  tiers  all 
upon  him,  and  at  it  both  sides  went,  ding,  dong, 
till  the  guns  were  too  hot  to  be  worked.  So  then 
Sergeant  La  Croix  popped  his  head  up  from  the 
battery,  and  showed  the  enemy  a  great  white  plate. 
This  was  meant  to  convey  to  them  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  the  French  army :  the  other  side  of  the 
table  of  course. 

To  the  credit  of  Prussian  intelligence  be  it 
recorded,  that  this  pantomimic  hint  was  at  once 
taken  and  both  sides  went  to  dinner. 

The  fighting  colonel  however  remained  in  the 
battery,  and  kept  a  detachment  of  his  gunners 
employed  cooling  and  loading  the  guns  and 
repairing  the  touch  holes.  He  ordered  his  two 
cutlets  and  his  glass  of  water  into  the  battery. 

Meantime  the  enemy  fired  a  single  gun  at  long 
intervals,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  we  had  the  last 
word.'  Let  trenches  be  cut  ever  so  artfully,  there 
will  be  a  little  space  exposed  here  and  there  at  the 
angles.  These  spaces  the  men  are  ordered  to 
avoid,  or  whip  quickly  across  them  into  cover. 

Now  the  enemy  had  just  got  the  range  of  one 
of  these  places  with  their  solitary  gun,  and  had 
already  dropped  a  couple  of  shot  right  on  to  it.  A 
camp  follower  with  a  tray,  two  cutlets,  and  a  glass 
of  water,  came  to  this  open  space  just  as  a  puff  of 
white  smoke  burst  from  the  bastion.     Instead  of 
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instantly  seeking  shelter  till  the  shot  had  struck, 
he,  in  his  inexperience,  thought  the  shot  must  have 
struck,  and  all  danger  be  over.  He  stayed  there 
mooning,  instead  of  pelting  under  cover :  the  shot 
( 1 81b)  struck  him  right  on  the  breast,  knocked  him 
into  spillekens,  and  sent  the  mutton  cutlets  flying. 

The  human  fragments  lay  quiet,  ten  yards  off. 
But  a  soldier  that  was  eating  his  dinner  kicked  it 
over,  and  jumped  up  at  the  side  of  '  Death's  Alley  ' 
(as  it  was  christened  next  minute),  and  danced  and 
yelled  with  pain. 

'  Haw !  haw  !  haw  !'  roared  a  soldier  from  the 
other  side  of  the  alley. 

*  What  is  that  ?'  cried  Sergeant  La  Croix. 
*  What  do  you  laugh  at.  Private  Cadel  ?'  said  he 
sternly,  for  though  he  was  too  far  in  the  trench  to 
see,  he  had  heard  that  horrible  sound  a  soldier 
knows  from  every  other,  the  ^  thud '  of  a  round 
shot  striking  man  or  horse. 

'  Sergeant,'  said  Cadel,  respectfully,  '  I  laugh  to 
see  Private  Hard,  that  got  the  wind  of  the  shot, 
dance  and  sing,  when  the  man  that  got  the  shot 
itself  does  not  say  a  word.' 

*  The  wind  of  the  shot,  you  rascal !'  roared 
Private  Dard  :  '  look  here  !'  and  he  showed  the 
blood  running  down  his  face. 

The  shot  had  actually  driven  a  splinter  of  bone 
out  of  the  sutler  into  Dard's  temple. 

*  I  am  the  unluckiest  fellow  in  the  army,'  remon- 
strated Dard  :  and  he  stamped  in  a  circle. 
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'  Seems  to  me  you  are  only  the  second  unluckiest 
this  time,'  said  a  young  soldier  with  his  mouth  full ; 
and,  with  a  certain  dry  humour,  he  pointed  vaguely 
over  his  shoulder  with  the  fork  towards  the  corpse. 

The  trenches  laughed  and  assented. 

This  want  of  sympathy  and  justice  irritated 
Dard. 

'  You  cursed  fools !'  cried  he.  '  He  is  gone 
where  we  must  all  go — without  any  trouble.  But 
look  at  me.  I  am  always  getting  barked.  Dogs 
of  Prussians  !  they  pick  me  out  among  a  thousand. 
I  shall  have  a  headache  all  the  afternoon,  you  see 
else.' 

.    Some    of  our   heads  would    never   have   ached 
again  :  but  Dard  had  a  good  thick  scull. 

Dard  pulled  out  his  spilleken  savagely. 

'  I'll  wrap  it  up  in  paper  for  Jacintha,'  said  he. 
'  Then  that  will  learn  her  what  a  poor  soldier 
has  to  go  through.' 

Even  this  consolation  was  denied  Private  Dard. 

Corporal  Coriolanus  Gand,  a  bit  of  an  infidel 
from  Lyons,  who  sometimes  amused  himself  with 
the  Breton's  superstition,  told  him  with  a  grave 
face,  that  the  splinter  belonged  not  to  him,  but  to 
the  sutler,  and  though  so  small  was  doubtless  a 
necessary  part  of  his  frame.  For  a  broken  link  is 
a  broken  chain. 

'  It  will  be  a  bone  of  contention  between  you 
two,'  said  he ;  especially  at  midnight.  He  will  he 
always  coming  hack  to  you  for  it' 
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^  There,  take  it  away  !'  said  the  Breton  hastily, 
*and  bury  it  with  the  poor  fellow.' 

Sergeant  La  Croix  presented  himself  before  the 
colonel  with  a  rueful  face,  and  saluted  him  and 
said — 

'  Colonel,  your  dinner  has  been  spilt — a  shot 
from  the  bastion.' 

*  No  matter,'  said  the  colonel.  '  Give  me  a  piece 
of  bread  instead.' 

Returning  from  this,  La  Croix  found  Cadel  sitting 
on  one  side  of  Death's  Alley,  and  Dard  with  his 
head  bound  up  on  the  other.  They  had  got  a 
bottle  wdiich  each  put  up  in  turn  wherever  he 
fancied  the  next  round  shot  would  strike,  and  they 
were  betting  their  afternoon  rations,  which  would 
get  the  Prussians  to  hit  the  bottle  first. 

La  Croix  pulled  their  ears  playfully. 

'  Time  is  up  for  playing  marbles,'  said  he. 
*  Mizzle,  and  play  at  duty,'  and  he  bundled  them 
off  into  the  battery. 

It  was  an  hour  past  midnight :  a  cloudy  night. 
The  moon  was  up,  but  seen  only  by  fitful  gleams. 
A  calm,  peaceful  silence  reigned. 

Dard  was  sentinel  in  the  battery. 

An  officer  going  his  rounds  found  the  said 
sentinel  flat  instead  of  vertical.  He  stirred  him 
with  his  scabbard,  and  up  jumped  Dard. 

*  It's  all  right,  sergeant.  Oh  Lord !  it's  the 
colonel.     I  wasn't  asleep,  colonel.' 
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'  I  have  not  accused  you.  But  you  will  explain 
what  you  were  doing/ 

'  Colonel,'  said  Dard,  all  in  a  flutter, '  I  was  taking 
a  squint  at  them,  because  I  saw  something.' 

'  What  ?' 

'  Colonel,  the  beggars  are  building  a  wall.' 

'  Where  ?' 

'  Between  us  and  the  bastion.' 

'  Show  me.' 

'  I  can't,  colonel ;  the  moon  has  gone  in ;  but  I 
did  see  it.' 

'  How  long  was  it  ?' 

*  About  a  hundred  yards.' 
'  How  high  ?' 

*  Colonel,  it  was  ten  feet  high  if  it  was  an  inch.' 
'  Have  you  good  sight  ?' 

'  La !  colonel,  wasn't  I  a  bit  of  a  poacher  before 
I  took  to  the  bayonet.' 

'  Grood  !  Now  reflect.  If  you  persist,  I  turn  out 
the  brigade  on  your  information.' 

'  I'll  stand  the  fire  of  a  corporal's  guard  at  break 
of  day  if  I  make  a  mistake  now,'  said  Dard. 

The  colonel  glided  away,  called  his  captain  and 
first  lieutenants,  and  said  two  words  in  each  ear, 
that  made  them  spring  off  their  backs. 

Dard,  marching  to  and  fro,  musket  on  shoulder, 
found  himself  suddenly  surrounded  by  grim,  silent, 
but  deadly  eager  soldiers,  that  came  pouring  like 
bees  into  the  open  space  behind  the  battery.  The 
ofiScers  came  round  the  colonel. 
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'  Attend  to  two  things,'  said  he  to  the  captains. 
*  Don't  fire  till  they  are  within  ten  yards :  and 
don't  follow  them  unless  I  lead  you.' 

The  men  were  then  told  off  by  companies,  some 
to  the  battery,  some  to  the  trenches,  some  were 
kept  on  each  side  Death's  Alley,  ready  for  a 
rush. 

They  were  not  all  of  them  placed,  when  those 
behind  the  parapet  saw,  as  it  were,  something 
deepen  the  gloom  of  night,  some  fourscore  yards  to 
the  front :  it  was  like  a  line  of  black  ink  suddenly 
drawn  upon  a  sheet  covered  with  Indian  ink. 

It  seemed  quite  stationary.  The  novices  won- 
dered what  it  was. 

The  veterans  muttered — '  Three  deep.' 

Though  it  looked  stationary,  it  got  blacker  and 
blacker.  The  soldiers  of  the  24th  brigade  griped 
their  muskets  hard,  and  set  their  teeth,  and  the 
sergeants  had  much  ado  to  keep  them  quiet. 

All  of  a  sudden,  a  loud  yell  on  the  right  of  the 
brigade,  two  or  three  single  shots  from  the  trenches 
in  that  direction,  followed  by  a  volley,  the  cries  of 
wounded  men,  and  the  fierce  hurrahs  of  an  attack- 
ing party. 

Our  colonel  knew  too  well  those  sounds  :  the 
next  parallel  had  been  surprised,  and  the  Prussian 
bayonet  was  now  silently  at  work. 

Disguise  was  now  impossible.  At  the  first  shot, 
a  guttural  voice  in  front  of  Dujardin's  men  was 
heard  to  give  a  word  of  command.     There  was  a 
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sharp  rattle  and  in  a  moment  the  thick  black  line 
was  tipped  with  steel. 

A  roar  and  a  rush,  and  the  Prussian  line  three 
deep  came  furiously  like  a  huge  steel-pointed  wave, 
at  the  French  lines.  A  tremendous  wave  of  fire 
rushed  out  to  meet  that  wave  of  steel :  a  crash  of 
two  hundred  muskets,  and  all  was  still.  Then  you 
could  see  through  the  black  steel- tipped  line  in  a 
hundred  frightful  gaps,  and  the  ground  sparkled 
with  bayonets  and  the  air  rang  with  the  cries  of 
the  wounded. 

A  tremendous  cheer  from  the  brigade,  and  the 
colonel  charged  at  the  head  of  his  column,  out  by 
Death's  Alley. 

The  broken  wall  was  melting  away  into  the  night. 
The  colonel  wheeled  his  men  to  the  right :  one  com- 
pany, led  by  the  impetuous  young  Captain  Jullien, 
followed  the  flying  enemy. 

The  other  attack  had  been  only  too  successful. 
They  shot  the  sentries,  and  bayonetted  many  of 
the  soldiers  in  their  tents :  others  escaped  by 
running  to  the  rear,  and  some  into  the  next 
parallel. 

Several,  half  dressed,  snatched  up  their  muskets, 
killed  one  Prussian,  and  fell  riddled  like  sieves. 

A  gallant  officer  got  a  company  together  into  the 
place  of  arms  and  formed  in  line. 

Half  the  Prussian  force  went  at  them,  the  rest 
swept  the  trenches  :  the  French  company  delivered 
a  deadly  volley,  and  the  next  moment  clash  the  two 
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forces  crossed  bayonets,  and  a  silent  deadly  stabbing 
match  was  played :  the  final  result  of  which  was 
inevitable.  The  Prussians  were  five  to  one.  The 
gallant  officer  and  the  poor  fellows  who  did  their 
duty  so  stoutly,  had  no  thought  left  but  to  die  hard, 
when  suddenly  a  roaring  cheer  seemed  to  come  from 
the  rear  rank  of  the  enemy.  '  France  !  France  !' 
The  24th  brigade  was  seen  leaping  and  sw^arming 
over  the  trenches  in  the  Prussian  rear.  The  Prus- 
sians wavered.  '  France !'  cried  the  little  party 
that  were  being  overpowered,  and  charged  in  their 
turn  w^ith  such  fury  that  in  two  seconds  the  two 
French  corps  went  through  the  enemy's  centre 
like  paper,  and  their  very  bayonets  clashed  to- 
gether in  more  than  one  Prussian  body. 

Broken  thus  in  two  fragments  the  Prussian  corps 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  military  force.  The  men  fled 
each  his  own  way  back  to  the  fort,  and  many  flung 
aw^ay  their  muskets,  for  French  soldiers  were  swarm- 
ing in  from  all  quarters.  At  this  moment,  bang  ! 
bang  !  bang  !  from  the  bastion. 

'  They  are  firing  on  my  brigade,'  said  our 
colonel.  *  Who  has  led  his  company  there  against 
my  orders  ?  Captain  Neville,  into  the  battery,  and 
fire  twenty  rounds  at  the  bastion !  Aim  at  the 
flashes  from  their  middle  tier.' 
'  Yes  colonel.' 

The  battery  opened  with  all  its  guns  on  the 
bastion.  The  right  attack  followed  suit.  The  town 
answered,  and    a    furious   cannonade   roared  and 
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blazed  all  down  both  lines  till  daybreak.  Hell 
seemed  broke  loose. 

Captain  Jullien  had  followed  the  flying  foe  :  but 
could  not  come  up  with  them ;  and,  as  the  enemy 
had  prepared  for  every  contingency,  the  fatal  bas- 
tion after  first  throwing  a  rocket  or  two  to  discover 
their  position,  poured  showers  of  grape  into  them, 
killed  man}^,  and  would  have  killed  more  but  that 
Captain  Neville  and  his  gunners  happened  by  mere 
accident  to  dismount  one  gun  and  to  kill  a  couple 
of  gunners  at  the  others.  This  gave  the  remains  of 
the  company  time  to  disperse  and  run  back.  When 
the  men  were  mustered,  Captain  Jullien  and  twenty- 
five  of  his  company  did  not  answer  to  their  names. 
At  daybreak  they  were  visible  from  the  trenches 
lying  all  by  themselves  within  eighty  yards  of  the 
bastion. 

A  flag  of  truce  from  the  fort. 

The  dead  removed  on  both  sides  and  buried. 
Some  Prussian  officers  strolled  into  the  French 
lines.  Civilities  and  cigars  exchanged  :  '^  Bon  jour ^ 
*  Gooten  daeg :  then  at  it  again,  ding  dong,  all  down 
the  line  blazing  and  roaring. 

At  twelve  o'clock  they  had  got  a  man  on  horse- 
back, on  top  of  a  hill,  with  coloured  flags  in  his 
hand,  making  signals. 

'  What  are  they  up  to  now  ?'  inquired  Dard. 

'  You  will  see,'  said  La  Croix,  affecting  mystery : 
he  knew  no  more  than  the  other. 

Presently  off  went  Long  Tom  on  the  top  of  the 
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bastion,  and  the  shot  came  roaring  over  the  heads 
of  the  speakers. 

The  flags  were  changed,  and  off  went  Long  Tom 
again  at  an  elevation. 

Ten  seconds  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  a  tre- 
mendous explosion  took  place  on  the  French  right. 
Long  Tom  was  throwing  red  hot  shot:  one  had 
fallen  on  a  powder  waggon,  and  blown  it  to  pieces, 
and  killed  two  poor  fellows  and  a  horse,  and  turned 
an  artillery  man  at  some  distance  into  a  nigger 
parson;  but  did  him  no  great  harm;  only  took 
him  three  days  to  get  the  powder  out  of  his  clothes 
with  pipe  clay,  and  his  face  with  raw  potatoe  peel. 

When  the  tumbril  exploded,  the  Prussians  could 
be  heard  to  cheer,  and  they  turned  to  and  fired 
every  iron  spout  they  owned.  Long  Tom  worked 
all  day. 

They  got  into  a  corner  where  the  guns  of  the 
battery  could  not  hit  them  or  him,  and  there  was 
his  long  muzzle  looking  towards  the  sky,  and  send- 
ing half  a  hundredweight  of  iron  up  into  the 
clouds,  and  plunging  down  a  mile  off  into  the 
French  lines. 

And,  at  every  shot,  the  man  on  horseback  made 
signals  to  let  the  gunners  know  where  the  shot 
fell. 

At  last  about  four  in  the  afternoon  they  threw 
a  forty-eight  pound  shot  slap  into  the  commander- 
in-chief's  tent,  a  mile  and  a  half  beliind  the 
trenches. 
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Down  comes  a  glittering  aide-du-camp  as  hard 
as  lie  can  gallop. 

*  Colonel  Dujardin,  what  are  you  ahout,  sir  ? 
Your  hastion  has  thrown  a  round  shot  into  the 
commander-in-chiefs  tent.' 

The  colonel  did  not  appear  so  staggered  as  the 
aide-du-camp  expected. 

'Ah!  indeed!'  said  he,  quietly.  'I  observed 
they  were  trying  distances.' 

'  Must  not  happen  again,  colonel.  You  must 
drive  them  from  the  gun.' 

'  How  monsieur  ?' 

'  Why,  where  is  the  .difficulty  ?' 

'If  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  step  into  the 
battery,  I  will  show  you,'  said  the  colonel. 

'  If  you  please  sir,'  said  the  aide-du-camp  stiffly. 

Colonel  Dujardin  took  him  to  the  parapet,  and 
began  in  a  calm,  painstaking  way,  to  show  him 
how  and  why  none  of  his  guns  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  Long  Tom. 

In  the  middle  of  the  explanation,  a  melodious 
sound  w^as  heard  in  the  air  above  them,  like  a 
swarm  of  Brobdignag  bees. 

'  What  is  that  ?'  inquired  the  aide-du-camp. 

'  What  ?     I  see  nothing.' 

'  That  humming  noise.' 

'Oh!  that?  Prussian  bullets.  Ah!  by  the 
bye,  it  is  a  compliment  to  your  uniform,  monsieur ; 
they  take  you  for  some  one  of  importance.  Well, 
as  I  was  observing — ' 
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•  'Your  explanation  is  sufficient,  colonel;  let  us 
get  out  of  this.  Ha !  ha  1  you  are  a  cool  hand, 
colonel,  I  must  say.  But  your  battery  is  a  warm 
place  enough :  I  shall  report  it  so  at  head- 
quarters.' 

The  grim  colonel  relaxed. 

'  Captain,'  said  he  politely,  '  you  shall  not  have 
ridden  to  my  post  in  vain.  Will  you  lend  me 
your  horse  for  ten  minutes  ? 

■  '  Certainly :  and  I  will  inspect  your  trenches 
meantime.' 

'  Do  so  ;  and  be  so  good  as  to  avoid  that  angle  : 
it  is  exposed,  and  the  enemy  have  got  the  range  to 
an  inch.' 

Colonel  Dujardin  slipped  into  his  quarters ;  off 
with  his  half- dress  jacket  and  his  dirty  boots,  and 
presently  out  he  came  full  fig,  glittering  brighter 
than  the  other,  with  one  French  and  two  foreign 
orders  shining  on  his  breast,  mounted  the  aide-du- 
camp's  horse,  and  away  full  pelt. 

Admitted,  after  some  delay,  into  the  generalis- 
simo's tent,  Dujardin  found  the  old  gentleman 
surrounded  by  his  staff,  and  wroth :  nor  w^as  the 
danger  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  his  sole 
cause  of  ire. 

The  shot  had  burst  through  his  canvas,  struck  a 
table  on  which  was  a  large  inkstand,  and  had 
squirted  the  whole  contents  over  the  dispatches  he 
was  writing  for  Paris 

Now  this  old  gentleman   j^rided   himself  upon 
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the  neatness  of  his  dispatches  :  a  blot  on  his  paper 
darkened  his  soul. 

Colonel  Dujardin  expressed  his  profound  regret. 

Commander-in-chief — '  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
writing  to  do,  as  you  are  aware,  and  when  I  am 
writing,  I  expect  to  be  quiet/ 

Colonel  Dujardin  assented  respectfully  to  the 
justice  of  this.  He  then  explained  at  full  length 
why  he  could  not  bring  a  gun  in  the  battery  to 
silence  '  Long  Tom,'  and  quietly  asked  to  be  per- 
mitted to  run  a  gun  out  of  the  trenches,  and  take 
a  shot  at  the  offender. 

'  It  is  a  point  blank  distance,  and  I  have  a  new 
gun,  with  which  a  man  ought  to  be  able  to  hit  his 
own  ball  at  three  hundred  yards/ 

The  commander  hesitated. 

'  I  cannot  have  the  men  exposed.' 

'  I  engage  not  to  lose  a  man  except — except  him 
who  fires  the  gun.     He  must  take  his  chance.' 

'  Well,  colonel,  it  must  be  done  by  volunteers. 
The  men  must  not  be  ordered  out  on  such  a  service 
as  that.' 

Colonel  Dujardin  bowed,  and  retired. 

'  Volunteers  to  go  out  of  the  trenches !'  cried 
Sergeant  La  Croix,  in  a  stentorian  voice,  standing 
erect  as  a  poker,  and  swelling  with  importance. 

There  were  fifty  offers  in  less  than  as  many 
seconds. 

*  Only  twelve  allowed  to  go,'  said  the  sergeant ; 
'  and  I  am  one/  added  he,  adroitly  inserting  himself. 
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A  gun  was  taken  down,  placed  on  a  carriage,  and 
posted  near  Death's  Alley,  but  out  of  the  line  of  fire. 

The  colonel  himself  superintended  the  loading 
of  this  gun :  and  to  the  surprize  of  the  men  had 
the  shot  weighed  first,  and  then  weighed  out  the 
powder  himself. 

He  then  waited  quietly  a  long  time  till  the 
bastion  pitched  one  of  its  periodical  shots  into 
Death's  Alley  :  but  no  sooner  had  the  shot  struck, 
and  sent  the  sand  flying  past  the  two  lanes  of 
curious  noses,  than  Colonel  Dujardin  jumped  upon 
the  gun  and  waved  his  cocked  hat :  at  this  pre- 
concerted signal,  his  battery  opened  fire  on  the 
bastion,  and  the  battery  to  his  right  opened  on  the 
wall  that  fronted  them ;  and  the  colonel  gave  the 
word  to  run  the  gun  out  of  the  trenches.  They 
ran  it  out  into  the  cloud  of  smoke  their  own  guns 
were  belching  forth,  unseen  by  the  enemy :  but 
they  had  no  sooner  twisted  it  into  the  line  of  Long 
Tom,  than  the  smoke  was  gone,  and  there  they 
were,  a  fair  mark. 

*  Back  into  the  trenches,  all  but  one ! '  roared 
Dujardin. 

And  in  they  ran  like  rabbits. 

'  Quick  1  the  elevation.' 

Colonel  Dujardin  and  La  Croix  raised  the  muzzle 
to  the  mark — hoo  1  hoo  !  hoo  !  ping  !  ping  !  ping  ! 
came  the  bullets  about  their  ears. 

'  Away  with  you !'  cried  the  colonel,  toking  the 
linstock  from  him. 
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Then  Colonel  Dujardin,  fifteen  yards  from  the 
trenches,  in  full  blazing  uniform,  showed  two 
armies  what  one  intrepid  soldier  can  do.  He 
kneeled  down  and  adjusted  his  gun,  just  as  he 
would  have  done  in  a  practising  ground.  He  had 
a  pot  shot  to  take,  and  a  pot  shot  he  would  take. 
He  ignored  three  hundred  muskets  that  were 
levelled  at  him.  He  looked  along  his  gun, 
adjusted  it,  and  re-adjusted  to  a  hair's  breadth. 
The  enemy's  bullets  pattered  upon  it :  still  he 
adjusted  it  delicately.  His  men  were  groaning 
and  tearing  their  hair  inside  at  his  danger. 

At  last  it  was  levelled  to  his  mind,  and  then  his 
movements  were  as  quick  as  they  had  hitherto  been 
slow.  In  a  moment  he  stood  erect  in  the  half 
fencing  attitude  of  a  gunner,  and  his  linstock  at 
the  touch  hole :  a  huge  tongue  of  flame,  a  volume 
of  smoke,  a  roar,  and  the  iron  thunderbolt  was  on 
its  way,  and  the  colonel  walked  haughtily  but 
rapidly  back  to  the  trenches:  for  in  all  this 
no  bravado.  He  was  there  to  make  a  shot ;  not 
to  throw  a  chance  of  life  away  watching  the 
effect. 

Ten  thousand  eyes  did  that  for  him. 

Both  French  and  Prussians  risked  their  own 
lives  craning  out  to  see  what  a  colonel  in  full 
uniform  was  doing  under  fire  from  a  whole  line  of 
forts,  and  what  would  be  his  fate ;  but  when  he 
fired  the  gun  their  curiosity  left  the  man  and 
followed  the  iron  thunderbolt. 
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For  two  seconds  all  was  uncertain  :  the  ball  was 
travelling. 

Tom  gave  a  rear  like  a  wild  horse,  his  protrud- 
ing muzzle  went  up  sky  high,  then  w^as  seen  no 
more,  and  a  ring  of  old  iron  and  a  clatter  of  frag- 
ments was  heard  on  the  top  of  the  bastion.  Long 
Tom  was  dismounted.  Oh  !  the  roar  of  laughter 
and  triumph  from  one  end  to  another  of  the 
trenches ;  and  the  clapping  of  forty  thousand 
hands,  that  went  on  for  full  five  minutes  :  then 
the  Prussians,  either  through  a  burst  of  generous 
praise  for  an  act  so  chivalrous  and  so  brilliant,  or 
because  they  would  not  be  crowed  over,  clapped 
their  ten  thousand  hands  as  loudly,  and  thus 
thundering,  heart  thrilling  salvo  of  applause 
answered  salvo  on  both  sides  that  terrible  arena. 

That  evening  a  courteous  and  flattering  message 
from  the  commander-in-chief  to  Colonel  Dujardin ; 
and  several  officers  came  to  his  quarters  to  look  at 
him :  they  went  back  disappointed.  The  cry  was 
— '  What  a  miserable,  melancholy  dog !  I  ex- 
pected to  see  a  fine  dashing  fellow.' 

Tlie  trenches  neared  the  town.  Colonel  Du- 
jardin's  mine  was  far  advanced  :  the  end  of  the 
chamber  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  bastion. 
Of  late  the  colonel  had  often  visited  this  mine  in 
person.  He  seemed  a  little  uneasy  about  some- 
thing in  that  quarter  :    but  no  one  knew   what : 
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he  was  a  silent  man.  The  third  evening  after  he 
dismounted  Long  Tom,  he  received  private  notice 
that  an  order  was  coming  down  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  assault  the  bastion.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  but  said  nothing.  That  same  night 
the  colonel  and  one  of  his  lieutenants,  stole  out  of 
the  trenches,  and  by  the  help  of  a  pitch  dark, 
windy  night,  got  under  the  bastion  unperceived, 
and  crept  round  it,  and  made  their  observations, 
and  got  safe  back.  About  noon  down  came 
General  Kaimbaut. 

*  Well,  colonel,  you  are  to  have  your  way  at 
last.  Your  bastion  is  to  be  stormed  this  afternoon 
previous  to  the  general  assault.  Why  how  is 
this  ?  you  don't  seem  enchanted  ?' 

*  I  am  not.' 

'  Why,  it  was  you  who  pressed  for  the  assault.' 

*  At  the  right  time,  general,  not  the  wrong.  In 
five  days  I  undertake  to  blow  that  bastion  into  the 
air.     To  assault  it  now  would  be  to  waste  our  men.' 

General  Raimbaut  thought  this  excess  of  caution 
a  great  piece  of  perversity  in  Achilles.  They  were 
alone,  and  he  said  a  little  peevishly — 

'  Is  not  this  to  blow  hot  and  cold  on  the  same 
thing  ?' 

'  No,  general,'  was  the  calm  reply.  '  I  blew  hot 
upon  timorous  counsels ;  I  blow  cold  on  rash  ones. 
General,  last  night  Lieutenant  Fleming  and  I  were 
under  that  bastion  :  and  all  round  it.' 

*  Ah !  my  prudent  colonel,  I  thought  we  should 
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not  talk  long  without  your  coming  out  in  your  true 
light.  If  ever  a  man  secretly  enjoyed  risking  his 
life,  it  is  you.' 

*  No,  general,'  said  Dujardin  looking  gloomily 
down.  '  I  enjoy  neither  that  nor  anything  else. 
Live  or  die,  it  is  all  one  to  me :  but  to  the  lives  of 
my  soldiers  I  am  not  indifferent,  and  never  will  be 
while  I  live.  My  apparent  rashness  of  last  night 
was  pure  prudence.' 

Raimbaut's  eye  twinkled  with  suppressed  irony. 

*  No  doubt !'  said  he, '  no  doubt !' 

The  impassive  colonel  would  not  notice  the 
other's  irony  :  he  went  calmly  on. 

*  I  suspected  something ;  T  went  to  confute,  or 
confirm  that  suspicion.     I  confirmed  it.' 

Eat !  tat !  tat !  tat !  tat !  tat !  tat !  relieving 
guard  in  the  mine. 

Colonel  Dujardin  interrupted  himself. 

*  That  comes  apropos,'  said  he.  'I  expect  one 
proof  more  from  that  quarter  :  sergeant,  send  me 
the  sentinel  they  are  relieving.' 

Sergeant  La  Croix  soon  came  back,  as  pompous 
as  a  hen  with  one  chick,  predominating  with  a 
grand  military  air  over  a  droll  figure  that  chattered 
with  cold,  and  held  its  musket  in  hands  clothed  in 
great  mittens.     Dard. 

La  Croix  marched  him  up  as  if  he  had  been  a 
file  :  halted  him  like  a  file,  sang  out  to  him  as  to 
a  file,  stentorian  and  inaudible,  after  the  manner  of 
sergeants. 
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*  Private  No.  4.'  - 
Dard. — ^  P-p-p-present !' 

La  Croix. — 'Advance  to  the  word  of  command, 
and  speak  to  the  colonel.' 

The  shivering  figure  became  an  upright  statue 
directly  and  carried  one  of  his  mittens  to  his  fore- 
head. Then  suddenly  recognising  the  rank  of  the 
grey-haired  officer,  he  was  morally  shaken,  and  re- 
mained physically  erect,  and  stammered — 

'  Colonel ! — general ! — colonel !' 

*  Don't  be  frightened  my  lad.  But  look  at  the 
general.' 

^Yes!  general!  colonel!'  and  he  levelled  his 
eye  dead  at  the  general,  as  he  would  a  bayonet  at 
the  foe,  being  so  commanded. 

'  Now  answer  in  as  few  syllables  as  you  can.' 

'  Yes  !  general — colonel.' 

Colonel  Dujardin. — '  You  have  been  on  guard 
in  the  mine.' 

'  Yes  general.' 

*  What  did  you  see  there  ?' 
Nothing,  it  was  night  down  there.' 

*  What  did  you  feel  ?' 

'  Cold  !  I — was — in — -water — hugh  !' 

'  Did  you  hear  nothing  then  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

MVhat?' 

'  Bum  !  bum  !  bum!' 

*  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  hear  particles  of  earth 
fall  at  the  end  of  the  trench  ?' 
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'  I  did,  and  the  earth  trembled/ 

'  Ah  ?' 

'  Yery  gently,  and  this  (touching  his  musket) 
sounded  of  its  own  accord.' 

*  Good  !  you  have  answered  well,  go.' 

'  Sergeant,  I  did  not  miss  a  word,'  cried  Dard, 
exulting.  He  thought  he  had  passed  a  sort  of  col- 
lege examination.  The  sergeant  was  awe-struck  and 
disgusted  at  his  familiarity,  speaking  to  him  before 
the  great :  he  pushed  Private  Dard  hastily  out  of 
the  presence,  and  bundled  him  into  the  trenches. 

'  Are  you  countermined  then  ?'  asked  General 
Raimbaut. 

'  I  think  not,  general ;  but  the  w^hole  bastion 
is.  And,  general,  we  found  the  bastion  had  been 
opened  in  the  rear,  and  lately  half-a-dozen  broad 
roads  cut  through  the  masonry.' 

'  To  let  in  reinforcements  ?' 

'  Or  to  let  the  men  run  out  in  case  of  an  assault. 
I  have  seen  from  the  first  an  able  hand  behind  that 
part  of  the  defences.  If  we  assault  the  bastion, 
they  will  pick  off  as  many  of  us  as  they  can  with 
their  muskets  :  then  they  will  run  for  it,  and  fire  a 
train,  and  blow  it  and  us  into  the  air.' 

'  Colonel,  this  is  serious.  Are  you  prepared  to 
lay  this  statement  before  the  commander-in-chief  ?' 

'  I  am,  and  I  do  so  through  you,  the  general  of 
my  division.  I  even  beg  you  to  say,  as  from  me, 
that  the  assault  will  be  mere  suicide — bloody  and 
useless.' 

VOL.  III.  H 
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*  I  will  go  to  him  at  once  :  for  the  order  was  to 
come  down  in  a  couple  of  hours.' 

General  Raimbaut  went  off  to  head  quarters 
in  some  haste,  a  thorough  convert  to  Colonel  Du- 
jardin's  opinion.  The  colonel  ordered  a  strong 
force  of  engineers  into  the  mine,  and  went  slowly 
to  his  tent.  At  the  mouth  of  it  a  corporal,  who 
was  also  his  body  servant,  met  him,  saluted  and 
asked  respectfully  if  there  were  any  orders. 

*  A  few  minutes'  repose,  Francois,  that  is  all. 
Do  not  let  me  be  disturbed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.' 

'Attention!'  cried  Francois.  'Colonel  wants 
to  sleep.' 

*  He  shall  hear  the  gnats'  wings  for  us,'  answered 
an  honest  soldier. 

The  tent  was  sentinelled,  and  Dujardin  was 
alone  with  the  past. 

Then  had  the  fools,  that  took  (as  fools  always 
do)  deep  sorrow  for  sullenness,  seen,  the  fiery  sol- 
dier droop,  and  his  wan  face  fall  into  haggard 
lines,  and  his  martial  figure  shrink,  and  heard  his 
Btout  heart  sigh  !  He  took  a  letter  from  his  bosom  : 
it  was  almost  torn  to  pieces.  He  had  read  it  a 
thousand  times  :  yet  he  read  it  again.  A  part  of 
the  sweet  sad  words  ran  thus — 

'  We  must  how!  We  can  nemr  he  hapjjy  together 
on  earth  :  let  us  make  Heaven  our  friend.  This  is  still 
left  us — not  to  hlush  for  our  love ;  to  do  our  duty,  and 
to  die  /' 

*How  tender,  but  how  firm,'  thought  Camille, 
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I  might  agitate,  taimt,  grieve  her  I  love,  but  I 
should  not  shake  her.  No  !  God  and  the  saints  to 
my  aid !  they  saved  me  from  a  crime  I  now  shud- 
der at.  And  they  have  given  me  the  good  chaplain : 
he  prays  with  me,  he  weeps  for  me.  His  prayers 
still  my  beating  heart.  I  wish  he  was  here  now  ! 
Yes,  poor  suffering  angel !  I  read  your  will  in 
these  tender,  but  bitter  words — you  prefer  duty  to 
love.  And  one  day  you  will  forget  me  :  not  yet 
awhile,  but  it  will  be  so.  It  wounds  me  when  I  think 
of  it :  but  I  must  bow.  Your  will  is  sacred.  I 
must  rise  to  your  level,  with  God's  help  !  not  drag 
you  down  to  mine.' 

Then  the  soldier  that  stood  between  two  armies 
in  a  hail  of  bullets,  and  fired  a  master-shot,  took 
a  little  book  of  offices  in  one  hand — the  chap- 
lain had  given  it  him — and  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  pious  words,  and  clung  like  a  child  to  the 
pious  words,  and  kissed  his  lost  wife's  letter,  and 
tried  so  hard  to  be  like  her  he  loved ! — patient, 
very  patient — till  the  end  should  come. 

'  Qui  live  T  cried  the  sentinel  outside. 

^  France  !'  was  the  reply. 

The  same  voice  asked  the  sentinel — 

'  Where  is  the  colonel  commanding  the  brigade  ?' 

The  sentinel  lowered  his  voice — 

'  Asleep,  my  officer,'  said  he ;  for  the  new  comer 
carried  two  epaulettes. 

'Wake  him!'  said  the  officer,  in  the  tone  of  a 
man  used  to  command  on  a  large  scale. 
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Dujardin  heard,  and  did  not  choose  such  a  man 
should  think  he  was  asleep  in  broad  day.  He 
came  quickly  out  of  the  tent,  therefore,  with 
Josephine's  letter  in  his  hand,  and,  in  the  very  act 
of  conveying  it  to  his  bosom,  he  found  himself  face 
to  face  with — Colonel  Eaynal. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Did  you  ever  see  two  practised  duellists  cross 
rapiers  ? 

How  smooth  and  quiet  the  bright  blades  are — 
they  glide  into  contact.  They  are  polished  and 
slippery,  yet  they  hold  each  other.  So  these  two 
men's  eyes  met,  and  fastened  :  neither  spoke,  each 
searched  the  other's  face  keenly.  Raynal's  coun- 
tenance, prepared  as  he  was  for  this  meeting,  was 
like  a  stern  statue's.  The  other's  pale  face  flushed, 
and  his  heart  raged  and  sickened  at  sight  of  the 
man,  that,  once  his  comrade  and  benefactor,  was 
now  possessor  of  the  woman  he  loved.  But  the 
figures  of  both  stood  alike  haughty,  erect  and  im- 
moveable, face  to  face. 

Colonel  Raynal  saluted  Colonel  Dujardin. 
Colonel  Dujardin  returned  the  salute. 

'  You  thought  I  was  in  Egypt ! !'  said  Eaynal, 
with  grim  significance,  that  caught  Dujardin's 
attention,  though  he  did  not  know  quite  how  to 
interpret  it. 

He  answered  mechanically,  '  Yes.' 
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'  I  am  sent  here  by  General  Bonaparte  to  take  a 
command.' 

'  You  are  welcome.     What  command  ?' 

'  Yours.* 

'  Mine  ?'  cried  Dujardin,  his  forehead  flushing 
with  mortification  and  anger.  '  What,  is  it  not 
enough  that  you  take  my hem  !' 

'  Come,  colonel,'  said  the  other  calmly,  '  do  not 
be  unjust  to  an  old  comrade.  I  take  your  demi- 
brigade  :  but  you  are  promoted  to  Kaimbaufs 
brigade.' 

'  Eaynal,  I  was  wrong,'  said  the  fiery  Camille, 
lowering  his  eyes  for  the  first  time  this  cam- 
paign. 

'  The  exchange  is  to  be  made  to-morrow,'  con- 
tinued the  other,  in  the  clear  tone  of  military 
business. 

'  Was  it  then  to  announce  to  me  my  promotion 
you  came  to  my  quarters?'  and  Camille  looked 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  feelings  at  his  old 
comrade. 

'  That  was  the  first  thing.' 

'  The  first  ?' 

'  The  first,  being  duty  you  know.' 

'  What  ?  have  you  anything  else  to  say  to  me 
then  ?' 

'  I  have.' 

'  Is  it  important  ?  for  my  own  duties  mil  soon 
demand  me.' 

'  It  is  so  important,  that,  command  or  no  com. 
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mand,  I  should  have  come  further  than  the  Rhine 
to  say  it  to  you.' 

Let  a  man  be  as  bold  as  a  lion,  a  certain  awe 
still  waits  upon  doubt  and  mystery  :  and  some  of 
this  vague  awe  crept  over  Camille  Dujardin  at 
Raynal's  mysterious  speech,  and  his  grave,  quiet, 
significant  manner. 

Had  he  discovered  something,  and  what  ?  For 
Josephine's  sake,  not  his  own,  Camille  was  on  his 
guard  directly. 

Raynal  looked  at  him  in  silence  a  moment. 

'  What  ?'  said  he,  with  a  slight  sneer,  '  has  it 
never  occurred  to  you  that  I  must  have  a  serious 
word  to  say  to  you  ?' 

'  Speak,  Colonel  Raynal !  I  am  at  your  service.' 

'  First  let  me  put  you  a  question — did  they  treat 
you  well  at  my  house  ?' 

'  At  ^our  house  ?' 

'  At  the  Chateau  de  Beaurepaire  ?' 

'  Yes,'  faltered  Camille. 

'  You  met,  I  trust,  all  the  kindness  and  care  due 
to  a  wounded  soldier,  and  an  officer  of  merit  ?  It 
would  annoy  me  greatly  if  I  thought  you  were  not 
treated  like  a  brother  in  my  house.' 

Colonel  Dujardin  writhed  inwardly  at  this  view 
of  matters.  He  could  not  reply  in  few  words. 
This  made  him  hesitate. 

His  inquisitor  waited ;  but,  receiving  no  reply, 
went  on — '  Well,  colonel,  have  you  shown  the  sense 
of  gratitude  we  had  a  right  to  look  for  in  return  ? 
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In  a  word — when  you  left  Beaurepaire,  had  your 
conscience  nothing  to  reproach  you  with  ?' 

Dujardin  still  hesitated.  He  scarcely  knew 
what  to  think  or  what  to  say.  But  he  thought  to 
himself—'  Who  has  told  him  ?  does  he  know  all  ?* 

'  Colonel  Dujardin,  I  am  the  husband  of  Jose- 
phine, the  son  of  Madame  de  Beaurepaire,  and  the 
brother  of  Laurel  You  know  what  brings  me 
here.     Your  answer  ?' 

*  Colonel  Baynal,  between  men  of  honour,  placed 
as  you  and  I  are,  few  words  should  pass :  for 
words  are  idle.  Never  would  you  prove  to  me 
that  I  have  wronged  you :  I  should  never  convince 
you  that  I  have  not.  Let  us  therefore  close  this 
painful  interview  in  the  way  it  is  sure  to  close. 
Colonel  Raynal,  dispose  of  me ;  I  am  at  your 
service,  at  any  hour  and  place  you  please.' 

'  And  pray  is  that  all  the  answer  you  can  think 
of  ?'  asked  Raynal,  somewhat  scornfully. 
'  Why,  what  other  answer  can  I  give  you  ?' 
'  A  more  sensible,  a  more  honest,  and  a  less  boy- 
ish one.  Who  doubts  that  you  can  fight,  you  silly 
fellow  ?  haven't  I  seen  you  ?  I  want  you  to  show 
me  a  much  higher  sort  of  courage ;  the  courage  to 
repair  a  wrong,  not  the  paltry  courage  to  defend 
one.' 

*  I  really  do  not  understand  you,  sir.  How  can 
I  undo  what  is  done  ?' 

*  Why  of  course  you  can't.* 
'  Well,  then  ?' 
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*  And  therefore  I  stand  here  ready  to  forgive  all 
that  is  past;  not  without  a  struggle,  which  you 
don't  seem  to  appreciate/ 

Camille  was  now  utterly  mystified. 

'Upon  condition  that  you  consent  to  heal  the 
wound  you  have  made.  If  you  refuse — hum  !  but 
you  will  not  refuse/ 

*  To  the  point,  sir.  What  do  you  require  of 
me?' 

'  Only  a  little  common  honesty.  This  is  the 
case  :  you  have  seduced  a  young  lady/ 

*  Monsieur  !'  cried  Dujardin,  angrily. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?  The  word  is  not  so  bad 
as  the  crime,  I  take  it.  You  have  seduced  her, 
and  under  circumstances —  But  we  won't  speak 
of  them,  because  I  mean  to  keep  cool.  Well  sir, 
as  you  said  just  now,  it's  no  use  crying  over  spilled 
milk  ;  you  can't  unseduce  the  little  fool — you  must 
marry  her !' 

*M — m — marry  her?'  and  Dujardin  flushed  all 
over,  and  his  heart  beat,  and  he  stared  in  Raynal's 
face. 

*  Why,  what  is  the  matter  again  ?  If  she  has 
played  the  fool,  it  was  with  you,  and  no  other  man  : 
it  is  not  as  if  she  was  depraved.  Come,  my  lad, 
-a  little  generosity !  Take  the  consequences  of  your 
own  act — or  your  share  of  it — don't  throw  it  all  on 
the  poor  feeble  woman.  If  she  has  loved  you  too 
much,  you  are  the  man  of  all  others  that  should 
forgive  her.     Come,  what  do  you  say  ?' 

11  3 
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'  Am  I  in  my  senses  ?  Is  it  you,  Jean  Eaynal, 
who  stand  there,  and  tell  me  to  marry  her  ?' 

'I  do.  After  all,  is  it  such  a  misfortune  to 
marry  Laure  de  Beaurepaire  ?  She  is  young,  she  is 
pretty,  she  has  good  qualities,  and  she  would  have 
walked  straight  to  the  end  of  her  days,  but  for  you.' 

'  Laure  de  Beaurepaire  ?' 

'  Yes,  Laure  de  Beaurepaire — Laure  Dujardin 
that  ought  to  be,  and  that  is  to  be,  if  you  please.' 

'  One  word,  monsieur  :  is  it  of  Laure  de  Beaure- 
paire we  have  been  talking  all  this  time  ?' 

Eaynal  nearly  lost  his  temper  at  this  question, 
and  the  cold,  contemptuous  tone  with  which  it 
was  put ;  but  he  gulped  down  his  ire. 

'  It  is,'  said  he. 

'  One  question  more.  Did  Laure  de  Beaurepaire 
tell  you  I  had — I  had — ' 

'  Why,  as  to  that,  she  was  in  no  condition  to 
deny  she  had  fallen,  poor  girl — the  evidence  was 
too  strong.  She  did  not  reveal  her  seducer's 
name ;  but  I  had  not  far  to  go  for  that.' 

These  words  of  Eaynal  made  Dujardin  think 
the  strange  proposal  came  from  Josephine.  She 
was  deceiving  her  husband  then  in  some  other 
way,  and  not  for  love  of  him ;  since  she  j^roposed 
to  marry  him  to  Laure.  He  sickened  at  the  cold- 
blooded insult  to  his  love.  Then  came  a  fit  of  jea- 
lous rage. 

'  They  want  me  to  marry  Laure  de  Beaurepaire, 
do  they  ?     I  decline,'  said  he,  coldly  and  bitterly. 
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''  You  decline  ?  this  passes  belief.  Such  heart- 
lessness  as  this  is  not  written  either  in  your  actions 
or  your  face/ 

'  I  refuse/ 

*  And  I  insist  in  Josephine's  name/ 
'  Perdition !' 

*  In  the  name  of  the  whole  family/ 
' I  refuse/ 

'  You  will  not  marry  her  ?' 

'  Upon  my  honour,  never/ 

'  Your  honour !  you  have  none.  You  will 
not  marry  her?  Would  you  rather  die/  hissed 
Eaynal. 

'  A  great  deal  rather,'  was  the  cool  and  irritating 
answer. 

'  Then  you  shall  die/ 

^  Ah !  Did  I  not  tell  you  we  were  wasting  time, 
monsieur  ?' 

'You  did.  Let  us  waste  no  more.  When  and 
where  ?' 

'  At  the  rear  of  the  commander-in-chiefs  tentjr 
when  you  like.' 

'  This  afternoon,  then — at  five  ?' 

'At  five/ 

*  Seconds  ?' 
'What  for?' 

'You  are  right.  They  are  only  in  the  way; 
and  the  less  gossip  the  better.  Good-bye,  till  five,' 
and  the  two  saluted  one  another  with  grim  cere- 
mony ;  and  Kaynal  turned  on  his  heel. 
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•  Camille  stood  transfixed ;  a  fierce,  guilty  joy 
throbbed  in  his  heart.  His  rival  had  quarrelled 
with  him,  had  insulted  him,  had  challenged  him. 
It  was  not  his  fault.  The  sun  shone  bright  now 
upon  his  cold  despair.  An  hour  ago  life  offered 
nothing.  A  few  hours  more,  and  then  joy  beyond 
expression,  or  an  end  of  all.  Death  or  Josephine  ! 
His  benefactor !  At  that  thought  a  chill  of  mis- 
giving struck  across  his  boiling  heart. 

Tramp  !  tramp  !  tramp  !  tramp  !  the  even  tread 
of  soldiers  marching.  Dujardin  looked  up,  and 
there  were  several  officers  coming  along  the  edge 
of  the  trench,  escorted  by  a  corporal's  guard. 

He  took  a  step  or  two  to  meet  them.  After  the 
usual  salutes,  one  of  the  three  colonels  delivered  a 
large  paper,  with  a  large  seal,  to  Dujardin.  He  read 
it  out  to  his  captains  and  lieutenants,  who  had  assem- 
bled at  sight  of  the  cocked  hats  and  full  uniforms. 

*  Attack  by  the  army  to-morrow  upon  all  the  lines. 
Attack  of  the  bastion  St.  Andre  this  evening.  The 
22nd,  24th,  and  \2th  Brigades  will  furnish  the  con- 
tingents ;  the  operation  will  be  conducted  by  one  of  the 
colonels  of  the  Second  Division,  to  be  appointed  by 
General  Raimbaut' 

'  Aha  r  sounded  a  voice  like  a  trombone  at  the 
reader's  elbow.  'I  am  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
When,  colonel,  when  ?' 

*  At  ^YQ  this  evening,  Colonel  Raynal.' 

*  At  five?' 

*  At  five.' 
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'  Could  not  they  choose  any  hour  but  that  T  said 
Raynal,  under  his  breath. 

'  Do  not  be  uneasy,'  said  Camille,  under  his 
breath.  He  explained  aloud — *  The  assault  will 
not  take  place,  gentlemen  ;  the  bastion  is  mined.' 

'  What  of  that  ?  half  of  them  are  mined.  We 
will  take  our  engineers  in  with  us/ 

'  Such  an  assault  would  be  an  useless  massacre,' 
resumed  Dujardin,  reddening  at  Raynal' s  inter- 
ruption. *  I  reconnoitred  the  bastion  last  night, 
and  saw  their  preparations  for  blowing  us  to  the 
devil ;  and  General  Raimbaut,  at  my  request,  is 
even  now  presenting  my  remarks  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  enforcing  them.  There  will 
be  no  assault.  In  a  day  or  two  we  shall  blow  the 
bastion,  mines,  and  all  into  the  air.' 

At  this  moment  Raj/nal  caught  sight  of  a  grey- 
haired  officer  coming  at  some  distance. 

'There  is  General  Raimbaut,'  said  he.  *I  will 
go  and  pay  my  respects  to  him.' 

General  Raimbaut  shook  his  hand  warmly,  and 
welcomed  him  to  the  army.  They  were  old  and 
warm  friends. 

'  And  you  are  come  at  the  right  time,'  said  he. 
^  It  will  soon  be  as  hot  here  as  in  Egypt.' 

Raynal  laughed. 

'  All  the  better.' 

*  Good  day,  messieurs.  Colonel  Dujardin,  I  pre- 
sented your  observations  to  the  commander-in- 
chief.     He  gave  them  due  attention ;  but  they  are 
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over-ruled  by  imjDerious  circumstances,  some  of 
which  he  did  not  reveal ;  they  remain  in  his  own 
breast.  However,  on  the  eve  of  a  general  attack, 
which  he  cannot  postpone,  that  bastion  must  be 
disarmed,  otherwise  it  would  be  too  fatal  to  all  the 
storming  parties.  It  is  a  painful  necessity.'  He 
added,  '  tell  Colonel  Dujardin  I  count  greatly  on 
the  courage  and  discipline  of  his  brigade,  and  on 
his  own  wise  measures.' 

Colonel  Dujardin  bowed.     Then  he  whispered — 

'  Both  will  alike  be  wasted.' 

The  other  colonels  waved  their  hats  in  triumph 
at  the  commander-in-chiefs  decision,  and  Eaynal's 
face  showed  he  looked  on  Dujardin  as  a  sort  of 
spoil-sport  happily  defeated. 

'  Well  then,  gentlemen,'  said  General  Raimbaut, 
'  we  begin .  by  settling  the  proportion  to  be  fur- 
nished by  your  several  brigades.  Say  an  equal 
number  from  each.  The  sum  total  shall  be  settled 
by  Colonel  Dujardin,  who  has  so  long  and  ably 
baffled  the  bastion  at  this  post.' 

Colonel  Dujardin  bowed  stiffly  and  not  very 
graciously.  In  his  heart  he  despised  these  old 
fogies — compounds  of  timidity  and  rashness. 

'So,  how  many  men  in  all  colonel  ?' 

*  The  fewer  the  better,'  replied  the  other 
solemnly,  '  since — '  and  then  discipline  tied  his 
tongue. 

'  I  understand  you,'  said  the  old  man.  '  Shall  we 
say  eight  hundred  men  ?' 
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'  I  should  prefer  three  himdrecl.  They  have 
made  a  back  door  to  the  bastion,  and  the  means  of 
flight  at  hand  will  put  flight  into  their  heads. 
They  will  pick  off  some  of  our  men  as  we  go  at 
them.  When  the  rest  jump  in  they  will  jump  out, 
and — '  he  paused. 

'  Why  he  knows  all  about  it  before  it  comes/ 
said  one  of  the  colonels  naively. 

'  Monsieur,  I  do.  I  see  the  whole  operation  and 
its  result  before  me,  as  I  see  this  hand.  Three 
hundred  men  will  do.' 

'  But  general,'  objected  Raynal,  '  you  are  not  be- 
ginning at  the  beginning.  The  first  thing  in 
these  cases  is  to  choose  the  officer  to  command  the 
storming  party.' 

'  Yes  Raynal,  unquestionably  ;  but  you  must  be 
aware  that  is  a  painful  and  embarrassing  part 
of  my  duty,  especially  after  Colonel  Dujardin's 
remarks.' 

'  Ah  bah !'  cried  Raynal.  '  The  colonel  is 
prejudiced.  He  has  been  digging  a  thundering 
long  mine  here  :  and  now  you  are  going  to  make 
his  child  useless.  We  none  of  us  like  that.  But 
when  he  gets  the  colours  in  his  hand,  and  the 
storming  column  at  his  back,  his  misgivings  will 
all  go  to  the  w^ind,  and  the  enemy  after  them, 
unless  he  has  been  committing  some  crime  and  is 
very  much  changed  from  what  I  knew  him  four 
ago.' 
Colonel  Raynal,'  said  one  of  the  other  colonels 
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politely  but  firmly,  '  do  not  assume  that  Colonel 
Dujardin  is  to  lead  the  column,  since  there  are 
three  other  claimants.  General  Eaimbaut  is  to 
select  from  us  four.' 

*  Yes,  gentlemen,  and  in  a  service  of  this  kind  I 
would  feel  grateful  to  you  all  if  you  would  relieve 
me  of  that  painful  duty.' 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  Dujardin  with  an  imper- 
ceptible sneer,  '  the  general  means  to  say  this :  the 
operation  is  so  glorious  and  so  sure  to  succeed, 
that  he  could  hardly  without  partiality  assign  the 
command  to  either  of  us  four  claimants.  Well, 
then,  let  us  cast  lots.' 

The  proposal  was  received  by  acclamation. 

*  The  general  will  mark  a  black  cross  on  one  lot, 
and  he  who  draws  it  wins  the  command.' 

The  young  colonels  prepared  their  lots  with 
almost  boyish  eagerness.  These  fiery  spirits  were 
sick  to  death  of  lying  and  sculking  in  the  trenches. 
They  flung  their  lots  into  the  hat. 

After  them,  who  should  approach  the  hat,  lot  in 
hand,  but  Raynal. 

Dujardin  instantly  interfered,  and  held  his  arm 
as  he  was  in  the  act  of  dropping  in  his  lot. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?'  said  Raynal  sharply. 

*  This  is  our  affair.  Colonel  Raynal.' 

*  What,  have  I  no  epaulettes  ?'  (angrily.) 

'  You  have  epaulettes,  but  you  have  no  soldiers  in 
this  army.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir — I  have  yours.' 
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*  Not  till  to-morrow/ 

*  Wliy  yon  would  not  take  such  a  pettyfogging 
advantage  of  an  old  comrade  as  that  ?' 

'  Tell  him  the  day  ends  at  twelve  o'clock,'  said 
one  of  the  colonels,  interested  by  this  strange 
strife. 

'  Ah  !'  cried  Eaynal  triumphatly,  '  but  no,'  said 
he,  altering  his  tone,  'let  us  leave  that  sort  of 
argument  to  lawyers.  I  have  come  a  good  many 
miles  to  fight  with  you  general,  and  now  you  must 
decide  to  pay  me  this  little  compliment  on  my 
arrival,  or  put  a  bitter  affront  on  me — choose  !' 

While  the  old  general  hesitated  Camille  re- 
plied— 

'  Since  you  take  that  tone  there  can  be  but  one 
answer.  You  are  too  great  a  credit  to  the  French 
army  for  even  an  apparent  slight  to  be  put  on  you 
here.  The  rule  I  think  is,  that  one  of  the  privates 
shall  hold  the  hat.  Hallo !  Private  Dard,  come 
here — there — hold  this  hat.' 

*Yes  colonel. — Lord,  here  is  my  young  mis- 
tress's husband !' 

'  Silence !' 

And  they  began  to  draw,  and  in  the  act  of 
drawing  a  change  of  manner  was  first  visible  in 
these  gay  and  ardent  spirits. 

'  It  is  not  I,'  said  one,  throwing  away  his  lot. 

'  Nor  I.' 

^t  is  I,'  said  Raynal  quietly;  *  the  luck  is 
mine.' 
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*  And  I  held  the  hat  for  you  colonel/  said  Dard, 
with  foolish  triumph. 

*Ah  Eaynal  my  dear  friend/  said  General 
Raimbant  sorrowfully,  *  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
come  from  Egypt  for  this.' 

Raynal. — '  At  what  o'clock  ?' 

Dujardin. — '  At  ^veJ 

Raynal. — (Drawing  out  his  watch.)  ^Then 
I've  no  time  to  lose.  I  must  inspect  the  detach- 
ments I  am  to  command.  But  first  I  have  some 
little  arrangements  to  make.  Hitherto,  general, 
on  these  occasions  I  was  a  bachelor.  Now  I  am 
married.' 

'  Married  ?     I  am  sorry  for  it,  Raynal.' 

'  A  droll  marriage,  my  old  friend ;  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it — if  ever  I  have  the  time.  It  began 
with  a  purchase,  general,  and  ends  with — with  a 
bequest,  which  I  might  as  well  write  now,  and  so 
have  nothing  to  think  of  but  duty  afterwards. 
Where  can  I  write  ?' 

'  Colonel  Dujardin  will  lend  you  his  tent,  I  am 
sure.' 

'  Certainly/ 

'  And  messieurs,'  said  Raynal,  '  if  I  waste  time 
you  need  not.  You  can  pick  me  my  men  from 
your  brigades.  Give  me  a  strong  spice  of  old 
hands.' 

The  colonels  withdrew  on  this,  and  General 
Raimbaiit  walked  sadly  and  thoughtfully  towards 
the  battery.  Dujardin  and  Raynal  were  left  alone. 
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'  This  postpones  our  affair,  sii .' 

'  Yes,  Eaynal/ 

'  Perhaps  for  ever.  Have  you  writing  mate- 
rials in  your  tent  ?' 

'  Yes  ;   on  the  table.' 

*  You  are  quite  sure  the  bastion  is  mined  ?' 

'  Unfortunately,  I  am  too  sure.' 

Raynal  turned,  and  went  to  the  tent. 

Dujardin's  generosity  was  up  in  arms.  He 
came  eagerly  towards  him. 

'Raynal,  for  Heaven's  sake  resign  this  com- 
mand !' 

'  Allow  me  to  write  to  my  wife,  colonel,'  was  the 
reply,  as  cold  as  ice. 

He  went  in  and  sat  down,  and  began  to  write. 

Dujardin  folded  his  arms  and  watched  him. 
What  he  wrote  ran  thus — 

'  A  bastion  is  to  be  attacked  at  five.  I  command. 
Colonel  Dujardin  proposed  we  should  di^aw  lots,  and  I 
lost.  The  service  is  honourable,  but  the  result  may,  I 
fear,  give  you  some  pain.  My  dear  wife,  it  is  our 
fate,  I  was  not  to  have  time  to  male  you  hnoui,  and 
p^erhaps  love  me,     God  bless  you! 

In  writing  these  simple  words,  Raynal's  hard 
face  worked,  and  his  moustache  quivered,  and  once 
he  had  to  clear  his  eye  with  his  hand  to  form  the 
letters.     He,  the  man  of  iron. 

He  who  stood  there  with  folded  arms  watching 
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him,  saw  this,  and  it  stirred  all  that  was  great  and 
good  in  that  grand  though  passionate  heart  of  his. 
*  Poor  Raynal !'  thought  he, '  you  were  never  like 
that  before  on  going  into  action.  He  is  loath  to 
die  !  Ay,  and  it  is  a  coward's  trick  to  let  him  die. 
I  shall  have  her  :  but  shall  I  have  her  esteem  ? 
What  will  the  army  say  ?  What  will  my  con- 
science say  ?  Oh  !  I  feel  already  it  will  gnaw  my 
heart  to  death  ;  the  ghost  of  that  brave  fellow — 
once  my  dear  friend,  my  rival  now,  by  no  fault  of 
his — will  rise  between  her  and  me,  and  reproach 
me  with  my  bloody  inheritance.  The  heart  never 
deceives — I  feel  it  now  whispering  in  my  ear : 
'*Sculking  captain,  white-livered  soldier,  that 
stand  behind  a  parapet  while  a  better  man  does 
your  work !  you  assassinate  the  husband,  but  the 
rival  conquers  you."  There,  he  puts  his  hand  to 
his  eyes.  I  must  speak  to  him !  T  will  speak  to 
him  !' 

'  Colonel,'  said  a  low  voice,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder. 

It  was  General  Baimbaut.  The  general  looked 
pale  and  distressed. 

'  Come  apart,  colonel,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  One 
word,  while  he  is  writing.  Ah  !  colonel,  that  was 
an  unlucky  idea  of  yours.' 

'  Of  mine,  general  ?' 

'  'Twas  you  proposed  to  cast  lots.' 

*  Good  God  !  so  it  was.' 

'  I  thought  of  course  it  was  to  be  managed  so 
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that  Raynal  should  not  be  the  one.  Between  our- 
selves, what  honourable  excuse  can  we  make  ?' 

'  None,  general/ 

'  Colonel,  the  whole  division  will  be  disgraced, 
and  forgive  me  if  I  say  a  large  portion  of  the 
shame  will  fall  on  you/ 

'  Help  me  to  avert  that  shame  then,'  cried 
Camille,  eagerly. 

'  Ah  1  that  I  will :  but  how  ?' 

'  Take  your  pencil  and  write  —  "I  authorize 
Colonel  Dujardin  to  save  the  honour  of  the  colonels 
of  the  second  division.''  ' 

The  general  hesitated.  He  had  never  seen  an 
order  so  worded.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment :  but 
at  last  he  took  out  his  pencil  and  wrote  the  re- 
quired order,  after  his  own  fashion — i.  e.,  in  milk 
and  water — 

'  On  account  of  the  singular  ability  and  courage 
with  which  Colonel  Dujardin  has  conducted  the  ope- 
rations against  the  Bastion  St.  Andre,  a  discretionary 
power  is  given  him  at  the  moment  of  assault  to  cai^y 
into  effect  such  measures,  a^,  without  interfering  with 
the  commander-in-chiefs  order,  may  sustain  his  ow7i 
credit,  and  that  of  the  other  colonels  of  the  second 
division. 

*  Raimbaut,  General  of  Division/ 

Camille  put  the  paper  into  his  bosom. 

*  Now,  general,  you  may  leave  all  to  me.      I 
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swear  to  you  Eaynal  shall  not  die — shall  not  lead 
this  assault/ 

*  Your  hand,  colonel.  You  are  an  honour  to  the 
French  armies.     How  will  you  do  it  ?' 

'  Leave  it  to  me,  general,  it  shall  be  done/ 

^  I  feel  it  will,  my  noble  fellow  :  but,  alas  !  I  fear 
not  without  risking  some  valuable  life  or  other, 
most  likely  your  own.     Tell  me  !' 

'  General,  I  decline.' 

'  You  refuse  me,  sir  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  this  order  gives  me  a  discretionary  power. 
I  will  hand  back  the  order  at  your  command ;  but 
modify  it  I  will  not.  Come  monsieur,  you  veteran 
generals  have  been  unjust  to  me,  and  listened  to 
me  too  little  all  through  this  siege,  but  at  last  you 
have  honoured  me.  This  order  is  the  greatest 
honour  that  was  ever  done  me  since  I  wore  a 
sword.' 

'  My  poor  colonel !' 

'  Let  me  wear  it  intact,  and  carry  it  to  my 
grave.' 

'  Say  no  more  !  One  word — Is  there  anything 
on  earth  I  can  do  for  you,  my  brave  soldier  ?' 

'  Yes  general.  Be  so  kind  as  to  retire  to  your 
quarters ;  there  are  reasons  why  you  ought  not  to 
be  near  this  post  in  half  an  hour.' 

*  I  go.     Is  there  nothing  else  ?'     . 

'  Well  general,  ask  the  good  priest  Ambrose  to 
pray  for  all  those  who  shall  die  doing  their  duty 
to  their  country  this  afternoon.'' 
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They  parted.  General  Raimbaut  looked  back 
more  than  once  at  the  firm  intrepid  figure  that 
stood  there,  with  folded  arms,  unflinching,  on  the 
edge  of  the  grave.  But  he  never  took  his  eye  off 
Raynal.  The  next  minute  Raynal's  sad  letter  was 
finished,  and  he  w^alked  out  of  the  tent,  and  con- 
fronted the  man  he  had  challenged  to  single 
combat. 

I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  that  Colonel  Dujar- 
din  had  eyes  strangely  compounded  of  battle  and 
love,  of  the  dove  and  the  hawk.  And  these, 
softened  by  a  noble  act  he  meditated,  now  rested 
on  Raynal  with  a  strange  expression  of  warmth 
and  goodness.  This  strange  gaze  struck  Raynal, 
so  far  at  least  as  this ;  he  saw  it  was  no  hostile 
eye.  He  was  glad  of  that,  for  his  own  heart  w^as 
calmed  by  the  solemn  prospect  before  him. 

'  We,  too,  have  a  little  account  to  settle  before  I 
order  out  the  men,'  said  he  calmly,  '  and  I  can't 
give  you  long  credit.     I  am  pressed  for  time.' 

Now,  even  while  he  was  uttering  these  few 
words,  Camille  resolved  to  let  Raynal  have  his  own 
way.  What  on  earth  did  it  matter  to  him 
(Camille)  !  And  he  felt  a  sudden  and  natural 
longing  to  take  this  man's  hand ;  not  because 
Raynal  had  once  been  his  benefactor,  but  because 
he  was  going  to  be  Raynal's  benefactor. 

'  And  things  are  changed,  Dujardin.  When  duty 
sounds  the  recall,  a  soldier's  heart  leaves  private 
quarrels.      See  1    I  come  to  you  without  anger  and 
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ill-will.  Just  now  my  voice  w^as  loud,  my  manner, 
I  dare  say,  offensive,  and  menacing  even,  and  that 
always  tempts  a  brave  fellow  like  you  to  resist. 
But  now,  you  see,  I  am  harmless  as  a  woman.  We 
are  alone.  Humbug  to  the  w^inds !  I  know  that 
you  are  the  only  man  fit  to  command  a  division  in 
this  army.  I  know  that  when  you  say  the  assault 
of  that  bastion  is  death,  death  it  is.  To  the  point, 
then.  Now  that  my  manner  is  no  longer  irritating, 
now  that  I  am  going  to  die,  Camille  Dujardin,  my 
old  comrade,  have  you  the  heart  to  refuse  me  ?  am 
I  to  die  unhappy  ?' 

'  I  will  do  whatever  you  like.' 

*  You  will  marry  that  poor  girl,  then  ?' 
'  Yes !  yes  1' 

'  Aha !  did  not  I  always  say  he  was  a  good  fellow  ? 
Clench  the  nail ;  give  me  your  honour.' 

'  I  give  you  my  honour  to  marry  her,  if  I  live.' 

*  You  take  a  load  off  me.  Heaven  w^ill  reward 
you.  In  one  hour  those  poor  women,  w^hose 
support  I  had  promised  to  be,  will  lose  their  pro- 
tector ;  but  I  give  them  another  in  you.  We  shall 
not  leave  that  family  in  tears,  Laure  in  shame,  and 
your  child  without  a  name.' 

'  My  child  ? — Baynal  ?'  and  he  looked  amazed. 

What  new  deception  was  this  ? 

'  Poor  little  fellow !  I  surprised  him  in  his 
cradle ;  his  mother  and  Josephine  were  rocking 
him,  and  singing  over  him.  Oh !  it  was  a  scene, 
I  can  tell  you  I     My  poor  wife  had  been  ill  for  some 
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time,  and  was  so  w^eakened  by  it,  that  I  frightened 
her  into  a  fit,  steaHng  a  march  on  her  that  way. 
She  fainted  away.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  she  did  : 
for  I — I  did  not  know  what  to  think  :  it  looked 
ugly :  but  while  she  lay  at  our  feet  insensible,  I 
forced  the  truth  from  Laure ;  she  owned  the  boy 
was  hers.' 

While  Raynal  told  him  this  strange  story,  Camille 
turned  hot  and  cold.  First  came  a  thrill  of  glowing 
joy.  He  had  the  clue  to  all  this.  He  was  a  fatlier. 
That  child  was  Josephine's  and  his.  The  next 
moment  he  froze  within.  So  Josephine  had  not 
only  gulled  her  husband,  but  him  too.  She  had 
refused  him  the  sad  consolation  of  knowing  he  had 
a  child.  Cruelty,  calculation,  and  baseness  unex- 
ampled ! 

Here  was  a  creature  who  could  sacrifice  anything 
and  anybody  to  her  comfort,  to  the  peace  and  sordid 
smoothness  of  her  domestic  life.  She  stood  between 
two  men — a  thing.  Between  two  truths — a  double 
lie. 

His  heart,  in  one  moment,  turned  against  her 
like  a  stone.  A  musket  bullet  through  the  body 
does  not  turn  life  to  death  quicker  than"  Eaynal 
turned  his  rival's  love  to  hatred  and  scorn  :  that 
love  which  neither  wounds,  absence,  prison,  nor 
even  her  want  of  constancy  had  prevailed  to 
shake. 

'  Out  of  my  bosom  !'  he  cried — '  out  of  it,  in  this 
world  and  the  next '/ 

VOL.  III.  I 
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He  forgot,  in  his  lofty  rage,  who  stood  beside 
him. 

'  What  ?— what  ?' 

'  No  matter.     Give  me  your  hand,  comrade.' 

*  There.' 

'  I  esteem  i/ou,  Eaynal.  You  are  truth,  you  are 
a  man,  and  deserve  a  better  lot.' 

'  Don't  say  that,'  replied  Raynal,  quite  mis- 
understanding him.  '  It  is  a  soldier's  end  :  I  never 
desired  nor  hoped  a  better — only,  of  course,  I  feel 
a  little  regret.  You  are  a  happy  fellow,  to  have  a 
child  and  to  live  to  see  it,  and  her.' 

'  Oh,  yes !  I  am  very  happy,'  replied  the  poor 
fellow,  his  lip  quivering. 

'  Watch  over  those  poor  women,  comrade,  and 
sometimes  speak  to  them  of  me.  It  is  foolish,  but 
we  like  to  be  remembered.' 

'  Yes !  but  do  not  let  us  speak  of  that.  Eaynal, 
you  and  I  were  lieutenants  together :  do  you 
remember  saving  my  life  in  the  Arno  ?' 

'  Yes  !  now  you  mention  it,  I  do.' 

'  Promise  me,  if  you  should  live,  to  remember 
not  our  quarrel  of  to-day,  nor  anything ;  but  only 
those  early  days,  and  this  afternoon.' 

'  I  do; 

'  Your  hand,  dear  Eaynal.' 

'There,  old  comrade,  there.' 

They  wrung  one  another's  hands,  and  turned 
away  and  hid  their  faces  from  each  other,  for  their 
eyes  were  moist. 
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'  This  won't  do,  comrade  :  I  must  go.  I  shall 
attack  from  your  position.  So  I  shall  go  down 
the  line,  and  bring  the  men  up.  Meantime,  pick 
me  your  detachment.  Give  me  a  good  spice  of 
veterans.  I  shall  get  one  word  with  you  before 
we  go  out.     God  bless  you  !' 

^  God  bless  you,  Kaynal !' 

The  moment  Raynal  was  gone,  Camille  beckoned 
a  lieutenant  to  him,  and  ordered  half  the  brigade 
to  form  in  a  strong  column  on  both  sides  Death's 
Alley. 

His  eye  fell  upon  private  Dard. 

'  Come  here/  said  he. 

Dard  came  and  saluted. 

'  Have  you  anybody  at  Beaurepaire  that  would 
be  sorry  if  you  were  killed  ?' 

^  Yes,  colonel !  Jacintha,  that  used  to  make  your 
broth,  colonel.' 

'  Take  this  line  to  Colonel  Raynal.  You  will 
find  him  with  the  12th  brigade.' 

He  wrote  a  few  lines  in  pencil,  folded  them,  and 
Dard  went  off  with  them,  little  dreaming  that  the 
colonel  of  his  brigade  was  taking  the  trouble  to 
save  his  life,  because  he  came  from  Beaurepaire. 
Colonel  Dujardin  then  went  into  his  tent,  and 
closed  the  aperture,  and  took  the  good  book  the 
priest  had  given  him,  and  prayed  humbly,  and 
forgave  all  the  world. 

Then  he  sat  down,  his  head  in  his  hands,  and 
thought  of  his  child,  and  how  hard  it  was  he  must 
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die  and  never  see  him.  One  sad  sob  at  this — one 
only. 

Then  he  Hghted  a  candle,  and  sealed  up  his 
orders  of  valour,  and  wrote  a  line  begging  that 
they  might  be  sent  to  his  sister.  He  also  sealed 
up  his  purse,  and  left  a  memorandum  that  the 
contents  should  be  given  to  disabled  soldiers  of  his 
brigade  upon  their  being  invalided. 

Then  he  took  out  Josephine's  letter.  '  Poor 
coward,'  he  said,  '  let  me  not  be  unkind.  See,  I 
burn  your  letter,  lest  it  should  be  found,  and  dis- 
turb the  peace  you  prize  so  highly.  I  too  shall 
soon  be  at  peace,  thank  Grod  !'  He  lighted  it  and 
dropped  it  on  the  ground :  it  burned  slowly  away. 
He  eyed  it,  despairingly.  '  Ay !  you  perish,  last 
record  of  an  unhappy  love  :  and  as  you  pass  away, 
so  I  am  going — my  soul  to  its  Creator,  my  body 
to  dust — ay,  poor  letter,  even  so  passes  away  my 
life,  wasted  by  generals  not  fit  to  command  a  cor- 
poral's guard — my  hopes  of  glory,  and  my  dreams 
of  love — it  all  ends  to-day  :  at  nine  and  twenty.' 

He  put  his  white  handkerchief  to  his  eyes. 
Josephine  had  given  it  him.  He  cried  a  little, 
not  at  dying,  but  at  seeing  his  life  thrown  away. 

When  he  had  done  crying,  he  put  his  white 
handkerchief  in  his  bosom,  and  the  whole  man  was 
transformed  beyond  language  to  express.  Powder 
does  not  change  more  when  it  catches  fire.  He 
rose  that  moment  and  went  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning out  of  the  tent.     The  next,  he  came  down 
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like  a  falcon  between  the  lines  of  tlie  strong 
column  in  Death's  Alley. 

'Attention/  cried  the  sergeants,  *  the  colonel !' 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  for  the  bare  sight  of 
that  erect  and  inspired  figure  made  the  men's 
bosoms  thrill  wdth  the  certainty  of  great  deeds  to 
come :  the  light  of  battle  was  in  his  eye.  No 
longer  the  moody  colonel,  but  a  thunderbolt  of 
war,  red  hot,  and  waiting  to  be  launched. 

'  Officers,  sergeants,  soldiers,  a  word  with  you  !' 

La  Croix. — '  Attention  !' 

'  Do  you  know  w^hat  passed  here  five  minutes 
ago  ?' 

'The  attack  of  the  bastion  w^as  settled!'  cried  a 
captain. 

'  It  was ;  and  who  w^as  to  lead  the  assault  ?  do 
you  know  that  ?' 

'  No  r 

'  A  colonel  from  Egypt.' 

A  groan  from  the  men. 

'  With  detachments  from  the  other  brigades.' 

'  Ah  !'  an  angry  roar. 

Colonel  Dujardin  walked  quickly  down  between 
the  two  lines,  looking  with  his  fiery  eye  into  the 
men's  eyes  on  his  right.  Then  he  came  back  on 
the  other  side,  and  as  he  went  he  lighted  those 
men's  eyes  with  his  owm.  It  was  a  torcli  passing 
along  a  line  of  ready  gaslights. 

'  The  work  to  us  !'  he  cried  in  a  voice  like  a 
clarion,  (it  fired  the  hearts  as  his  eye  had  fired  the 
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eyes) — ^  tlie  triumph  to  strangers  !  Our  fatigues 
and  our  losses  have  not  gained  the  brigade  the 
honour  of  going  out  at  those  fellows  that  have 
killed  so  many  of  our  comrades.' 

A  fierce  groan  from  the  men. 

'  What !  shall  the  colours  of  another  brigade 
and  not  ours  fly  from  that  bastion  this  afternoon  ?' 

*  No  !  No  !'  in  a  roar  like  thunder. 

'  Ah  !  you  are  of  my  mind.  Attention  !  the 
attack  is  fixed  for  five  o'clock.' 

'  Suppose  you  and  I  were  to  carry  the  bastion 
ten  minutes  before  the  colonel  from  Egypt  can 
bring  his  men  upon  the  ground.' 

A  fierce  roar  of  joy  and  laughter  :  the  strange 
laughter  of  veterans  and  born  invincibles. 

'  That  was  a  question  I  put  to  your  hearts — your 
answer  ?' 

The  answer  was  a  yell  of  exulting  assent,  but  it 
was  half-drowned  by  another  response,  the  thunder 
of  the  impatient  drums,  and  the  rattle  of  fixing 
bayonets. 

The  colonel  told  off  a  party  to  the  battery. 

'Level  the  guns  at  the  top  tier.  Fire  at  my 
signal,  and  keep  firing  over  our  heads,  till  you  see 
our  colours  on  the  place.' 

He  then  darted  to  the  head  of  the  column,  which 
instantly  formed  behind  him  in  the  centre  of 
Death's  Alley. 

'  The  colours  !  No  hand  but  mine  shall  hold 
them  to-day.' 
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They  were  instantly  brought  him,  his  left  hand 
shook  them  free  in  the  afternoon  sun. 

A  deep  murmur  of  joy  from  the  old  hands  at  the 
now  unwonted  sight.  Out  flashed  his  sword  like 
steel  lightning.     He  waved  it  to  the  battery. 

Bang !  bang !  bang !  bang !  went  the  cannon, 
and  the  smoke  rolled  over  the  trenches.  At  the 
same  moment  up  went  the  colours  waving,  and  the 
colonel's  clarion  voice  pealed  high  above  all — 

'  Twenty-fourth  demi-brigade — forward  !  !  !' 

They  went  so  swiftly  out  of  the  trenches  that 
they  were  not  seen  through  their  own  smoke  until 
they  had  run  some  sixty  yards.  No  sooner  were 
they  seen  coming  on  like  devils  through  their  own 
smoke,  than  two  thousand  muskets  were  levelled  at 
them  from  all  the  Prussian  line.  It  was  not  a  rattle 
of  small  arms — it  was  a  crash,  and  the  men  fell  fast : 
but  in  a  moment  they  were  seen  to  spread  out  like 
a  fan,  and  to  offer  less  mark,  and  when  the  fan 
closed  again,  it  half-encircled  the  bastion.  It  was 
a  French  attack.  Part  swarmed  at  it  in  front  like 
bees,  part  swept  round  the  glacis  and  flanked  it. 
They  were  seen  to  fall  in  numbers,  shot  down  from 
the  embrasures.  But  the  living  took  the  place  of 
the  dead  :  and  the  fight  raged  evenly  there.  Where 
are  the  colours  ?  Towards  the  rear  there.  The 
colonel  and  a  hundred  men  are  fighting  hand  to 
hand  with  the  Prussians,  wlio  have  charged  out  at 
the  back  doors  of  the  bastion.  Success  there,  and 
the  bastion  must  fall — both  sides  know  this. 
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All  of  a  sudden  the  colours  disappeared.  There 
was  a  groan  from  the  French  lines.  No !  there 
they  were  again,  and  close  under  the  bastion. 

And  now  in  front  the  attack  was  so  hot,  that 
often  the  Prussian  gunners  were  seen  to  jump 
down,  driven  from  their  posts ;  and  the  next 
moment  a  fierce  hurrah  from  the  rear  told  that  the 
French  had  won  some  great  advantage  there.  The 
fire  slackening  told  a  similar  tale,  and  presently 
down  came  the  Prussian  flag-staff.  That  might  be 
an  accident.  A  few  moments  of  thirsting  expecta- 
tion, and  up  went  the  colours  of  the  24th  Brigade 
upon  the  Bastion  St.  Andre. 

The  whole  French  army  raised  a  shout  that  rent 
the  sky,  and  their  cannon  began  to  play  on  the 
Prussian  lines  and  between  the  bastion  and  the 
nearest  fort,  to  prevent  a  recapture. 

Then  shot  from  the  earth  a  cubic  acre  of  fire 
where  last  the  bastion  was  seen  :  it  carried  up  a 
heavy  mountain  of  red  and  black  smoke,  that 
looked  solid  as  marble.  There  was  a  heavy,  sullen, 
tremendous  explosion  that  snufted  out  the  sound  of 
the  cannon,  and  paralyzed  the  French  and  Prussian 
gunners'  hands,  and  checked  the  very  beating  of 
their  hearts.  Thirty  thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder 
were  in  that  awful  explosion.  War  itself  held  its 
breath,  and  both  armies,  like  peaceable  spectators, 
gazed  wonder-struck,  terror-struck.  Great  Hell 
seemed  to  have  burst  through  the  earth's  crust, 
and    to    be    rushing    at   Heaven.     Huge   stones, 
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cannon,  corpses,  and  limbs  of  soldiers,  were  seen 
driven  or  falling  through  the  smoke.  Some  of 
these  last  even  came  quite  clear  of  the  ruins,  ay, 
into  the  French  and  Prussian  lines,  that  even 
the  veterans  put  their  hands  to  their  eyes.  Raynal 
felt  something  patter  on  him  from  the  sky — it  was 
blood — a  comrade's  perhaps.     Oh  !  war  !  w^ar  ! 

The  smoke  cleared.  Where  a  moment  before 
the  great  bastion  stood  and  fought,  was  a  monstrous 
pile  of  blackened  bloody  stones  and  timbers,  with 
dismounted  cannon  sticking  up  here  and  there. 

And,  rent  and  crushed  to  atoms  beneath  the 
smoking  mass,  lay  the  relics  of  the  gallant  brigade, 
and  their  victorious  colours. 


I  3 
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CHAPTER  XL 

A  FEW  w^ounded  soldiers  of  tlie  brigade  lay  still 
and  feigned  death  till  dusk.  Then  they  crept  back 
to  the  trenches.  These  had  all  been  struck  down 
or  disabled  short  of  the  bastion.  Of  those  that  had 
taken  the  place  no  one  came  home. 

Raynal,  after  the  first  stupefaction,  pressed  hard 
and  even  angrily  for  an  immediate  assault  on  the 
whole  Prussian  line.  Not  they.  It  was  on  paper 
that  the  assault  should  be  at  daybreak  to-morrow. 
Litera  scripta  manet.  This  sort  of  leader  cannot 
imjyrovise. 

Rage  and  grief  in  his  heart,  Raynal  waited, 
chafing  like  a  blood  horse  in  the  trenches,  till  five 
minutes  past  midnight.  He  was  then  commander 
of  the  brigade,  gave  his  orders,  and  took  thirty  men 
out  to  creep  up  to  the  wreck  of  the  bastion,  and  find 
the  late  colonel's  body. 

Going  for  so  pious  a  purpose,  he  w-as  rewarded 
by  an  important  discovery.     The  whole  Prussian 
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lines  had  been  abandoned  since  sunset,  and,  mount- 
ing cautiously  on  the  ramparts,  Eaynal  saw  the 
town  too  was  evacuated,  and  lights  and  other 
indications  on  a  rising  ground  behind  it  convinced 
him  that  the  Prussians  were  in  full  retreat,  pro- 
bably to  effect  that  junction  with  other  forces  which 
the  assault  he  had  recommended  would  have  ren- 
dered impossible. 

They  now  lighted  lanterns,  and  searched  all  over 
and  round  the  bastion  for  the  j^oor  colonel.  In  the 
rear  of  the  bastion  they  found  many  French  soldiers, 
most  of  whom  had  died  by  the  bayonet.  The  Prus- 
sian dead  had  all  been  carried  off. 

Here  they  found  the  talkative  Sergeant  La  Croix. 
The  poor  fellow  was  silent  enough  now.  A  terrible 
sabre  cut  on  the  skull.  The  colonel  was  not  there. 
Eaynal  groaned,  and  led  the  way  on  to  the  bastion. 
The  ruins  still  smoked.  Seven  or  eight  bodies  were 
discovered  by  an  arm  or  a  foot  protruding  through 
the  masses  of  masonry.  Of  these  some  were  Prus- 
sians. A  proof  that  some  devoted  hand  had  fired 
the  train,  and  destroyed  both  friend  and  foe. 

They  found  the  tube  of  Long  Tom  sticking  up, 
just  as  he  had  shown  over  the  battlements  that 
glorious  day,  with  this  exception  that  a  great  piece 
was  knocked  off  his  lip,  and  the  slice  ended  in  a 
long  broad  crack. 

The  soldiers  looked  at  this.  '  That  is  our  bullet's 
work,'   said  they.     Then  one  old  veteran  touched 
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his  cap,  and  told  Raynal  gravely,  he  knew  where 
their  beloved  colonel  was. 

'  Dig  here,  to  the  bottom,'  said  he.  '  He  lies 
beneath  his  work.' 

Improbable  and  superstitious  as  this  was,  the 
hearts  of  the  soldiers  assented  to  it. 

Presently  there  w^as  a  joyful  cry  outside  the 
bastion.  A  rush  was  made  thither.  But  it  proved 
to  be  only  Dard,  who  had  discovered  that  Sergeant 
La  Croix's  heart  still  beat.  They  took  him  up  care- 
fully, and  carried  him  gently  into  camp.  To  Dard's 
delight  the  surgeon  pronounced  him  curable.  For 
all  that,  he  was  three  days  insensible,  and  after 
that  unfit  for  duty.  So  they  sent  him  home  in- 
valided, with  a  hundred  francs  out  of  the  poor 
colonel's  purse. 

Haynal  reported  the  evacuation  of  the  place,  and 
that  Colonel  Dujardin  was  buried  under  the  bastion. 
He  then  bound  a  black  scarf  across  his  sick  heart, 
and  rode  out  of  the  camp. 

And  how  came  Jean  Raynal  to  turn  his  back  on 
war  ? 

His  rival  was  the  cause. 

The  words  Camille  had  scratched  with  a  pencil, 
and  sent  him  from  the  edge  of  the  grave,  were 
few,  but  great. 

*  A  dead  man  takes  you  once  more  by  the  hand. 
My  last  thought,  thank  God,  is  France.  For  her 
sake  and  mine,  Raynal,  go  for  General  Bona- 
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PARTE.  Tell  him,  from  a  dying  soldier,  the  Rhine 
is  a  river  to  these  generals,  but  to  him  a  field  of 
glory.  He  will  lay  out  our  lives,  not  waste  them. 
Go!' 

The  24th  Brigade,  thinned  already  by  hard 
service,  was  reduced  to  a  file  or  two  by  the 
St.  Andre  bastion. 

It  was  incorporated  with  the  12th,  and  Raynal 
rode  heavy  at  heart  to  Paris, 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

*  How  is  my  poor  Josephine  to-day,  doctor  ?' 

*  Much  better  :  she  tells  me  she  slept  without 
laudanum  last  night :  the  first  night  this  ten  days. 
Nature  will  win  the  day — with  my  assistance.' 

'  No,  doctor ;  not  unless  you  can  cure  her  of  that 
which  made  her  sicken.' 

'  Sun,  air,  and  exercise,  must  complete  the  work,' 
said  the  doctor  evasively. 

'  Can  they  cure  her  of  her  sorrow  ?' 

'  What  sorrow  ?' 

*  She  has  a  ^secret  sorrow,  and  so  have  you, 
Laure.' 

*  I  ?  mamma  ?' 

*  Oh !  I  know  you  think  me  very  blind,  but 
there  is  something  mysterious  going  on  here,  which 
peeps  through  all  your  ]3recautions.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  mamma  ?' 

'  I  mean,  Laure,  that  my  patience  is  worn  out  at 
last.  I  am  tired  of  playing  the  part  of  a  statue 
amongst  you.     Raynal's  gloomy  air,  as  he  left  us ; 
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Josephine  ill  ever  since,  bursting  into  tears  at 
every  word  ;  Laure  pale  and  changed,  hiding  an 
unaccountable  sadness  under  a  forced  smile  ;  don't 
interrupt  me  Laure !  Edouard,  who  was  almost 
like  a  son,  gone  off  without  a  word.  Never  comes 
near  us/ 

^  He  is  gone  a  journey  mamma.' 

'  And  not  returned  ?' 

^No.' 

*  Is  that  sa  doctor  ?' 

*  I  believe  so,'  replied  the  doctor.  *  I  called  on 
him  yesterday,  and  the  servant  said  he  was  away.' 

'  Good  !'  said  the  baroness.  '  It  is  clear  I  am  to 
learn  nothing  from  you  two  :  but  it  does  not  follow 
I  will  not  learn  from  some  one  else.' 

The  doctor  and  Laure  exchanged  an  uneasy 
look. 

'  This  uncomfortable  smiling,  and  unreasonable 
crying  :  these  appearances  of  the  absent,  and  dis- 
appearances of  the  present.' 

'  Disap]3earances  of  the  present  mamma  ?  What 
do  you  mean  ?' 

'  No  matter.  All  these  mysteries  of  Beaurepaire 
will,  perhaps,  take  less  time  to  penetrate  than  those 
of  Udolpho.' 

'Really,'  said  St.  Aubin  quietly,  'I  did  not 
think  my  old  friend  such  an  adept  at  building- 
mares'  nests,  and  tormenting  herself.' 

'  It  is  easy  to  understand,'  replied  the  baroness. 
'  I  am  an  old  woman.     I  have  seen  crooked.     I 
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hear  amiss.  I  understand  by  contraries.  For  all 
that  monsieur,  with  your  permission,  I  will  say 
two  words  to  my  daughter/ 

'  I  retire  madam.' 

Laure  nerved  herself  for  what  was  to  come  :  but 
the  trial  in  store  for  her  was  a  very  different  one 
from  what  she  expected.  She  was  bracing  herself 
up  against  a  severe  interrogatory. 

Instead  of  that  her  mother  sat  down,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

'  Oh,  mamma  !  my  sweet  mamma !'  cried  Laure, 
and  was  on  her  knees  at  her  mother's  feet  in  a 
moment. 

'  My  girl,'  sobbed  the  old  lady,  *  may  you  never 
know  what  a  mother  feels,  who  finds  herself  shut 
out  from  her  daughters'  hearts !' 

'  Oh,  mamma  !  are  you  not  in  my  heart  ?' 

'  No  !  or  I  should  be  in  your  confidence.  Some- 
times I  think  it  is  my  fault.  The  age  I  was  born 
in  was  strict.  A  mother  now-a-days  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  elder  sister.  In  my  day  she  was  something 
more.  Yet  I  loved  my  mother  as  well,  or  better 
than  I  did  my  sisters.  But  it  is  not  so  with  those 
I  have  borne  in  my  bosom,  and  nursed  upon  my 
knee.' 

Laure's  sobs  at  this  became  so  wild  and  despair- 
ing, that  the  baroness  was  afraid  to  say  too  much, 
though  her  bosom  was  too  -full  of  pent-up  grief. 
Poor  old  lady,  her  heart  had  long  been  sore,  but 
pride  had  kept  her  silent. 
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'  Come  Laure/  she  said,  '  do  not  cry  like  that. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  take  your  poor  old  mother  into 
your  confidence.  Why  is  this  mystery  and  this 
sorrow  on  us  ?  How  comes  it  I  intercept,  at  every 
instant,  glances  that  were  never  intended  for  me  ? 
The  very  air  is  loaded  with  signals  and  secrecy. 
What  does  it  all  mean  ?' 

No  answer  but  sobs. 

*  Is  some  deceit  then  going  on  ?' 

No  answer  but  sobs. 

'  I  ask  you  once  more  :  I  will  never  descend  to 
ask  you  again  :  give  me  some  better  reply  than 
these  sullen  sobs.  You  will  not?  Well,  since 
you  will  not  tell  me  anything — ' 

'  I  cannot — I  have  nothing  to  tell.' 

'  Will  you  do  something  for  me  mademoiselle  ?' 

'  Oh  yes  !  mamma,  anything,  everything.' 

'  I  shall  not  ask  much.  I  should  hesitate  now  to 
draw  largely  on  your  affection.  It  is  only  to  write 
a  letter.' 

Laure  jumped  up  eagerly,  and  went  zealously 
for  the  paper  and  ink,  thankful  to  her  mother  for 
giving  her  something  she  could  do  for  her. 

'  Now  write.' 

Laure  took  the  pen  with  alacrity. 

'  Dear  Monsieur  Riviere  /' 

'  Oh  mamma  !  is  it  to  him  ?' 

'  Oblige  me  by  coining  here  at  your  very  earliest  con- 
venience.    Is  it  written?' 

'  Yes  !'  faltered  Laure,  trembling. 
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'  Then  sign  my  name.' 
'Oh,  thank  you  mamma  T 
*  Fold  it — address  it  to  his  lodgings.' 
'  Yes  !  there.     Shall  I  send  Jacintha  with  it  ?' 
'  No  mademoiselle,  you  will  not  send  Jacintha 
with  it.     I  trust  neither  her  nor  you  ! — give  it  me. 
No   I  trust  neither  the  friend  of   twenty   years, 
nor  the  servant  that  stayed  by  me  in  adversity,  nor 
the  daughter  I    suffered    for,   and  nursed.     And 
why  don't  I  trust  you  ?      You  have  told  me  a  lie  I 
I  saw  Edouard  Riviere  in  the  park  two  days  ago — 
I  saw  him.     My  old  eyes  are  feeble — but  they  are 
not  liars.     I  saw  him.     Send  my  .breakfast  to  my 
own  room.     I  come  of  an  ancient  race :  I  could 
not  sit  with  liars.     I  should  forget  courtesy — you 
would  all  see  my  scorn  in  my  face.' 

She  went  out,  with  the  letter  in  her  hand,  leaving 
Laure  sick  and  terrified  at  these  stern  words  from 
lips  so  beloved. 

Edouard  Riviere  fell,  in  one  night,  from  happi- 
ness such  as  dull  souls  cannot  imagine,  to  deep  and 
hopeless  misery. 

He  lost  that,  which  to  every  heart  capable  of 
loving,  is  the  greatest  earthly  good  :  the  woman  he 
adored — and  with  her  he  lost  those  prime  treasures 
of  the  soul — belief  in  human  goodness,  and  in 
female  purity. 

To  him  there  could  be  no  more  in  nature  a 
candid   eye,    a.    virtuous,   ready-mantHng    cheek. 
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Frailty  and  treacliery  liad  worn  these  signs  of 
virtue  and  nobility  too  skilfully  for  human  eye  to 
detect :  his  heart  was  broken  and  his  faith  was 
gone. 

For  who  could  he  now  trust  or  believe  in  ? 
Here  was  a  creature  whose  virtues  seemed  to  make 
frailty  impossible  :  treachery,  doubly  impossible  :  a 
creature  whose  faults — for  faults  she  had — had 
seemed  as  opposite  to  treachery  as  her  very  virtues 
were.     Yet  she  was  all  frailty  and  falsehood. 

He  passed  in  that  one  night  of  anguish  from 
youth  to  age.  He  went  about  his  business  like  a 
leaden  thing.  His  food  was  tasteless.  His  life 
seemed  ended.  Nothing  appeared  what  it  had 
been.  The  very  landscape  seemed  cut  in  stone, 
and  he  a  stone  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  his  heart  a 
stone  in  him.  At  times  across  that  heavy  heart 
came  gushes  of  furious  rage  and  bitter  mortifica- 
tion. For  his  vanity  had  been  stabbed  as  fiercely 
as  his  love.  '  Georges  Dandin !'  he  would  cry. 
'  You  said  well,  old  man.  I  wondered  at  your 
word  then.  Georges  Dandin ;  curse  her !  curse 
her!'  But  love  and  misery  overpowered  these 
heats,  and  froze  him  to  stone  again. 

The  poor  boy  pined  and  pined.  His  clothes 
hung  loose  about  him  ;  his  face  was  so  drawn  with 
suffering,  you  would  not  have  known  him.  He 
hated  company.  The  things  he  was  expected  to 
talk  about ! — he  with  his  crushed  heart.  He  could 
not.     He  would  not.     He  shunned  all  the  w^orld  ; 
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he  went  alone  like  a  wounded  deer.  The  good 
doctor,  on  his  return  from  Paris,  called  on  him  to 
see  if  he  was  ill :  since  he  had  not  come  for  days 
to  the  chateau.  He  saw  the  doctor  coming,  and 
bade  the  servant  say  he  was  not  in  the  village. 

He  drew  down  the  blind,  that  he  might  never 
see  the  chateau  again.  He  drew  it  up  again  :  he 
could  not  exist  without  seeing  it.  '  She  wdll  be 
miserable,  too,'  he  cried,  gnashing  his  teeth.  *  She 
wall  see  whether  she  has  chosen  well.'  At  other 
times  all  his  courage,  and  his  hatred,  and  his 
wounded  vanity,  were  drowned  in  his  love  and  its 
despair,  and  then  he  bowed  his  head,  and  sobbed 
and  cried  as  if  his  heart  would  burst.  This  very 
day  he  w^as  so  sobbing  with  his  head  on  the  table, 
when  his  landlady  tapped  at  his  door.  He  started 
up,  and  turned  his  head  away  from  the  door. 

*  A  young  woman  from  Beaurepaire,  monsieur.' 

'  From  Beaurepaire  ?'  his  heart  gave  a  furious 
leap.     '  Show  her  in.' 

He  wiped  his  eyes  and  seated  himself  at  a  table, 
and,  all  in  a  flutter,  pretended  to  be  the  State's. 

It  was  not  Jacintha  as  he  expected,  but  the  other 
servant.  She  made  a  low  reverence,  cast  a  look  of 
admiration  on  him,  and  gave  him  a  letter.  His 
eye  darted  on  it :  his  hand  trembled  as  he  took  it. 
He  turned  away  again  to  open  it.  He  forced  him- 
self to  say,  in  a  tolerably  calm  voice,  '  I  will  send 
an  answer.' 

After  the  first  violent  emotion,  a  great  struggle. 
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*  Her  handwriting.  Her  mother's  letter.  Ah  !  I 
see  !  The  old  woman  is  to  be  drawn  into  it,  too. 
She  is  to  help  to  make  Georges  Dandin  of  me.  I 
will  go.  I  will  baffle  them  all.  I  will  expose  this 
nest  of  depravity,  all  ceremony  on  the  surface,  and 
voluptuousness  and  treachery  below.  Oh  God ! 
who  could  believe  that  creature  never  loved  me  ! 
They  shall  none  of  them  see  my  weakness.  Their 
benefactor  shall  be  still  their  superior.  They  shall 
see  me  cold  as  ice,  and  bitter  as  gall.' 

He  made  his  toilette  with  care,  and  took  his  hat, 
and  went  to  Beaurepaire  as  slowly  as  he  used  to 
go  quickly  once. 

In  the  present  state  of  things  at  Beaurepaire,  we 
must  go  back  a  step. 

When  Josephine  and  Laure  broke  from  that 
startled  slumber  that  followed  the  exhaustion  of 
that  troubled  night,  Laure  was  by  far  the  more 
wretched  of  the  two.  She  had  not  only  dis- 
honoured herself,  but  stabbed  the  man  she  loved. 

Josephine,  on  the  other  hand,  was  exhausted,  but 
calm.  The  fearful  escape  she  had  had  softened 
down  by  contrast  her  more  distant  terrors. 

She  was  beginning  to  shut  her  eyes  again  and 
let  herself  drift.  Above  all,  the  glimpse  of  her  boy 
comforted  her,  and  the  thought  that  in  three  weeks 
she  should  have  him  beside  her  in  Paris. 

This  deceitful  calm  of  the  heart  only  lasted  three 
days. 
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Carefully  encouraged  by  Laure,  it  was  destroyed 
by  Jacintha. 

Jacintha,  conscious  that  she  had  betrayed  her 
trust,  was  almost  heartbroken.  She,  ashamed  to 
appear  before  her  young  mistress,  and  coward-like, 
wanted  to  avoid  knowing  even  how  much  harm 
she  had  done. 

She  pretended  tooth-ache,  bound  up  her  face, 
and  never  stirred  from  the  kitchen.  But  she  was 
not  to  escape  :  the  other  servant  came  down  with  a 
message — 

'  Madame  Raynal  wanted  to  see  her  directly. 

She  came  quaking,  and  found  Josephine  all 
alone. 

Josephine  rose  to  meet  her,  and  casting  a  furtive 
glance  round  the  room  first,  threw  her  arms  round 
Jacintha's  neck,  and  embraced  her  with  many  tears. 

'  Was  ever  fidelity  like  yours  ?  how  could  you 
do  it  Jacintha?  and  how  can  I  ever  repay  it? 
You  are  my  superior  :  it  is  base  of  me  to  accept 
such  a  sacrifice  from  any  woman  !' 

Jacintha  was  so  confounded  she  did  not  know 
what  to  say.  But  it  was  a  mystification  that  could 
not  endure  long  between  two  women,  who  were 
both  deceived  by  a  third.  Between  them  they 
soon  discovered  that  it  must  have  been  Laure  who 
had  sacrificed  herself. 

'  And  Edouard  has  never  been  here  since.' 

'  And  never  will  madam.' 

*  Yes,  he  shall !  there  must  be  some  limit  even 
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to  my  feebleness,  and  my  sister's  devotion.  You 
shall  take  a  line  to  him  from  me.  I  will  write  it 
this  moment !' 

The  letter  was  written.  Bnt  it  was  never  sent- 
Laure  surprised  Josephine  and  Jacintha  together  ; 
saw  a  letter  was  being  written,  asked  to  see  it ;  on 
Josephine's  hesitating,  snatched  it  out  of  her  hand, 
and  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  told  Jacintha  to  leave 
the  room.  She  hated  the  sight  of  poor  Jacintha, 
who  had  slept  at  the  very  moment  when  all  de- 
pended on  her  watchfulness. 

'  You  were  going  to  send  to  him,  unknown  to 
me.' 

'  Forgive  me  Laure.' 

'  Oh,  Josephine  !  is  it  come  to  this  ?  Would  you 

DECEIVE   ME  ?' 

'  You  HAVE  DECEIVED  ME  !  Ycs !  it  has  come 
to  that.  I  know  all.  I  will  not  consent  to  destroy 
all  I  love.' 

She  then  begged  hard  for  leave  to  send  the 
letter. 

Laure  gave  an  impetuous  refusal. 

'  What  could  you  say  to  him  ?  foolish  woman, 
don't  you  know  him,  and  his  vanity  ?  When  you 
had  exposed  yourself  to  him,  and  showed  him  I 
was  nothing  worse  than  a  liar  who  had  insulted 
him — do  you  think  he  would  forgive  me  ?  No  ! 
this  is  to  make  light  of  my  love — to  make  me 
waste  the  sacrifice  I  have  made.  I  feel  that  sacri- 
fice as  much  as  you  do,  more  perhaps,  and  I  would 
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rather  die  in  a  convent  than  waste  that  night  of 
shame  and  agony.  Come,  promise  me,  no  more 
attempts  of  that  kind,  or  we  are  sisters  no  more, 
friends  no  more,  one  heart  and  one  blood  no  more.' 

The  weaker  nature,  weakened  still  more  by  ill- 
health  and  grief,  was  terrified  into  submission,  or 
rather  temporized. 

'  Kiss  me  then,'  said  Josephine,  '  and  love  me 
to  the  end.' 

Laure  kissed  her  with  many  sighs,  but  Josephine 
smiled.  Laure  eyed  her  with  suspicion.  That  deep 
smile.  "What  did  it  mean  ?  She  had  formed  some 
resolution.     She  is  going  to  deceive  me  somehow. 

From  that  day  Laure  watched  her  like  a  spy. 
Confidence  was  gone  between  them.  Suspicion 
took  its  place. 

Laure  was  right.  The  moment  Josephine  saw 
that  Edouard's  happiness  and  Laure's  were  to  be 
sacrificed  for  her  whom  nothing  could  make  happy, 
the  poor  thing  said  to  herself — '  I  CAX  die.' 

Therefore  she  smiled. 

The  doctor  gave  her  laudanum :  he  found  she 
could  not  sleep  :  and  he  thought  it  all  important 
that  she  should  sleep. 

Josephine,  instead  of  taking  these  small  doses, 
saved  them  all  up,  secreted  them  in  a  phial,  and  so, 
from  the  sleep  of  a  dozen  nights,  collected  the 
eternal  sleep:  and  now  she  was  very  tranquil. 
This  young  creature  that  could  not  bear  to  give 
pain  to  any  one  else,  prepared  her  own  death  with 
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a  calm  resolution  the  heroes  of  our  sex  have  not 
often  equalled.  It  was  so  little  a  thing  to  her  to 
strike  Josephine.  Death  would  save  her  honour, 
would  spare  her  the  frightful  alternative  of  deceiv- 
ing her  husband,  or  of  telling  him  she  was  another's. 
'  Poor  Raynal,'  said  she  to  herself,  '  it  is  too  cruel 
to  tie  him  to  a  woman  who  can  never  be  to  him 
what  he  deserves.  Laure  would  then  prove  her 
innocence  to  Edouard.  A  few  tears  for  a  weak, 
loving  soul,  and  they  would  all  be  happy  and 
forget  her.' 

While  she  was  in  this  mind,  Raynal  wrote  from 
Paris  that  he  was  to  be  expected  at  any  moment : 
and  this  time  he  added — '  I  stay  a  month.' 

Josephine  gave  a  shudder  that  my  female  readers 
can  understand.  This  letter  w^as  the  last  word  in 
her  death  warrant. 

Her  days  being  now  counted,  and  her  very  hours 
uncertain,  the  mother's  heart  could  not  leave  the 
w^orld  without  putting  her  boy  into  some  loving 
hand,  and  securing  him  kind  treatment.  And  so  it 
happened  that  she  came  from  her  room  to  open  her 
heart  to  Laure  just  after  the  baroness-  went  out 
with  those  bitter  words.  And  when  I  say  open 
her  heart  I  am  wrong.  Her  fate  was  still  to  con- 
ceal all  or  a  part.  Laure  was  quick  and  suspicious. 
Laure  would  never  consent  to  her  dying.  All  she 
dare  do  was  to  say  something  to  her  now  that  poor 
Laure  should  understand  w^hen  she  should  be  gone, 
and  say,  ^  this  was  my  poor  lost  sister's  last  request.' 

VOL.  III.  K 
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Laure  then,  stricken  to  the  heart  by  her  mother  s 
words,  was  sitting  weeping  in  the  tapestried  room 
when  Josephine  came  out  to  her,  and  sat  do^n 
beside  her  with  a  tender  smile,  and  drew  her  to 
her  bosom. 

'  I  am  glad  I  have  found  you  alone.  You  are 
crying,  love.' 

'  Mamma  has  scolded  me  so :  and  she  has  written 
to  Edouard  ;  but  you  have  something  to  say  to  me.' 

'  Indeed  I  have,  but  not  now.  It  is  no  time  to 
try  your  courage,  poor  girl !     You  weep.' 

'  I  can  always  find  courage  to  defend  you  Jo- 
sephine,' and  she  dried  her  eyes  directly. 

'  It  is  not  that  kind  of  courage,  sister.  Ah !  me  ! 
was  I  born  to  give  pain  ?' 

^  Speak  Josephine !' 

'Give  me  your  hand.  Be  brave — my  poor 
Laure — this  it  is.  I  am  worse  than  I  seem.  I 
have  something  here  at  my  heart  that  will  try  the 
poor  doctor's  skill.  And  you  know,  love,  life  at 
the  best  is  but  a  little  candle  that  a  breath  puts 
out.' 

Laure  said  nothing,  but  she  trembled  and  watched 
her  keenly. 

'  It  is  about  my  little  Edouard.  What  would 
you  do  with  him  if — if  anything  should  happen  to 
me?' 

'  What  would  I  do  with  him  ?  He  is  mine.  I 
should  be  his  mother.  Oh  !  what  words  are  these ! 
my  heart !  my  heart !' 
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*  No  Laure  ;  some  day  you  will  be  married,  and 
owe  all  the  mother  to  your  children,  and  Edouard 
is  not  ours  only.  He  belongs  to  some  one  I  have 
seemed  unkind  to.  Perhaps  he  thinks  me  heartless. 
For  I  am  a  foolish  woman  ;  I  don't  know  how  to 
be  virtuous,  yet  show  a  man  my  heart.  But  then 
he  will  understand  me  and  forgive  me.  Laure 
dear,  you  wall  write  to  him.  He  will  come  to  you. 
You  will  go  together  to  the  place  where  I  shall  be 
sleeping.  You  will  show  him  my  heart.  You  will 
tell  him  all  my  long  love  that  lasted  to  the  end. 
You  need  not  blush  to  tell  him  all.  I  have  no 
right.  Then  you  will  give  him  his  poor  Josephine's 
boy,  and  you  will  say  to  him — "  She  never  loved 
but  you ;  she  gives  you  all  that  is  left  of  her,  her 
child.  She  prays  you  not  to  give  him  a  bad 
mother." ' 

Poor  soul !  this  was  her  one  bit  of  little,  gentle 
jealousy  :  but  it  made  her  eyes  stream.  She  would 
have  put  out  her  hand  from  the  tomb  to  keep 
her  boy's  father  single  all  his  life. 

*  Oh !  my  Josephine — my  darling  sister,'  cried 
Laure,  '  why  do  you  speak  of  death  •?  Do  you 
meditate  a  crime  ?' 

'  No ;  but  it  was  on  my  heart  to  say  it :  it  has 
done  me  good.' 

At  least,  take  me  to  your  bosom,  my  Avell-beloved, 
that  I  may  not  see  your  tears.' 

'  There — tears  ?  No,  you  have  lightened  my 
heart.     Bless  you !  bless  you  !' 

K  2 
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The  sisters  twined  their  bosoms  together  in  a 
long  gentle  embrace.  You  might  have  taken  them 
for  two  angels  that  flowed  together  in  one  love — 
but  for  their  tears. 

They  remained  silently  one  for  some  minutes. 
Then  they  went  to  Josephine's  room.  Laure,  how- 
ever, was  soon  summoned  out  by  the  baroness. 

She  came,  full  of  misgivings,  but  the  mood  of 
the  baroness  had  changed.  A  sly  benevolence 
lurked  now  in  her  features. 

*  Sit  down  by  me  on  the  sofa.  Now,  made- 
moiselle, confess  !  There  has  been  a  tiff  between 
you  and  Edouard  :  a  lover  s  quarrel  ?' 

*  Y — y — yes,  mamma.' 

*  And  if  I  make  it  up  for  you  ?' 

'  Not  for  the  world ! — not  for  the  world  !' 

*  Nonsense,  child !' 

'Monsieur  Eiviere,'  was  announced  by  the 
new  servant. 

Laure  started  up  to  fly. 

'  Sit  still,'  said  the  baroness,  imperatively. 

Edouard  came  in,  wan  and  agitated. 

The  baroness  waved  him  to  a  seat,  and  took  one 
ierself,  leaving  Laure  on  the  sofa. 

The  effrontery  of  Laure  in  facing  him  before  her 
mother  disgusted  and  enraged  Edouard.  ^  She  will 
rue  it,'  said  he,  bitterly. 

*  You  don't  see  Laure,'  said  the  baroness 
quietly. 

He  had  not  taken  any  notice  of  her. 
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Edouard  stammered  some  excuse,  rose,  and 
bowed  to  Laure. 

Now  in  performing  this  cold  salutation  lie 
caught  sight  of  her  face  :  it  was  pale,  and  her 
eyes  red.     She  was  unhappy  then. 

*  Monsieur  Eiviere,'  said  the  baroness,  cere- 
moniously and  slowly,  '  you  have  not  honoured 
us  with  a  visit  lately.' 

*  Excuse  me,  madame,  I  have  been  much  occu- 
pied.' 

'-Familiar  as  you  were  in  the  house,  and 
esteemed  by  us,  you  must  have  a  motive  for 
abandoning  us  so  suddenly.  Make  me  your  con- 
fidante. What  is  your  motive?  Is  it  Laure's 
fault?' 

*Yes,  madame.' 

*  Oh  !  yes,  mamma,  it  is  my  fault.  My  temper  !' 
and  she  cast  a  piteous  look  of  supplication  on 
Edouard. 

*  Do  not  interfere,  Laure :  let  me  hear  M. 
Riviere.' 

'  Madame,  my  temper  and  Mademoiselle  Laure's 
could  not  accord.' 

*  "Why  her  temper  is  charming :  it  is  joyous, 
equal,  and  gentle.' 

'  You  misunderstand  me  madame — I  do  not  re- 
proach Mademoiselle  Laure.  It  is  I  who  am  to 
blame.' 

'  For  what  ?'  inquired  the  baroness  drily. 

*  For  not  being  able  to  make  her  love  me.' 
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*  Oh,  that  is  it !     She  did  not  love  you  ?' 
'  Ask  herself  madame/ 

*  Laure,'  said  the  baroness,  her  eye  now  begin- 
ning to  twinkle,  '  are  you  really  guilty  of  such  a 
want  of  discrimination?  Didn't  you  love  mon- 
sieur ?' 

'No  mamma.  I  did  not  love  Monsieur  Edou- 
ard.' 

Edouard  groaned. 

*  You  tell  me  that,  and  you  are  crying !' 

*  She  is  crying,  madame  ?  ?  !  T 

'Why  you  see  she  is.  Come,  I  see  how  this 
will  end.' 

'  Where  are  you  going,  mamma  ?* 

*  To  my  other  daughter.  Alas !  her  case  is 
worse  than  yours.  Monsieur  Edouard,  forgive 
me  if  I  leave  you  a  moment  with  the  enemy.  I 
hope,  in  spite  of  her,  to  find  you  extant  on  my 
return.' 

She  went   oif  with   knowing   little   nods   into 
Josephine's  room. 
Dead  silence. 
'  Monsieur,'  began  Laure  in  a  faint  whisper. 

*  Mademoiselle !' 

'  I  thank  you  humbly  for  your  generosity.  But 
you  were  always  generous.  I  felt  you  would  not 
betray  me.' 

*  Mademoiselle,  your  secret  belongs  to  you,  not 
to  others.     I —    Curse  on  my  weakness !    Adieu !' 

He  moved  to  go. 
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She  bowed  her  head  with  a  despairing  moan. 

It  took  him  by  the  heart  and  held  him*  He 
hesitated,  then  came  towards  her. 

'  I  see  you  are  sorry  for  what  you  have  done  to 
me  who  loved  you  so — whom  you  loved.  Oh  !  yes, 
do  not  deny  it  Laure  ;  there  was  a  time  you  loved 
me.  And  that  makes  it  worse  :  to  have  given  me 
such  sweet  hopes,  only  to  crush  both  them  and  me. 
And  is  not  this  cruel  of  you  ? — even  now  to  weep 
so  and  let  me  see  your  penitence — when  it  is  too 
late !' 

'  Alas !  how  can  I  help  my  regrets  ?  I  have 
insulted  so  good  a  friend.' 

There  was  a  sad  silence.  Then  as  he  looked  at 
her,  her  looks  belied  the  charge  her  own  lips  had 
made  against  herself. 

A  light  seemed  to  burst  on  Edouard  from  that 
high-minded,  sorrow-stricken  face. 

'  Tell  me  it  is  false  !'  he  cried. 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands — woman's  instinct 
to  avoid  being  read. 

*Tell  me  you  were  misled,  then — fascinated, 
perverted-^but  that  your  heart  returned  to  me. 
Clear  yourself  of  deliberate  deceit,  and  I  will 
believe  and  thank  you  on  my  knees.' 

'  Heaven  have  pity  on  us  !'  cried  poor  Laure. 

^  On  us !     Thank   you  for  saying  on  us.     See 
now,   you  have  not  gained  ha23piness  by  destroy- 
ing mine.     One  word — Do  you  love  that  man  ? — • 
that  Dujardin  ?' 
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'  You  know  I  do  not/ 

*  I  am  glad  of  that ;  since  his  life  is  forfeited ;  if 
he  escapes  my  friend  Raynal,  he  shall  not  escape 
me!' 

Laure  uttered  a  cry  of  terror. 

*  Hush !  not  so  loud.  The  life  of  Camille  !  Oh  ! 
if  he  were  to  die^  what  would  become  of — oh,  pray 
do  not  speak  so  loud !' 

'  Own  then  that  you  do  love  him/  yelled  Edou- 
ard ;  *  give  me  truth,  if  you  have  no  love  to  give. 
Own  that  you  love  him,  and  he  shall  be  safe.  It 
is  myself  I  will  kill,  for  being  such  a  slave  as  to 
love  you  still/ 

Laure' s  fortitude  gave  way. 

*  I  cannot  bear  it  1'  she  cried  despairingly  ;  *  it 
is  beyond  my  strength !  Edouard,  swear  to  me  you 
will  keep  what  I  tell  you  secret  as  the  grave  ? — 
hush !  here  they  come.' 

The  baroness  came  smiling  out,  and  Josephine's 
wan  anxious  face  was  seen  behind  her. 

'  Well,'  said  the  baroness,  *  is  the  war  at  an  end  ? 
What,  are  we  still  silent  ?  Let  me  try  then  what 
I  can  do.     Edouard,  lend  me  your  hand.' 

While  Edouard  hesitated,  Josephine  clasped  her 
hands  and  mutely  supplicated  him  to  consent. 
Her  sad  face,  and  the  thought  of  how  often  she 
had  stood  his  frend,  shook  his  resolution.  He  held 
out  his  hand  slowly  and  unwillingly  :  for  w^hat  w^as 
h  e  use  taking  hands  when  hearts  were  estranged  ? 

'  There  is  my  hand,'  he  muttered. 
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*  And  here  is  mine  mamma/  said  Laure,  smiling 
to  please  her. 

Oh !  the  mixture  of  feeling,  when  her  soft  warm 
palm  pressed  his.  How  the  delicious  sense  baffled 
and  mystified  the  cold  judgment. 

Josephine  smiled.    It  was  a  respite. 

While  the  young  lovers  yet  thrilled  at  each 
other's  touch,  yet  could  not  look  one  another  in. 
the  face,  a  sudden  clash  of  horses'  feet  was  heard. 

*  That  is  Colonel  Eaynal,'  said  Josephine  with 
unnatural  calmness.     '  I  expected  him  to-day.' 

The  baroness  was  at  the  side  window  in  a 
moment. 

'  It  is  he  !— it  is  he  !' 

She  hurried  down  to  embrace  her  son. 

Josephine  went  without  a  word  to  her  own  room. 
Laure  followed  her  the  next  moment.  But  in  that 
one  moment  she  worked  magic. 

She  glided  up  to  Edouard,  and  looked  him  full 
in  the  face  :  not  the  sad,  depressed,  guilty-looking 
humble  Laure  of  a  moment  before,  but  the  old, 
high-spirited,  and  somewhat  imperious  girl.  ,^ 

*You  have  shown  yourself  noble  this  day.  I 
am  going  to  trust  you  as  only  the  noble  are  trusted. 
Stay  in  the  house  till  I  can  speak  to  you !' 

She  was  gone,  and  something  leaped  within 
Edouard's  bosom,  and  a  flood  of  light  seemed  to 
burst  in  on  him.  Yet  he  saw  no  object  clearly : 
but  he  saw  light. 

Josephine  went  to  her  room,  opened  a  drawer, 
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and  took  out  a  little  pliial.  She  knelt  down,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  conveying  the  phial  to  her  lips 
when  the  handle  of  the  door  was  turned,  and  as 
the  instinct  of  concealment  was  stronger  even  than 
the  desire  of  death,  she  hid  the  phial  swiftly  in  her 
bosom,  and  rose  hastily  from  her  knees.  But  this 
latter  action  was  surprised  by  Laure. 

*  What  are  you  doing,  Josephine,  on  your 
knees  ?' 

*  I  have  a  great  trial  to  go  through  to-day,'  was 
the  hesitating  answer. 

Laure  said  nothing.  She  turned  paler.  She  is 
deceiving  me  again,  thought  she,  and  she  sat 
down  full  of  bitterness  and  terror;  and  affecting 
not  to  watch  Josephine,  watched  her. 

'  Go  and  tell  them  I  am  coming,  Laure.' 

'No,  Josephine,  I  will  not  leave  you  till  this 
terrible  meeting  is  over.' 

'  Let  us  come  then,'  said  Josephine,  doggedly, 
*and  encounter  it  at  once.' 

*  Yes,  Josephine,  hand  in  hand  as  we  used  to  go, 
when  our  hearts  were  one.' 

Josephine  arranged  her  hair  in  the  glass ; 
woman  to  her  last  gasp.  A  deep  voice  w^as  now 
heard  in  the  sitting-room. 

Josephine  and  Laure  went  to  the  door,  paused 
irresolutely  a  moment,  then  entered  the  tapestried 
room. 

Eaynal  was  sitting  on  the  sofa :  the  baroness's 
hand  in  his.     Edouard  was  not  there. 
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Colonel  Eaynal  had  given  liim  a  strange  look, 
and  said — *  What,  you  here!'  in  a  tone  of  voice 
that  was  intolerable. 

Eaynal  came  to  meet  the  sisters.  He  saluted 
Josephine  on  the  brow. 

'  You  are  pale,  my  wife :  and  how  cold  her  hand 
is.' 

'  She  has  been  ill  this  month  past,'  said  Laure. 

*  You  look  ill,  too.  Mademoiselle  Laure.' 

*  Never  mind,'  cried  the  baroness,  joyously,  '  you 
will  cheer  them  all  up.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Raynal,  moodily. 

'  How  long  do  you  stay  this  time — a  day  ?' 

'  A  month,  mother.' 

The  doctor  now  joined  the  party,  and  friendly 
greetings  passed  between  him  and  Raynal. 

But  ere  long  somehow  all  became  conscious  this 
was  not  a  joyful  meeting.  The  baroness  could  not 
alone  sustain  the  spirits  of  the  party,  and  soon 
even  she  began  to  notice  that  Raynal's  replies 
were  short,  and  that  his  manner  was  distrait  and 
gloomy.  The  sisters  saw  this  too,  and  trembled 
for  what  might  be  coming. 

The  gloom  deepened.  At  last  Raynal  whis- 
pered— 

'  Josephine,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  alone.' 

The  baroness  did  not  hear,  but  by  his  whisper- 
ing she  divined  he  would  speak  in  private  to  his 
wife. 

She  gave  the  doctor  a  look,  and  made  an  excuse 
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for  going  down  stairs  to  lier  own  room.     As  she 
was  going,  Josephine  went  to  her. 

*  Mother,  you  have  not  kissed  me  to-day.* 
'  There  !     Bless  you  my  darhng  !' 

Raynal  looked  at  Laure.  She  saw  she  must  go : 
but  she  lingered,  and  sought  her  sister's  eye :  it 
avoided  her.  {'  She  is  deceiving  me.')  Laure  ran 
to  the  doctor,  who  was  just  going  out  of  the  door. 

*  Oh !  doctor,'  she  whispered,  trembling,  '  don't 
go  beyond  the  door.  I  found  her  praying.  My 
mind  misgives  me.' 

^  What  is  she  going  to  do  ?' 

*  Tell  her  husband — or  something  worse.' 
'  What  ?     Speak  ! — what  do  you  fear  ?' 

'  I  am  afraid  to  say  all  I  dread.  She  could  not 
be  so  calm  if  she  meant  to  live.  Be  near !  as  I 
shall' 

She  left  the  old  man  trembling,  and  went  back 
to  Eaynal.  She  interrupted  them  just  as  he  was 
saying  to  Josephine — 

*  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  your  reception  of  me, 
but  it  was  my  own  fault.' 

*  Excuse  me,'  said  Laure,  ^  I  only  came  to  ask 
Josephine  if  she  wants  anything.' 

'  No  ! — yes ! — a  glass  of  eau  sucree.' 

Laure  mixed  it  for  her.  While  doing  this,  she 
noticed  that  Josephine  shunned  her  eye,  but  Baynal 
gazed  gently  and  with  an  air  of  pity  on  her. 

She  retired  slowly  into  Josephine's  bedroom. 

'  Well,'  said  Eaynal,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  '  first  let 
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lis  speak  of  your  health — it  alarms  me  ;  and  of  your 
apparent  sadness,  which  I  do  not  understand.  You 
have  no  news  from  the  Rhine,  have  you  T 

'  Monsieur !' 

'Do  not  call  me  monsieur;  nor  look  so  fright- 
ened. Call  me  your  friend.  I  am  your  sincere 
friend.' 

^  Oh,  yes  !  you  always  were.' 

*  Thank  you !  You  will  give  me  a  dearer  title 
before  we  part  this  time.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Josephine,  in  a  low  whisper ;  and  she 
took  a  phial  from  her  bosom,  and  poured  the  con- 
tents into  the  glass  of  eau  sucree, 

'  What  is  that  ?'  asked  Eaynal. 

'  A  soothing  draught.     I  suffer,  monsieur.' 

*  Call  me  Jean.' 

*  If  you  please.  I  suffer,  Jean ;  more  than  I 
can  bear  ;  this  soothes  my  pain.' 

'  Poor  soul !  But  sit  down  and  calm  yourself, 
for  I  have  something  very  serious  to  say.' 

Josephine  took  the  seat  with  some  reluctance. 
She  eyed  the  glass  wistfully.  After  all,  she  could 
get  to  it  at  any  moment. 

Raynal  hesitated. 

*  First,  have  you  forgiven  me  frightening  you  so 
that  night  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  It  was  a  shock  to  me  too — I  like  the  boy.  She 
professed  to  love  him ;  and,  to  own  the  truth,  I 
loathe  all  treachery  and  deceit.     If  I  had  done  a 
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murder,  I  would  own  it.  A  lie  doubles  every 
crime.  But  I  took  heart ;  we  are  all  selfish,  we 
men.  Of  the  two  sisters  one  was  all  innocence 
and  good  faith  ;  and  she  was  the  one  I  had  chosen.' 

At  these  words  Josephine  rose  like  a  statue 
moving,  and  put  out  her  hand  to  the  cu]d,  and  in 
one  moment  she  would  have  drunk,  and  sat  patient, 
attending  to  Eaynal,  with  death  coming  through 
her  veins. 

But  between  her  and  the  king  of  terrors,  into 
whose  arms  she  was  gliding,  was  a  danger  she  dared 
not  face. 

A  wasp  was  hovering  right  over  the  sugared 
death. 

She  drew  back  hastily,  with  a  look  of  dismay. 
Raynal  took  up  a  paper-knife. 

'  Oh,  do  not  kill  it,  poor  thing !  The  window  is 
open  ;  make  it  fly  away.' 

Raynal  drove  away  the  wasp  with  his  handker- 
chief, and  Josephine  stretched  her  hand  out  to  the 
glass,  and  fixing  her  eye  on  Raynal  to  see  whether 
he  would  let  her^  raised  it  slowly  to  her  lips. 

Meantime,  Raynal,  with  his  eyes  gloomily  low- 
ered, said,  in  a  voice  full  of  strange  solemnity — 

'  I  went  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine.' 

Josephine  put  down  the  glass  directly,  though 
without  removing  her  hand  from  it. 

'  I  see  you  understand  me,  and  approve.  Yes ! 
I  saw  that  your  sister  would  be  dishonoured,  and  I 
went  to  the  army,  and  I  saw  Dujardin.' 
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^  All !  what  did  you  say  to  him  ?'  and  she  quivered 
all  over. 

*  I  TOLD  HIM  ALL.' 

'  You— told  him  all  ?' 

^  Hush,  Josephine  !  don't  speak  so  loud,  and  come 
this  way  :  there,  don't  fiddle  with  that  glass,  my 
poor  soul !  Drink  it,  or  leave  it  alone ;  for  I 
want  all  your  attention,  all  your  aid,  all  your  ex- 
cuses.' 

He  took  the  glass  out  of  her  patient  hand,  and 
with  a  furtive  look  at  the  bedroom  door,  drew  her 
aw^ay  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

'  I  taxed  Dujardin  with  her  seduction ;  he  did 
not  deny  it.     I  told  him  he  must  marry  her.' 

*Yes.' 

'  He  refused.     I  challenged  him.     He  accepted.' 

Josephine  shuddered,  and  shrank  from  Ray nal. 

'Do  not  alarm  yourself;  we  never  met.' 

'  Ah  !  thank  Heaven  !' 

'  Oh,  no,  that  sin  was  spared  me  ;  indeed,  before 
we  parted,  the  poor  fellow  consented.  I  felt  happy 
then.  I  thought  I  had  saved  the  honour  of  our 
family.  My  wife,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  you.  I 
am  in  distress  and  embarrassment.  And  you  can 
do  it ;  for  he  was  indifferent  to  you,  comparatively. 
And  I  have  not  the  courage — oh,  I  should  feel  like 
a  thief,  like  a  coward,  before  her.     Will  ^ou  T 

'  What  ?'  gasped  Josephine.  '  You  confuse — 
you  perplex  me  !  Oh  !  what  does  this  terrible  pre- 
paration mean  ?' 
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*  It  means  that  I  shall  never  save  the  honour  of 
your  house  now.' 

*  Oh  !  is  that  all  ?  thank  Heaven  !'  She  did  not 
know  what  she  was  saying. 

*  He  will  never  marry  Laure  ;  he  will  never  see 
her  more.' 

'  I  see !  he  told  you  he  would  never  come  to 
Beaurepaire.     He  did  well.' 

*  Alas  !  no !  that  is  not  it.  I  tell  you  he  con- 
sented.' 

'  To  what  ?  in  Heaven's  name !' 

'  To  marry  her.  He  shook  hands  with  me,  the 
tears  in  his  eyes.  Ah !  I  understand  the  tears  in 
those  lion  eyes  now,  now  that  it  is  too  late.' 

Eaynal  groaned. 

'  Wife,  I  was  to  attack  the  bastion.  He  knew  it 
was  mined.  He  took  advantage  of  my  back  being 
turned.  He  led  his  men  out  of  the  trenches  :  he 
assaulted  the  bastion-  at  the  head  of  his  brigade. 
He  took  it' 

*  Ah !  it  was  noble  ;  it  was  like  him.' 

'  The  bastion,  undermined  by  the  enemy,  was 
blown  into  the  air,  and  Dujardin  is  dead.' 

'  Dead !' 

'  Hush !  I  hear  Laure  at  the  door !  hush  !  He 
took  my  place,  and  is  dead.  Swallowed  up  in 
flames,  and  crushed  to  atoms  under  the  ruins.' 

^Oh!— oh!— oh!— oh!' 

Her  whole  body  gave  way,  and  bowed  like  a 
tree  falling  under  the  axe.     She  sank   slowly  to 
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her  knees,  and  low  moans  of  agony  broke  from  her 
at  intervals. 

*  Is  it  not  terrible  ?'  he  cried. 

She  did  not  hear  him  nor  see  him. 

*  Dead  ! — dead  ! — dead  !' 

^  War  !  I  never  felt  you  till  that  hour.' 

*  Dead  ! — ah ! — pity ! — the  glass  !' 

She  stretched  her  hands  out  wildly.  Raynal, 
with  a  face  full  of  concern  ran  to  the  table,  and  got 
the  glass.  She  crawled  on  her  knees  to  meet  it ; 
he  stirred  it,  and  brought  it  quickly  to  her  hand. 

'  There,  my  poor  soul !' 

Now  as  their  hands  met,  Laure  threw  herself  on 
the  cup,  and  snatched  it  with  fury  from  them  both. 
She  was  white  as  ashes,  and  her  eyes,  supernatu- 
rally  large,  glared  on  Raynal  with  terror. 

'  MadDian !' 

He  glared  back  on  her :  what  did  this  mean  ? 
Their  eyes  were  fixed  on  each  other  like  combatants 
for  life  and  death ;  they  did  not  see  that  the  room 
was  filling  with  people,  that  the  doctor  was  only 
on  the  other  side  the  table,  and  that  the  baroness 
and  Edouard  were  at  the  door,  and  all.  looking 
wonderstruck  at  this  strange  sight — Josephine  on 
her  knees,  and  those  two  facing  each  other,  white, 
with  dilating  eyes ;  the  glass  between  them. 

But  what  was  that  to  the  horror,  when  the  next 
moment  the  patient  Josephine  started  to  her  feet, 
and,  standing  in  the  midst,  tore  her  hair  by  hands- 
ful  out  of  her  head. 
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'  Ah  !  you  snatch  the  kind  poison  from  me  !* 

'  Poison !' 

'  Poison !  !' 

'  Poison !  !  !' 

'  Ah !  you  won't  let  me  die.  Curse  you  all ! — 
curse  you !  I  never  had  my  own  way  in  anything. 
I  was  always  a  slave  and  a  fool.  I  have  murdered 
the  man  I  love — I  love !  Yes,  my  husband,  do 
you  hear?  the  man  I  love  !' 

'  Hush  !  daughter — respect  my  grey  hairs — ' 

'  Your  grey  hairs  !  You  are  not  so  old  in  years 
as  I  am  in  agony.  So  this  is  your  love,  Laure ! 
Ah !  you  won't  let  me  die — won  t  you  ?  Then 
I'll  do  ayorse — I'll  tell  !' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

'  En-qugh  of  baseness  and  lies  !  From  this  moment 
honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  shame  to  whom 
shame.  Ah !  there  is  Edoiiard.  I  am  glad  of  it. 
He,  who  is  dead — and  I  will  follow  him,  I  will ! 
I  will  —  he  was  my  betrothed.  He  struggled 
wounded  bleeding  to  my  feet.  He  found  me 
married.  News  came  of  my  husband's  death — T 
married  my  betrothed.' 

*  Married  him !  my  daughter  ?' 

*  Ah,  here  is  my  poor  mother.  And  she  kissed 
me  so  kindly,  just  now — she  will  kiss  me  no  more. 
Oh  !  I  am  not  ashamed  of  marrying  him.  I  am 
only  ashamed  of  the  cowardice  that  dared  not  do 
it  in  face  of  all  the  world.  We  had  scarce  been 
happy  a  fortnight,  when  a  letter  came  from 
Colonel  Raynal.  He  was  alive.  I  drove  my  true 
husband  away,  wretch  that  I  was.  I  tried  to  do 
my  duty  to  my  legal  husband.  He  was  my  bene- 
factor, I  thought  it  was  my  duty — was  it  ?  I  don't 
know :  I  have  lost  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
I  turned  from  a  living  creature  to  a  lie.     He  who 
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had  scattered  benefits  on  me  and  all  this  house ; 
He  whom  it  was  too  little  to  love ;  He  ought  to 
have  been  adored  :  this  man  came  here  one  night 
to  his  wife,  proud,  joyous,  and  warm-hearted.  He 
found  a  cradle,  and  two  women  watching  it.  Now 
Edouard,  now  monsieur,  do  you  see  that,  life  is  im- 
possihle  to  me  ?  One  bravely  accused  herself.  She 
was  innocent.  .  One  swooned  away  like  a  guilty 
coward.' 

'Ah!' 

*  Yes,  Edouard,  you  shall  not  be  miserable  like 
me.  She  was  guilty.  You  do  not  understand  me 
yet,  my  poor  mother — and  she  was  so  happy  this 
morning — I  was  the  liar,  the  coward,  the  double- 
faced  wife,  the  miserable  mother  that  denied  her 
child.  Now  will  you  let  me  die  ?  Now  do  you 
see  that  I  can  t  and  won't  live  upon  shame  and 
despair.  Ah,  Monsieur  Raynal,  my  dear  friend, 
you  were  always  generous  :  you  will  pity  and  kill 
me.  I  have  dishonoured  the  name  you  gave  me 
to  keep  :  I  am  neither  Beaurepaire  nor  Raynal. 
Do  pray,  kill  me,  monsieur — Jean,  do  pray  release 
me  from  my  life  !' 

And  she  crawled  to  his  knees  and  embraced 
them,  and  kissed  his  hand,  and  pleaded  more 
piteously  for  death,  than  others  have  begged  for 
life. 

Raynal  stood  like  a  rock  :  he  was  pale,  and 
drew  his  breath  audibly :  but  not  a  word.  Then 
came  a  sight  scarce  less  terrible  than  Josephine's 
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despair.  The  baroness,  looking  and  moving  twenty 
years  older  than  an  hour  before,  tottered  across 
the  room  to  Raynal. 

'  Sir,  you  whom  I  have  called  my  son,  but  whom 
I  will  never  presume  so  to  call  again,  I  thought  I 
had  lived  long  enough  never  to  have  to  blush 
again.  I  loved  you,  monsieur.  I  prayed  every 
day  for  you.  But  she  who  was  my  daughter  was 
not  of  my  mind.  Monsieur,  I  have  never  knelt 
but  to  God  and  to  my  king,  and  I  kneel  to  you  ; 
forgive  us,  sir  :  forgive  us  !' 

She  tried  to  go  down  on  her  knees.  He  raised 
her  with  his  strong  arm,  but  he  could  not  speak. 
She  turned  on  the  others. 

'  So  this  is  the  secret  you  were  hiding  from  me  ! 
This  secret  has  not  killed  you  al].  Oh  !  I  shall  not 
live  under  its  shame  so  long  as  you  have.  Chateau 
of  Beaurepaire — nest  of  treason,  ingratitude,  and 
immodesty— I  loathe  you  as  much  as  once  I  loved 
you.  I  will  go  and  hide  my  head,  and  die  else- 
where.' 

Ai  last  Raynal  spoke. 

'  Stay,  madame  V  said  he,  in  a  voice  whose  depth 
and  dignity  was  such  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
disobey  it.  '  It  was  sudden — I  was  shaken — but  I 
am  myself  again.     I  see  it  all  now.' 

'  Oh,  show  some  pity  !'  cried  Laure. 

'  I  shall  be  just.' 

There  was  a  long,  trembling  silence,  and  during* 
that  silence  and  terrible  ao-itation  one  figure  stood 
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firm  among  those  quaking  beating  hearts,  like  a 
rock  with  the  waves  breaking  round  it — the  man 
OF  PRINCIPLE  among  the  creatures  of  impulse. 

'  Rise,  Madame  Dujardin,  sit  there/ 

He  placed  her,  more  dead  than  alive,  in  a  large 
arm-chair. 

'  Mother !' 

'  What !  you  call  me  mother  still.' 

*  You  are  a  trifle  too  hard  upon  the  weak.  I 
must  be  neither  harsh  nor  weak — I  must  be  just.' 

*  Madame  Dujardin,  you  are  an  honest  woman.  But 
you  are  not  open.  Your  fault  has  been  cowardice 
and  want  of  truth.  You  should  have  told  me 
long  ago.  What  had  you  to  fear  ?  I  w^as  your 
friend,  and  not  a  selfish  friend.  I  was  not  enough 
in  love  with  you  to  cut  your  throat ;  I  don't  hold 
with  that  sort  of  love.  If  you  had  only  trusted 
me,  I  would  have  saved  you  all  this. .  You  doubted 
me  without  cause.  1  am  angry  with  you,  and  I 
forgive  you.     She  does  not  even  hear  me.' 

'  Oh  yes,  monsieur,  my  sister  hears  you.  See  the 
tears  streaming  from  her  poor  eyes.' 

'  Poor  thing !  I  have  some  little  comfort  in  store 
for  her.  First,  this  unfortunate  marriage  of  ours 
can  be  annulled.' 

There  was  a  general  exclamation,  except  from 
Josephine. 

We  have  only  to  consent  to  do  away  with  it. 
The  notary  told  me  so  in  my  ear  on  our  wedding- 
day  :  and  that  is  what  tears  me  when  I  think  if  she 
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could  but  have  been  frank  with  me — Ten  thousand 
devils !  That  marriage  shall  be  annulled  to-morrow : 
but  I  must  not  stop  there.  I  have  others  to  be  just 
to.  If  I  stand  here  a  living  man,  to  whom  do  I 
owe  it — to  Colonel  Dujardin,  who  gave  his  life  for 
me.  To  risk  life  for  a  comrade  is  nothing  :  but  to 
sacrifice  it  without  hope,  as  he  did  for  me,  is  very 
different.  What,  when  he  had  but  to  fold  his  arms, 
and  let  me  die,  and  by  my  death  get  the  woman  he 
loved ;  he  gave  ujd  life  and  love  for  me,  and  for 
his  own  heroic  sense  of  honour.' 

At  these  words  Josephine  sobbed  wildly. 

The  just  man  warmed  : — 

'  I  have  lived  with  heroes  ;  I  have  fought  with 
the  brave  against  the  brave,  and  I  say  this  was  a 
god-like  action.  The  world  has  never  seen  a 
greater.  If  he  stood  there,  and  asked  me  for  all 
the  blood  in  my  body,  I  would  give  it  him 
at  a  word.  He  is  dead !  but  his  widow  and  his 
child  are  my  care,  and  no  other  man's.  To-morrow 
I  shall  be  in  Paris,  and  your  marriage  with  Du- 
jardin shall  be  confirmed.  Ah  !  weak  but  lofty 
creature.  I  see  by  your  eye  that  this,  brightens 
even  your  despair.  You  thought  all  was  lost — no  ! 
Josephine,  all  is  never  lost  when  honour  is  saved.' 

*  Bless  you !  bless  you !  my  boy  blesses  you  by 
his  poor  mother's  lips  ;  bless — '  She  sank  feebly 
back  in  her  chair  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  thank 
him  in  the  midst  of  her  despair. 

'  What !   you  are  grateful  to  me,  then  do  some- 
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thing  to  please  me.  Words  go  for  little  with 
me/ 

The  poor  soul  revived  a  little  when  he  told  her 
she  could  do  something  for  him. 

'  Promise  me  something.' 

'  I  will/ 

'  Not  to  attempt  self-destruction  again.  Come, 
promise  me  upon  your  honour.' 

'  I  promise,'  sighed  Josephine. 

'  Now,  mother,  and  you  Edouard,  we  will  leave 
her  with  the  doctor  and  her  sister.  Come,'  and  he 
took  them  all  out  of  the  room  sharp.  Looking 
round  he  caught  sight  of  Edouard' s  face  ;  it  was 
radiant  with  joy.  Raynal  started  at  sight  of  it — 
then  he  reflected  and  muttered — *  Oh,  ay  !  I  see.' 

Such  is  life. 

I  drop  the  curtain  on  the  sad  scene  that  followed 
in  the  room  he  left :  no  words  could  give  any  idea 
of  Josephine's  sorrow.  Fear  and  misgivings,  and 
the  burning  sense  of  deceit  gnawing  an  honourable 
heart  were  gone.     Grief  reigned  alone. 


The  marriage  was  annulled  before  the  mayor  ; 
and,  three  days  afterwards,  Raynal,  by  his  influence, 
turned  a  balanced  scale,  and  got  the  consummated 
marriage  formally  allowed  in  Paris. 

With  a  delicacy  for  which  one  would  hardly 
have  given  him  credit,  he  never  came  near  Beau- 
repaire  till  all  this  was  settled  ;  but  he  brought  the 
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document  from  Paris  that  made  Josephine  tlie 
widow  Dujardin,  and  her  boy  the  heir  of  Beaure- 
paire  ;  and  the  moment  she  was  really  Madame 
Dujardin  he  avoided  her  no  longer  :  and  he  became 
a  comfort  to  her,  instead  of  a  terror. 

The  dissolution  of  the  marriage  was  a  great  tie 
between  them.  So  much  that,  seeing  how  much 
she  looked  up  to  Eaynal,  the  doctor  said  one  day 
to  the  baroness — '  If  I  know  anything  of  human 
nature,  they  will  marry  again,  provided  none  of 
you  give  her  a  hint  which  way  her  heart  is 
turning.' 

They,  who  have  habituated  themselves  to  live 
for  others,  can  suffer  as  well  as  do  great  things. 
Josephine  kept  alive.  A  passion,  such  as  hers,  in 
a  selfish  nature,  must  have  killed  her. 

Even  as  it  was,  she  often  said — *  It  is  hard  to 
live.' 

Then  they  used  to  talk  to  her  of  her  boy. 
Would  she  leave  him — Camille's  boy-— without  a 
mother  ?  And  these  words  w^ere  never  spoken  to 
her  quite  in  vain. 

Her  mother  forgave  her :  and  loved  her  as 
before.  Who  could  be  angry  with  her  long? 
The  air  was  no  longer  heavy  with  lies.  Wretched 
as  she  was,  she  breathed  lighter.  Joy  and  hope 
were  gone.  Sorrowful  peace  was  coming.  When 
the  heart  comes  to  this,  nothing  but  Time  can 
cure ;  but  what  Will  not  Time  do  ?  Oh !  what 
wounds  he  has  healed !     His  cures  are  incredible. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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Yet  are  there  a  few  hearts  in  nature  so  faithful 
that  they  carry  their  early  wound  to  their  late 
graves. 

Who  then  can  predict  the  fate  of  Josephine 
Dujardin  ?  the  woman  of  women — the  disingenuous, 
the  true-hearted  ? 


It  was  about  a  fortnight  later.  The  little  party 
sat  one  day,  peaceful,  but  silent  and  sad,  in  the 
Pleasance,  under  the  great  oak. 

Two  soldiers  came  in  at  the  gate.  They  walked 
feebly,  for  one  was  lame,  and  leaned  upon  the  other, 
who  was  pale  and  weak  and  leaned  upon  a  stick. 

*  Soldiers,'  said  Raynal,  '  and  invalided.' 

*  Give  them  food  and  wine,'  said  Josephine. 
Laure  went  towards  them,  but  she  had  scarcely 

taken  three  steps  ere  she  cried  out — . 

'It  is  Dard !  it  is  poor  Dard !  Come  here, 
Dard  :  go  to  my  sister.' 

Dard  limped  towards  them,  leaning  upon 
Sergeant  La  Croix.  A  bit  of  Dard's  heel  had  been 
shot  away. 

Laure  ran  to  the  kitchen. 

'  Jacintha,  bring  out  a  table  into  the  Pleasance, 
and  something  for  two  guests  to  eat.' 

The  soldiers  came  slowly  to  the  Pleasance,  and 
were  welcomed  and  invited  to  sit  down,  and 
received  with  respect ;  for  France  even  in  that  day 
honoured  the  humblest  of  her  brave. 
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Soon  Jacintlia  came  out  with  a  little  round  table 
in  her  hands.  She  dropped  it  at  sight  of  Dard, 
and  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  then  affected  a  composure 
which  was  belied  by  her  shaking  hands  and  her 
glowing  cheek. 

After  a  few  words  of  homely  welcome — not 
eloquent,  but  very  sincere — she  went  off  with  her 
apron  to  her  eyes.  She  re-appeared  with  the  good 
cheer,  and  served  the  poor  fellows  with  radiant  zeal. 

'  What  regiment  ?'  asked  Eaynal. 

Dard  w^as  about  to  answer,  but  his  superior 
stopped  him  severely ;  then,  rising  w^th  his  hand 
to  his  forehead,  he  replied,  with  pride  — 

f  Twenty-fourth  brigade,  second  company.  We 
were  cut  up  at  Philipsburg,  and  incorporated  with 
the  twelfth.' 

Eaynal  regretted  his  question :  for  Josephine's 
eye  was  instantly  fixed  on  Sergeant  La  Croix,  with 
an  expression  words  cannot  paint.  Yet  she  showed 
more  composure,  real  or  forced,  than  he  expected. 

•  Heaven  sends  him,'  said  she.  '  My  friend,  tell 
me,  were  you — ah  !' 

Colonel  Eaynal  interfered  hastily. 

'  Think  what  you  do,  my  poor  friend.  He  can 
tell  you  nothing  but  what  we  know  :  not  so  much 
in  fact,  as  we  know,  for  now  I  look  at  him  I  think 
this  is  the  very  sergeant  we  found  lying  insensible 
under  the  bastion.  He  must  have  been  struck 
before  the  bastion  was  taken  even.' 

*  I  was,  colonel,  I  was.     I  remember  nothing  but 
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losing  my  senses,  and  feeling  the  colours  go  out  of 
my  hand/ 

'  There,  you  see,  he  knows  nothing.' 

'  It  was  hot  work,  colonel,  under  that  bastion, 
but  it  was  hotter  to  the  poor  fellows  that  got  in.  I 
heard  all  about  it  from  Private  Dard  here.' 

*  So,  then,  it  was  you  who  carried  the  colours  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  was  struck  down  with  the  colours  of  the 
brigade  in  my  hand,'  cried  La  Croix. 

'  See  how  people  lie  about  everything — they  told 
me  the  colonel  carried  the  colours.' 

'  Why  of  course  he  did.  You  don't  think  our 
colonel,  the  fighting  colonel,  would  let  me  hold  the 
colours  of  the  brigade  so  long  as  he  was  alive. 
No  !  he  was  struck  by  a  Prussian  bullet,  and  he 
had  just  time  to  hand  the  colours  to  me,  and  point 
with  his  sword  to  the  bastion,  and  down  he  went. 
It  was  hot  work,  I  can  tell  you.  I  did  not  hold 
them  long,  not  thirty  seconds,  and  if  we  could 
know  their  history,  they  passed  through  more 
hands  than  that,  before  they  got  to  the  Prussian 
flag-staff.' 

Raynal  suddenly  rose,  and  walked  rapidly  to  and 
fro,  with  his  hands  behind  him. 

^  Poor  colonel,'  continued  La  Croix,  ^well  I  love 
to  think  he  died  like  a  soldier,  and  not  like  some  of 
my  poor  comrades,  hashed  to  atoms,  and  not  a 
volley  fired  over  him.  I  hope  they  put  a  stone 
over  him,  for  he  was  the  best  soldier  and  the  best 
general  in  the  army.' 
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'  Oh  sir !'  cried  Josepliine,  '  there  is  no  stone 
even  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  fell,'  and  she 
sobbed  despairingly. 

'  Why  how  is  this,  Private  Dard  ?'  inquired  La 
Croix,  sternly. 

Dard  apologised  for  the  sergeant.  Since  his 
wound  his  memory  comes  and  goes. 

'  Now  sergeant,  didn't  I  tell  you  the  colonel  must 
have  got  the  better  of  his  wound,  and  got  into  the 
battery  ?' 

'  It's  false,  Private  Dard,  don't  I  know  our  colonel 
better  than  that  ?  Would  ever  he  have  let  those 
colours  out  of  his  hand,  if  there  had  been  an  ounce 
of  life  left  in  him  ?' 

'  He  died  at  the  foot  of  the  battery,  I  tell  you/ 

'  Then  why  didn't  you  find  him  ?' 

Here  Jacintha  put  in  a  word  with  the  quiet 
subdued  meaning  of  her  class — 

'  I  can't  find  that  anybody  ever  saw  the  colonel 
dead.'  '  They  did  not  find  him,  because  they  did 
not  look  for  him,'  said  Sergeant  La  Croix. 

'  God  forgive  you  sergeant,'  said  Dard  with  some 
feeling,  *  Not  look  for  our  colonel  I  We  turned 
over  every  body  that  lay  there — full  thirty  there 
were — and  you  were  one  of  them.' 

'  Only  thirty !  why  we  settled  more  Prussians 
than  that,  I'll  swear.' 

*  Oh,  they  carried  off  their  dead.' 

'•  Ay !  but  I  don't  see  why  they  should  carry  our 
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colonel  off.  His  epaulettes  were  all  the  thieves  could 
do  any  good  with/ 

'  Stop  !  yes  I  do  Private  Dard ;  I  have  a  horrible 
suspicion.  No !  I  have  not — it  is  a  certainty. 
What  don't  you  see,  ye  muff?  thunder  and  thou- 
sands of  devils,  here's  a  disgrace.  Dogs  of  Prus- 
sians, they  have  got  our  colonel — they  have  taken 
him  prisoner.' 

'  Oh  God  bless  them !  oh  God  bless  the  mouth 
that  tells  me  so !  Oh,  sir,  I  am  his  wife,  his  poor 
heart-broken  wife.  You  would  not  be  so  cruel  as 
to  mock  my  despair.  Say  again  that  he  may  be 
alive — pray  say  it  again  !' 

'His  wife!  Private  Dard,  why  didn't  you  tell 
me  ?  Yes  my  pretty  lady,  I'll  say  it  again,  and 
I'll  prove  it.  Here  is  an  enemy  in  full  retreat — 
would  they  encumber  themselves  with  the  colonel  ? 
— if  he  was  dead,  they'd  have  whipped  off  his 
epaulettes,  and  left  him  there.  Alive  ? — why  not  ? 
Look  at  me :  I  am  alive,  and  I  w^as  worse  wounded 
than  he  was.  They  took  me  for  dead,  you  see. 
Courage  madame !  you  will  see  him  again — take 
an  old  soldier's  word  for  it.  Dard,  attention !  this 
is  the  colonel's  wife.' 

She  gazed  on  the  speaker  like  one  in  a 
trance. 

Every  eye  and  every  soul  had  been  so  bent  on 
Sergeant  La  Croix  that  it  was  only  now  Eaynal 
was  observed  to  be  missing.     The  next  minute  he 
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came  riding  out  of  the  stable  yard,  and  went  full 
gallop  down  the  road. 

'  Ah  !'  cried  Laure  with  a  burst  of  hope.  ^  He 
thinks  so  too  :  he  has  hopes.  He  is  gone  some- 
w^here  for  information.     Perhaps  to  Paris/ 

Josephine's  excitement,  and  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear  were  now  alarming.  Laure  held  her 
hand,  and  implored  her  to  try  and  be  calm  till 
they  could  see  Paynal. 

Just  before  dark  he  came  riding  fiercely  home. 
Josephine  flew  down  the  stairs.  Raynal  at  sight  of 
her  forgot  all  his  caution.  He  waved  his  cocked 
hat  in  the^  air.  She  fell  on  her  knees  and  thanked 
God.     He  gasped  out — 

'  Prisoner — exchanged  for  two  Prussian  lieu- 
tenants— sent  home — ^they  say  he  is  in  France  !' 

The  tears  of  joy  gushed  in  streams  from  her. 


Some  days  passed  in  hope  and  joy  inexpressible  : 
but  the  good  doctor  was  uneasy  for  Josephine.  She 
w^as  always  listening  with  supernatural  keenness, 
and  starting  from  her  chair  ;  and  every  fibre  of  her 
lovely  person  seemed  to  be  on  the  quiver. 

Nor  was  Laure  without  a  serious  misgiving. 
Would  husband  and  wife  ever  meet  ?  He  evidently 
looked  on  her  as  Madame  Paynal,  and  made  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  keep  away  from  Beaurepaire. 
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They  had  recourse  to  that  ever-soothing  influence 
— her  child.  Thrice  a  week  she  went  to  Frejus, 
and  used  to  come  away  brighter  and  calmer. 

One  day  Laure  and  she  went  on  foot  to  Madame 
Jouvenel,  and,  entering  the  house  without  cere- 
mony, found  the  nurse  out,  and  no  one  watching 
the  child. 

'  How  careless  !'  said  Laure. 

Josephine  stopped  eagerly  to  kiss  him.  But 
instead  of  kissing  him  she  uttered  a  loud  cry. 
There  was  a  locket  hanging  round  his  neck. 

It  was  a  locket  containing  some  of  Josephine's 
hair  and  Camille's.  She  had  given  it  him  in  the 
happy  days  that  followed  their  marriage.  She  stood 
gasping  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Madame 
Jouvenel  came  running  in  just  at  that  moment. 
Josephine,  by  a  wonderful  effort  over  herself,  asked 
her  calmly  and  cunningly — 

'  Where  is  the  gentleman  who  put  this  locket 
round  my  child's  neck  ?  I  want  to  speak  with 
him.' 

Madame  Jouvenel  stammered  and  looked  con- 
fused. 

*  A  soldier — an  officer  ? — come,  tell  me  !' 

'  Woman,'  cried  Laure,  *  why  do  you  hesitate  ? 
— it  is  her  husband  V 

'  I  guessed  as  much  ;  but  my  orders  are — and  if 
madame  does  not  love  the  poor  gentleman ' 

*  Not  love  him !'  cried  Laure.     '  She  loves  him 
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as  no  woman  ever  loved  before.  She  pines  for  him 
She  dies  for  him/ 

The  door  of  a  little  back  room  opened  at  these 
words  of  Laure,  and  there  stood  Camille,  with  his 
arm  in  a  sling,  pale  and  astounded,  but  great  joy 
working  in  his  face. 

Josephine  gave  a  cry  of  love  that  made  the  other 
two  women  w^eep,  and  in  a  moment  they  were 
sobbing  for  joy  upon  each  other's  neck. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Away  went  sorrow,  doubt,  despair,  and  all  they 
had  suffered.  That  one  moment  paid  for  all. 
And  in  that  moment  of  joy  and  surprise,  so  great 
as  to  be  almost  terrible,  perhaps  it  was  well  for 
Josephine  that  Camille,  weakened  by  his  wound, 
was  quite  overcome,  and  nearly  fainted.  She  was 
herself  just  going  into  hysterics ;  but,  seeing  him 
quite  overcome,  she  conquered  them  directly,  and 
mused  and  soothed,  and  pitied,  and  encouraged 
him  instead. 

Then  they  sat  hand  in  hand.  Their  happiness 
stopped  their  very  breath.  They  could  not  speak. 
So  Laure  told  him  all.  He  never  owned  why  he 
had  slipped  away  when  he  saw  them  coming.  He 
forgot  it.  He  forgot  all  his  hard  thoughts  of  her. 
They  took  him  home  in  the  carriage.  His  wife 
would  not  let  him  out  of  her  sight.  For  years  and 
years  after  this  she  could  hardly  bear  to  let  him  be 
an  hour  out  of  her  sight.  The  world  is  wide : 
there  may  be  a  man  in  it  who  can  paint  the 
sudden  bliss  that  fell  on  these  two  much  suffer- 
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ing  hearts,  but  I  am  not  that  man.  This  is  beyond 
me.  It  was  not  only  heaven,  but  heaven  after 
hell. 

Leave  we  the  indescribable  and  the  unspeakable 
for  a  moment,  and  go  to  a  lighter  theme. 

The  day  Laure's  character  was  so  unexpectedly 
cleared,  Edouard  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  her,  or  a  reconciliation  would  have  taken  place. 
As  it  was,  he  went  home  intensely  happy.  But  he 
did  not  resume  his  visits  to  the  chateau.  When 
he  came  to  think  calmly  over  it,  his  vanity  was 
cruelly  mortified.  She  was  innocent  of  the  greater 
offence  ;  but  how  insolently  she  had  sacrificed  him, 
his  love,  and  his  respect,  to  another's  interest. 

More  generous  thoughts  prevailed  by  degrees. 
And  one  day  that  her  pale  face,  her  tears,  and 
her  remorse  got  the  better  of  his  offended  pride, 
he  found  he  could  forgive  her.  And  he  was  sure 
he  could  not  be  happy  if  he  did  not. 

He  called  :  she  received  him — how  ?  not  on  her 
knees  as  he  expected,  but  with  a  stateliness  and 
frozen  reserve  that  gave  him  a  new  light  as  to  the 
ins  and  outs  of  female  character.  In  the  middle  of 
a  grave  remonstrance,  which  he  intended  to  end 
by  forgiving  her,  she  told  him  that  she  had  been 
debating  pro  and  con  whether  she  could  forgive 
him_,  and  she  found  she  could ;  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  ever  to  become  his  wife. 

*  Forgive  me  ?'  cried  he  in  great  heat.  He  went 
into  a  passion,  and  could  hardly  articulate.     This 
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gave  Iter  an  advantage.  She  remained  cold  and 
collected.  She  told  him  he  had  wounded  her  too 
deeply  by  his  jealous,  suspicious  nature. 

'  Was  I  not  to  believe  your  owm  lips  ?  Am  I 
the  only  one  who  believed  you  ?  was  I  to  say  "  she 
is  a  liar  ?"  ' 

'I  forgive  Colonel  Eaynal  for  believing  me. 
He  did  not  know  me  :  but  you  ought  to  have 
known  me.  It  is  not  as  if  w^e  had  been  alone. 
You  were  my  lover.  You  should  have  seen  I  was 
forced  to  deceive  poor  Raynal ;  and  you  had  no 
right  to  believe  your  eyes,  much  less  your  ears, 
against  my  truth.' 

Edouard  was  staggered. 

^  I  did  not  see  it  in  that  light,'  said  he. 

*  But  that  is  the  light  I  see  it  in.' 

'  And  do  you  make  no  excuse  for  me,  Laure  ?  I 
have  been  making  many  for  you,'  said  Edouard, 
humbly. 

'  I  don't  know  what  excuses  to  make  for  you,  but 
if  you  are  humble,  and  ask  my  pardon,  I  will  try 
and  forgive  you — in  time.' 

*  Forgive  me,  Laure  !  Your  sex  are  hard  to 
understand.     Forgive  me !' 

*0h!  oh!  oh!' 
*  *  What  is  the  matter,  dear  ?     Why  do  you  cry  ?' 

*  What  a  f — f — fool  you  are  not  to  see  that  it 
is  I  who  am  without  excuse.  You  are  my  be- 
trothed. It  was  to  you  I  owed  my  duty — not  to 
my  sister.      To  you — the  best  friend  I  ever  had. 
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Oil !  Edouard,  I  am  wicked  —  unhappy.  No 
wonder  you  can't  forgive  me.' 

*I  do  forgive  you.'  He  caught  her  in  his  arms. 
^  There,  no  more  about  forgiveness,  my  betrothed 
— my  wife  ;  let  our  contention  be  which  shall  love 
the  other  best.' 

'  Oh !  I  know  how  that  will  be,'  said  Laure, 
smiling  with  joy,  and  swallowing  a  great  sob ; 
'  you  will  love  me  best  till  you  have  got  me,  and 
then  I  shall  love  you  best,'  said  the  discerning 
toad. 

These  two  were  a  happy  pair.  This  wayward, 
but  generous  heart  never  forgot  her  offence,  and 
his  forgiveness.  She  gave  herself  to  him,  heart 
and  soul,  at  the  altar,  and  well  she  redeemed  her 
vow.  He  rose  high  in  political  life  :  and  paid  the 
penalty  of  that  sort  of  ambition :  his  heart  was 
often  sore.  But  by  his  own  hearth  sat  comfort 
and  ever  ready  sympathy.  Ay,  and  patient  in- 
dustry to  read  blue  books,  and  a  ready  hand  and 
brain  to  write  diplomatic  notes  for  him,  off  which 
the  mind  glided  as  from  a  ball  of  ice. 

In  thirty  years  she  never  once  mentioned  the 
servants  to  him. 

"  Oh  let  eternal  honour  crown  her  name !" 

It  was  only  a  little  bit  of  heel  that  Dard  had  left 
in  Prussia.  More  fortunate  than  his  predecessor 
(Achilles),  he  got  off  with  a  slight  but  enduring 
limp.     And  so  the  army  lost  him. 
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He  married  Jacintha,  and  Josephine  set  tliem 
up  in  Bigot's  (deceased)  auherge,  Jacintba  shone  as 
a  landlady,  and  custom  flowed  in.  For  all  that,  a 
hankering  after  Beaurepaire  was  observable  in  her. 
Her  favourite  stroll  was  into  the  Beaurepaire 
kitchen,  and  on  all  fetes  and  grand  occasions  she 
was  prominent  in  gay  attire  as  a  retainer  of  the 
house.  The  last  specimen  of  her  homely  sagacity 
I  shall  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  you  is  a 
critique  upon  her  husband,  which  she  vented  six 
years  after  marriage. 

'  My  Dard,'  said  she,  *  is  very  good  as  far  as  he 
goes.  What  he  has  felt  himself,  that  he  can  feel 
for  :  nobody  better.  You  come  to  him  with  an 
empty  belly,  or  a  broken  head,  or  all  bleeding  with 
a  cut,  or  black  and  blue,  and  you  shall  find  a  friend. 
But  if  it  is  a  sore  heart,  or  trouble,  and  sorrow,  and 
no  hole  in  your  carcass  to  show  for  it,  you  had 
better  come  to  me  :  for  you  might  as  well  tell  your 
grief  to  a  stone  wall  as  to  my  man.' 

The  baroness  took  her  son  Eaynal  to  Paris,  and 
there,  with  keen  eye,  selected  him  a  wife.  She 
proved  an  excellent  one.  It  would  have  been  hard 
if  she  had  not,  for  the  baroness  with  the  severe 
sagacity  of  her  age  and  sex  had  set  aside  as  naught 
a  score  of  seeming  angels,  before  she  could  suit 
herself  with  a  daughter-in-law.  At  first  Raynal 
very  properly  kept  clear  of  the  Dujardins,  but 
when   both   had   been   married    some   years,   the 
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recollection  of  tLat  fleeting  and  nominal  connec- 
tion waxed  faint,  while  the  memory  of  great  bene- 
fits conferred  on  both  sides  remained  lively  as  ever 
in  hearts  so  great,  and  there  was  a  warm,  a  sacred 
friendship  between  the  two  houses — a  friendship  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  not  of  the  modern  club-house. 
-  Camille  and  Josephine  were  blessed  almost  be- 
yond the  lot  of  humanity  :  none  can  really  a23pre- 
ciate  sunshine  but  those  who  come  out  of  the  cold 
dark.  And  so  with  happiness.  For  years  they 
could  hardly  be  said  to  live  like  mortals  :  they 
basked  in  bliss.  But  it  was  a  near  thing.  For 
they  but  just  scraped  clear  of  life-long  misery,  and 
death's  cold  touch  grazed  them  both  as  they  went. 

Yet  they  had  heroic  virtues  to  balance  White 
Lies  in  the  great  Judge's  eye. 

Have  you  great  heroic  virtues  ? — no  ? — then  re- 
member Ananias  and  Sapphira.  They  died  for  a 
single  White  Lie — a  White  Lie  as  common  as  trade. 

Have  you  great  heroic  virtues  ? — yes  ? — then  do 
not  nullify  or  defile  them  by  White  Lies,  but  gild 
them  bright  as  the  sun  with  Truth. 


THE    END. 
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